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PREFACE. 

Of the numerous works thaf have been wrilten on London* by 
which I mean more especiiilly Ihe City of London, few have 
been devoled lo an <idequale, if indeed iiny, con^ideriilion of its 
polilical importance in the hislory of tlie Kingdom. The history 
of the City is so many-sided that writers hiive to be content with 
the study of some pailicular phase or some special epoch. Thus 
we have those who have concentraled their efforts to evolving 
out of the remote past Ihe municipal organization of the City. 
Their task, has been to unfold the origin and institution of the 
Mayoralty and Shrievalty of London, the division of the City 
inio wards wilh Aldermen at iheir head, the development of the 
various irade and crafi guilds, and Ihe respective powers and 
duties of the Courts of Aldermen and Common Council, and of 
the Livery of London assembled in their Common Hall. Others 
have devoled themselves to the study of Ihe ecclesiaslical and 
monastic side of the City's history — its Cathedral* its religious 
houses* and hundred and more paiish churches* which occupied \s\] 
so large anexteni of the City's area. The ecclesiastical importance 
of Ihe Cily, however, is loo often ignored. "We are prone," writes 
Bishop Stubbs, "in examining inIo the municipal and mercantile 
history of London* to forget Ihal il was a very great ecclesiastical 
centre." Others, again, have confined ihemselves lo depicting 
the every-day life of Ihe Cily burgess, his social condition* his 
commercial pursuits, his amusements; whilst others have been 
content to perpetuate ihe memory of streets and houses long since 
lost to the eye, and ihus lo keep alive an inlerest in scenes and 
places which otherwise would be forgotten. 
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The polilical aspect of Ihe City's hislory hiis nirely been 
touched by wrilers, and yel its geogiiiphiciil posilion combined 
wilh Ihe innate courage and enterprise of its citizens served to 
give il no smiill political power and no insignificant place in the 
history of ihe Kingdom. This being ihe case, Ihe Corponilion 
resolved to fill the void, and in view of Ihe yeai" 1889 being Ihe 
700th Anniversary of the Mayoralty of London — according to 
popular tradition — instructed the Libraiy Committee lo prepare 
a work showing "Ihe pre-emmenl position occupied by the Cily 
of London and the important function it exercised in the shaping 
[ti and making of England/' 

It is in accordance with these instructions that this and suc- 
ceeding volumes have been compiled. As the title of Ihe work has 
been taken from a chapter in Mr. Loftie's book on London ("His- 
toric Towns" series, chap. i\), so its main features are delineated 
in that chapter. "It would be interesting" — writes Mr. Loftie — "to 
go over all the recorded instances in which the Cily of London 
interfered directly in Ihe affairs of the Kingdom. Such a survey 
would be the hislory of England as seen from the windows of the 
Guildhall/' No words could better describe the chai'acter of Ihe 
work now submitted to the public. It has been compiled mainly 
from the City's own archives. The City has been ailowed to tell 
its own story. If, therefore, its pages should appear to be too 
much taken np with accounts of loans advanced by the City to 
impecunious monarchs or witli wearisome repetition of calls for 
troops to be raised in the City for foreign service, it is because 
the City's records of the day are chiefly if not wholly concerned 
with these matters. If, on the other hand, an event which may 
be rightly deemed of national importance be here omitted, il is 
because the citizens were little affected thereby, and the City's 
|vi] records are almost, if not altogether, silent on Ihe subject. 

The work does not affect lo be a critical hislory so much 
as a chyofiique pour seivir, to which the historical student may 
have recourse in order to learn what was the altitude taken up 
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by Ihe cilizens of London al imporlant crises in The nation's 
history. He will (here see how, in ihe contesi belween Stephen 
and the Empress Matilda, the City of London held as it were the 
balance; how il helped to oveilhrow the tyranny of Longchiimp, 
iind to wrest from ihe reluclani John ihe Great Charter of our 
liberties; how it wa^ with men and money supplied by the City 
that Edward III and Henry V were enabled to conquer France, 
iind how in after year? the London trained bands raised ihe siege 
of Gloucesler and turned the tide of the Civil War in favour of 
Parliament He will no! fail to note the significant fact that before 
Monk put into execution his plan for restoring Charles [I to the 
Crown* the taciturn general — little given to opening his mind to 
anyone — deemed it advisable to take up his abode in Ihe City 
in order to first test the feelings of Ihe inhabitants as to whelher 
the Resloralion would be acceptable to them or not. He will see 
Ihat the citizens of London have at times been bold of speech 
even in the presence of their sovereign when the cause of justice 
and the liberty of the subject were at slake, and that they did not 
hesitate to suffer for their opinions; that, "at many of the most 
critical periods of our history, the influence of London and its 
Lord Mayors has turned the scale in favour of those liberlies of 
which we are so justly proud"; and that had the entreaties of the 
City been lislened to by the King and his ministers, the American 
Colonies would never have been lost lo England. 

There are two Appendices to the work; one comprising copies 
from the City's Records of letlers, early proclamations and doc- 
uments of special interest to which reference is made in the 
text; the other consisting of a more complete list of the City's 
representatives in Pailianient from the earliesi times than has yet 
been printed, supplemenled as it has been by returns to writs 
recorded in the City's archives and (apparently) no where else. 
The returns for ihe Cily in the Blue Books published in 1E78 and 
I S79 are very imperfecl. 

R. R. S. 
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CHAPTER I. 



T tr ^ mil FEE 1 1 

The weallh and imporl-ince of the City of London are due to '■""^" S'* '" 

lie Id iIl [ fd ' up t - 

ii variety of causes* of which ils geographical position musi ieiLphumi 

certainly be esleemed not Ihe lea^l. The value of such a noble 

river as Ihe Thames was scarcely over-estimaled by the cilizens 

when* as the story goes, ihey expressed to King James their com- 

porative indifference to his threalened removal of himself* his 

court and pailianient, from London, if only Iheir river remained 

10 Ihem. The moiilh of the Thames is the mosi convenient porl on 

the westernmost boundary of Ihe European seaboard, and ships 

would often run in lo replenish Iheir tanks with the sweet water 

for which it was once famous.' 

After Ihe fall of the Western Empire (A.D. 476)* commercial 
enterprise sprang up among the free towns of Italy. The carrying 
Irade of the world's merchandise becaine centred for a lime in 
Venice, and that town led the way in spreading Ihe principles of 
commerce along Ihe shores of ihe Mediterranean* being closely 
followed by Genoa, Florence, and Pisa. The tide* which then 
set weslward, and continued its course beyond Ihe Pillars of 
Hercules, was mel in laler years by another siream of commerce 
from the shores of the Bailie." Small wonder, then, if the City of looij 



Sirypc remarks of Thamcv walcr ihal lI "dLd ^doncr become fine and clear 
ihan ihc New River waler. and was ever a clearer waler." — Sirype. Slovv's 
Survey, ed. 1720, bk. i, p. 25. Ariolhcr wnler speaks of "ihal most delicate and 
serviceable ryver of Thamei." — Howea's Chron., p. 933. 
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London wiis quick to profit by the continuous stream of traffic 
passing and repassing lis very door, and vmdicaled its lille lo be 
called — a^ the Venerable Bede had in very early days called it 
the Emporium of the World. ■* 

Bui if London's prosper ily were solely due to ils geographical 
posilion, we should look for the ^ame unrivalled pre-eminence 
in commerce in towns like Liverpool or Bristol, which possess 
similar local advanlages; whilsl, if royal favour or court gai- 
eties could make cilies great, we should have surely expecled 
Winchester* Warwick, York, or Stafford to have outstripped 
London in political and commercial greatness, for these were ihe 
residences of the rulers of Mercia, Northumbria, and Wessex, 
and the scenes of witena-gemots long before London could boast 
of similar favours. Yet none of these equals London in extent. 

The icniirr of population. Wealth, or political importance. 

ihc CI], of Lor- We musttherefore look for Other causes of London's pre-em- 

dor cciiTi[iJj?d villi 

Diiicr bDJDii°iii inence, and among these, we may reckon the fad Ihat the Cily 

has never been subject to any over-lord except the king. It never 
formed a portion of the king's demesne (doininiuin), bul has ever 
been held by ils burgesses as tenants in capite by burgage [free 

[0031 socage) tenure. Olher lowns like Brislol, Plymoulh, Beverley, or 

Durham, were subjecl to over-lords, ecclesiastical or lay, in ihe 
person of archbishop, bishop, abbot, baron or peer of Ihe realm, 
who kept in Iheir own hands many of the privileges which in Ihe 
more favoured Cily of London were enjoyed by the municipal 
aulhorities. 

In Ihe early part of Ihe Iwelfth century, Ihe town of Leicester, 
for instance, was divided inio four pans, one of which was in 



" During Edgar's rcign 1958-975). ihc foreign iradc of ihr Cily hinJ incrrascd 
lo such J degree, und notably wilh a body of German mcrchariK from ihc 
Easlcrri shores of ihc Bailie. {:allcd "Easlcrlmgs" {subacqiicnlly known as ihc 
Huiiic Mcrchanla of ihc Slccl-yard(, ihal his son iiad successor Elhclrcd drew 
up acHiidc of laws for Ihc purpose of rcgulalmg il. 

"El ipsa (i.e. Lundonia) mulloium emporium populomm Icrra mariquc 
vcnicnliuin." — Hisl. Eccl.^ lib. jI, cap. lu. 
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the king's demesne, whilsl The rest were held by Ihree dislinci 
over-lords. In course of lime, ihe whole of Ihe shaies fell into the 
hands of Count Robert of Meulan^ who left the town m demesne 
to the Earls of Leicester and his descendants; and lo this day the 
borough bear^ on its shield the arms of the Bellomonts.''' The 
town of Birmingham is said, in like manner* to bear ihe arms of 
the barons of that name; the lown of Cardiff* those of the De 
Clares; and Manchester, those of Ihe Byrons. Instances mighl be 
muhiplied. Bui the arms of the City of London and of free bor- 
oughs, like Winchester, Oxford, and Exeter, are referable lo no 
over-lord, although Ihe borough of Southwark still bears traces 
in its heraldic shield of its former ecclesiastical connection. rlir powers of in 

The influence of an over-lord for good or evil, over those sub- 
ject to his authorily, was immense. Take for instance, Sheffield, 
which was subject, in Ihe reign of Elizabeth, to Ihe Earl of 
Shrewsbury. The cutlery trade, even in those days, was the 
mam-stay of ihe lown, and yet Ihe earl could make and unmake 
the rules and ordinances which governed Ihe Cutlers' Company, 10041 
and could claim one half of the fines imposed on its members.^ 

When, during the reign of Charles II, nearly every municipal 
borough in Ihe kingdom was forced lo surrender its charter to the 
king, the citizens of Durham surrendered iheirs to the Bishop, 
who, to Ihe inlense horror of a conlemporary wriler, reserved to 
himself and his successors in ihe See the power of approving and 
confirming the mayor, aldermen, recorder, and common council 

Ofthatcity. Loidor undn Ibe 

The commercial greatness of London can be traced back to 
Ihe time of the Roman occupalion of Britain. From being litlle 
more Ihan a stockaded fori, situale al a poini on the river's bank 
which admilted of an easy passage by ferry across to Southwark, 



Pom 311 trrpirr 



^ Siubbi, Couii. Hisi, 1.409. 

^ Sec ordinances made by IhcEail (32 Eliz.).— Hunlcr's Hallamshirc (1819), 

p. 119. 
^ Luurcll, Diaij, I, p. 3\4. 
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London prospered under the proteclion afforded to its iraders by 
the presence of the Roman legions, but il never in Ihose diiys 
became the capital of the province. Ahhough n flourishing centre 
of commerce in the middle of the first century of the Christian 
era, it was nol deemed of sufficient iniporlance by Suetonius, ihe 
Roman general, to run the risk of defending against Boadicea^^ 
and although thought worthy of the title of Augusta — a name 
bestowed only on (owns of exceptional standing — the Romans 
did not hesilale lo leave both town and province lo iheir fate as 

[00^1 soon as danger threalened Iheni nearer home. 

DDiiD i| 4iy& P^^ military no less Ihan for commercial purposes — and Ihe 

Roman occupation of Britain was mainly a mililary one — good 
roads were essential, and these the Romans excelled in making. 
It IS remarkable Ihat in ihe Itinerary of Antoninus Pius, London 
figures either as Ihe starting poini or as Ihe terminus to nearly 
one-half of Ihe roules described in [he portion relating to Brilain.^ 
The name of one and only one of these Roman highways survives 
in the cily at Ihe present day, and Ihen only in its Teutonic and 
not Roman form — the Watling or "Walhelinga" Sireet, the street 
which led from KenI Ihrough Ihe cily of London to Chester and 
York, and ihence by iwo branches lo Cailisle and the neighbour- 
hood of Newcastle. The Ermin Street, another Roman road wilh 
a Teutonic name, led from London to Lincoln, with branches lo 

Lcndai bjid|r ird Doncaster and York, but ils name no longer survives in Ihe city. 

The same reasons thai led ihe Romans to establish good roads 
Ihroughoiil Ihe counlry led Ihem also to erect a bridge across Ihe 
river from London to South wark, and in later years to enclose the 
city wilh a walL To the building of the bridge, which probably 
look place in the early years of Ihe Roman occupalion, London 



"Al Sucloniua ni]ra{:Gn&la[ilLJJiicdto& mlcr ho&lca Londimum fccTcxbl, {:Dg- 
nomcnlo quidcm colonic nori msignc. &cd {:Df m [icgolialoium cl commcaljuin 
jiia:iimc cclcbrc." — Tacilui, Ann., xiv, 33. 

For ihr direction of ihc vanous loulcs, scr Ellon's Origins of Engl. Hisl.. p. 
344 iiolc. 
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owed much of lis youthful prosperily; whenever any accideni 
happened lo Ihe bridge the daniiige was always promptly re- 
paired. Not so with the walls of the city. They were allowed 
to fall into decay until the prudence and military genius of the 
great Alfred caused ihem to be repaired as a bulwark against the 
onslaughts of the Danes. |oo6i 

"Britain had been occupied by the Romans, but had not be- "^''^ ^i=i>»riurc of 

- Ibic RoniBn Ic- 

come Roman, and the scanty and superficial civilization which g^^n^ g^ ,,^ f,^„_ 

the Britons had received from the Ronian occupation was oblit- ■^cqucncjrs 

erated by the calamities which followed Ihe northern invasions 

of the fifth and following centuries. A Christian cily, as Augusta 

had probably been, not a vestige of a Christian church of the 

Roman period has come down to us.'" It quickly lapsed into 

paganism. Its very name disappeais, and with it the names of its 

streets^ its traditions and its customs. Its inhabitants forgot the 

Latin tongue, and the memories of 4O0 years were clean wiped 

out. There remains to us of the present day nothing lo remind 

us of London under the Roman empire, save a fragment of a 

wall, amilestone, a few coins and statuettes, and some articles of 

personal ornament or domestic use — little more in fact, than what 

may be seen in the Museum attached to the Guildhall Library. 

The long subjection to Roman rule had one disastrous effect. It 

enervated the people and left them powerless to cope with those 

enemies who, as soon as Ihe iron hand of the Roman legions was 

removed, came forth from their hiding places to harry the land. 

Thus it was that when the Picts and Scots again broke loose 
from their northern fastnesses and threatened London as they 
had done before (A.D. 368), they once more appealed for aid 
lo Ihe Roman emperor, by whose assistance the marauders had 
formerly been driven back. But times were different in 446 
to what they had been in 36S. The Roman empire was itself 10071 



.^ppeil 1(1 Rori? fdr 

■ id igiiiial llic Pii:l& 

■ nd ScDis. A. D 

44fi 



' Siubbs, Cousi. Hisi., i., 60. 
The church of Si. Pclcr-upori-Corrihill claJEna a Roman ocigiii, bjl 1I& claim 
15 unAub^lanUJlcd by any proof. 
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threatened with an invasion of Ihe Golhs, and Ihe emperor had 
his hands too full to allow him lo lend a favourable ear lo ihe 

Mf cling wiih Tc- "groans of the Britons."" 

fu...l, m. Bcnon. Compelled lo seek assistance elsewhere. Ihe Brilons invited ii 

call Lu Ibic Siions 

tribe of warriors, ever ready to let iheir services for hire, from 
the North Sea, lo lend them Iheir aid. The foreigners came in 
answer to the invitation, ihey saw, Ihey conquered; and then they 
refused lo leave an island Ihe fertilily of which Ihey appreciated 
no less than Ihey despised Ihe slothfulness of lis inhabitanls.'" 
They turned Iheir weapons iigainst their employers, and ulterly 
routed them at Crayford, driving them to lake refuge within the 

The biiilc Df ilir walls of London. 

■c.«|ir FD.d ■ „^_p_ ^^j j^^^j^ ^l^jg . Hengisi iind ^sc [Eric or Ash] 

A D 45T 

his son fought ag<iinsl the Brilons al a place called Creegan-Ford 
ICrayford] iind there slew four thousand men, and the Britons 
then forsook Kent, and in great terror fled to London/''^ So 

runs Ihe Anglo-Saxon chronicle, and this is Ihe sole piece of 
informiilion concerning London it vouchsafes us for one hundred 
and fifty years following Ihe deparlure of the Romans. The 

|ooi] information, scant as il is, serves lo show thai London had not 

quite become a deserted cily, nor had yet been devastated as 
others had been by the enemy. Its walls still served lo afford 

Londai. ilir shelter lo Ihe terrified refugees. 

D,. nopal, h Di inr ^jj^ii ij^^l ^g i,^.ijj ^^ ^ ^^^ lg li^ l]jg possession of Ihe 

Eisl Saionh. ' 

East Saxons. How they caine there is a matter for conjecture. 
It is possible that with the whole of the surrounding counties in 

the hands of the eneniy, Ihe Londoners were driven from their 



This appeal inxik ihc follo\Miig form; — "The groans of I he Brilons lo Aclius, 
for ihc ihird rime Consul [j.i^. A.D.{fns 446]. The savages drive ui lo the sea, 
and rhc :^aeasl^ us back upon llic savages, so ansc Uvo kinds of death, jnd we 
arc en her drowned or slaughlcred." — Ellon, Origins of Engl. Hisl.. p. 360. 

" "PoslcaveroexploralaiasLilr rerhblalcel indbgeaacuEn Laerha,ruplo feed ere, 
in ipsos, a quibus fuerani invilari amia verleninl." — Newburgh. Hisl. Renim 
Anglic. (Rolls Scries No. S2). Froirmiuin. p. 13. 

" Anglo-Sax. Chron., li, 12. 



Bisbiup of Loinlon, 
A.D. 6U4 
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city lo 5eek mean? of subsislence eli^ewhere, and thai when the 
EasI Saxons took possession of it, they found houses and streets 
deserled. Liltle relishing a life within a town, they probably 
did not make a long stay, and, on their departure, the former 

inhabitanis returned and the cily slowly recovered its wonted 

iippearance, as the coiinlry iuound became more settled. mclihu'v, ibic fuM 

Christianily in the country had revived, and London was now 
to receive its first bishop. It is the year 604. "This year," wriles 

Ihe chronicler, "Aiigusline hallowed two bishops, Mellitus and 
Justus; Mellitus he sent lo preach baptism to the Easi Saxons, 
whose king was called Seberht, son of Ricula^ the sister of Elhel- 
berl whom Elhelbert had Ihere sel as king. And Ethelberl gave to 
Mellilus a bishop's see at London." This passage is remarkable 
for I wo reasons: — (1) as shewing us thai London was al this lime 
siluate in Essex, the kingdom of the East Saxons, and (2) thai 
Seberhl was but a roi faineanl^ enjoying no real independence in 
spite of his dignity as ruler of Ihe East Saxons and nominal masler 
of London, his uncle Elhelberl, king of the Canlii, exercising a 
hegemony over "all the nalions of the English as far as the 1009 
Humber." '^ 

Hence it is Ihat London is spoken of by some as being the 
metropolis of the East Saxons,'^ and by others as being the 
principal city of the Cantii; Ihe fact being that, though local- 
ly situate in Essex, il was deemed the political capital of thai 



"In quu vidclicci gcrilc lunc Icmporis Sabcitus, ncpos Elhclbcrii ex irfirorc 
RicLila, icgnabal qiiamvis ^iib polcslulc posilus cjusdcm Elhclbcm. qui om- 
nibus, jl ^upra diclum c^l, ii&qLic ad Icnninum Humbrx flumini&, AnglDium 
gcniibus impcrabal." — Bcdc, Lib. ii, c. iii. 

"Qiionim \i.€., Onculahiini SutLonum] mclropolia Lundoaiu civilas 
csl." — Bcdc. Lib. II, c. 111. So, JgJin. jriolhcr wrilcr describes London 
al ihc iLJnc tl was dcvaslalcd by ihc Danes in S5I j'> "Sua in aqulFon jti npa 
Tamcsis flummis in {lonfiniD Easl-S^xum cl Middcl-Sxhum, ^d lamcn ad 
Easl-Srxum illaci'vilascum vcrilalc pcitincL" — Flor. Wigorn., (cd. byThoipc, 
for Efigl.Hisi.Soc.), 1.72. 

Kcmblc. Sa:iDn& in England, ii, 556. 
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SI. Piul''.ciihcdrai kingdom which for the time being happened lo be paramount. 

founded hy Eihci- After ihe death of Seberlit, the Londoners becdiiie dissatisfied 

with their bishop and drove him out. Mellitus became in course 
of time Archbishop of Canterbury, whilst Ihe Londoners agiiin 
reliipsed into piiganism.'^ No! only was ihe erection of a ciilhe- 
dral in Ihe cily due lo Elhelbert, bill it was also iit his insligalion, 
if no! wilh his treiisure^ that Seberht^ the "weiilthy sub-king of 
London," wiis, as is believed, induced to found the Abbey of 

TJif nvil ciii« Weslminsler.'^ 

When Ihe Saxon kingdoms became uniled under Egbert and 

IQIQI he became rex lolius Britanma: (A.D. 827), London began lo 

take a more promineni place among Ihe cilies of the kingdom, 
nolwithslanding ils having been three times destroyed by fire be- 
tween 674 and 801 .'^ II became more oflen the seal of Ihe royal 
residence, and Ihe scene of witena-gemots; nevertheless il was 
nol the seal of governmeni, much less the capital. Then and for 
a long time lo come it had a formidable rival in Winchester, the 
chief town of Egbert's own kingdom of Wessex. To Winchester 
that king proceeded in triumph afler conipleling the union of the 
Saxon kingdoms, and ihither he summoned his vassals to hear 
himself proclaimed their overlord. From Wmchesler, Alfred, 
too, promulgaled his new code of Wessex law — a pari of ihe 
famoM^ DomboCy a copy of which is said to have been at onetime 
preserved among the archives of the Cily of London"" — and Ihe 
Easter gemdl, no matter where the olher geiiidls of ihe year were 
held, was nearly always held at Winchester. When it came lo 
a question of trade regulalion, then London took precedence of 



"Mcllilum vcroLuudonicnscscpiirfiopujn rccipcrc [lolucniril, idolalnaniagls 
ponlificibus scrvirc gaudculcs. Bcdc, Lib. ii, cap. vi. — Cf Flor. Wigoru., i, I 3. 
"Ecclc&iam ... bcali Petri qux ^ila c&l m loco icFcibib j^lil ab incolis 
Thorncyc auncnpaluc ... i\\i7c alim ... bcali ^ihclbcrli hoilalu ... a Subcrtho 
pi^divilc quodam ^ub-rcgulo Ljadoni?. ncpolc videlicet ipsius regis, con- 
slruclacsi."— Kcjnblc,Cod. Dipl., 555. 
'^ Rogcrdc Hovcdca (Rolls Scries No. 51), i.S. 16, 18. 
■ Norlon, Commcnlarics on ihc Cily of Londoa, 3rd cd., p. 53, Ac. 
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Winchester. "Let one measure and one weight pass, such as is 
observed at London and al Winchesler/'"' enacled King Edgar, 
whose system of legislation was marked with so much success 
thiit "Edgar'^ Law" was referred to by posterity as lo Ihe old 
constitution of ihe realm. LoidDn id ite 

In Ihe meantime, the country had been invaded by a fresh H'l'd^'if H'f "an^ 
enemy, and the sanie atrocities which the Briton had suffered at 
the hands of the Siixon, the Saxon was made to suffer at the loiii 
hands of the Dane. London suffered with ihe rest of the kingdom. 
In 839 we read of ii "great slaughter" there;"" in S5I Ihe cily wiis 
in the hands of the enemy, and continued to remain at the mercy 
of Ihe Danes, so much so, in fiict, thai in 872 we find Ihe Danish 
aimy laking up winler qiiarlers within lis walls, as in a cily thai 
was Iheir own."' nirTrcn^ofWcd- 

It was now, when the clouds were darkest, that Alfred, brother """-^ i> ^^^ 
of King Elhelred, appeared on Ihe scene, and after more Ihan 
one signal success by land and sea, concluded ihe Irealy of 
Wedmore [A.D. 878J""' by which a vast IracI of land bounded 
by an imaginary line drawn from the Thames along Ihe river 
Lea lo Bedford, and thence along ihe Roman Walling Sireel 
to Ihe Welsh border, was ceded to (he enemy under Ihe name 
of Danelagh. The treaty, although il curtailed the Kingdom of 
Wessex, and left London ilself at Ihe mercy of the Danes, was 
followed by a period of comparative Iranquillity, which allowed 
Alfred time to make preparalions for a fresh siruggle that was to 
wrest from the enemy the land they had won. rlir Durhe^iiriicd 

The Danes, like Ihe Angles and the Jutes before Ihem, set f'^i^Lo^dai 
liltle store by forlifications and walled towns, preferring always 



Thorpe, I 14. The Troy wcighl was kcpl in ihc Husling of Londnn and 
known as ihc Hii'>lLiig-\vcLghl. — Sirypc, Slow's Survey 1 1721)), Bk. v,, 3b9. 

'- Anglo-Sa\. Chron..ii, 55. 

'^ "And in ihc same year [Le. S511 came Ihrcc hundred and fifly ^hips Id 
ihc moulh of Ihc Thames, and landed, and look Canterbury and Loadon by 
siorm." — id. ii, 56. 

" Anglo-Sax. Chron., il, 64,65. 
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to defend Iheniselves by combal in open field, and Ihe Roman 
wall of The City was allowed to fall slill further into decay. In ihe 
ipi2] eyes of Alfred on the other hand, London* with its surrounding 

wall, was a place of the first importance, and one to be acquired 
and kept al all hazards. Al length he achieved Ihe objecl of his 
ambition and succeeded in driving out the Danes, (A.D. SS3 or 

Alfred 'jcslorcs' S84)."^ 
LDndai. 3Eb-EET 

Whilst the enemy direcled Iheir allenlion to further conquests 
in France and Belgium, Alfred bent his energies towards repair- 
ing the City walls and building a ciladei for his defence — "ihe 
germ of ihal lower which was to be first the dwelling place of 
Kings* and then ihe scene of Ihe mailyrdom of their victims."" 
To his foresight in this respect was it due that the city of London 
was never again taken by open assault, but successfully repelled 
all attacks whilst the surrounding country was often devastated. 

Nor did Alfred confine his attention solely to strengthening 
the city against attacks of enemies without or to making it more 
habitable. He also laid Ihe foundation of an inlernal Government 
analagous to that established in the Shires. Under the year A.D. 
886, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle"' records that "King Alfred 
restored London; and all the Angio race turned to him that were 
not in bondage of the Danish men; and he then committed the 
loiJi burgh to "the keeping of the aldornian ^thelred." In course 

of lime Ihe analogy between shire and city organization became 



The Aiiglij-SatLcni Chromclc — ihc cxi&lcncc of which in ils present fbim 
ha'v bccri allnbulcd lo Alfred's cucouragcmcul of lilrralurr — seems lo convey 
ihis meaning, aJlhough il is nol quite clcai on ihc poinl. Henry of Hunlingdon 
(Rolls Scries No. 44, pp. 148-149) ascribes Ihe recovery of London by Alfred 
lo the year SS6. The lalePiofcssorFrcemun (Norman Conquesi, i., 56) does the 
same^ and compares the slaliis of London al ihe Jime wuh ihal of a German free 
cily, which II more nearly resembled, ihan an inlegral portion of a king|]om. 

-'' Freeman^ Norman Conqucil^ i, 279. 

"' Anglo-Sax. Chron., iL^ 67. Cf "Lundoniam civilalcm honorifice reslauravil 
el habilabilcm feci! qjam eliani. .Clhcredo Merciomni comiiri servandiim 
commendavil." — Flor. 'A^'igom.^ i, 101. 
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more close. Where ihe former had ils Shirenioie, ihe larler had its 
Folkmole, meermg in SL Piiul's Churchyard by summons of the 
great belL The County Court found it^ co-reliilive in the Husling 
Court of Ihe City; Ihe Hundred Court in the City Wardmote.-^ 

For Ihe nexl ten years Alfred busied himself founding d n^vy 
and establishing order in different pails of the country, but in 896 
he was compelled to hasten to London from the west of England 
to assist in the repulse of another altack of the Danes. Two years 
before (894) the Danes had threalened London, having eslab- 
lished a fortification al Beamfleate or Soulh Benfleel* in Essex, 
whence ihey harried the surrounding counlry. The Londoners on 
that occasion joined that part of Ihe army which Alfred had left 
behind in an atlack upon Ihe fori, which they nol only succeeded 
in taking, but Ihey "took all ihal ihere was within, as well money 
as women and children, and broughl all lo London; and all the 
ships Ihey either broke in pieces or burned, or broughl lo London 
or to Rochester.""'' Nor was this all: Hasting's wife and his two 
sons had been made prisoners, bill were chivalrously reslored by 
Alfred. 

The Danes, however, were nol lo be daunted by defeat nor 
moved from Iheir purpose by Ihe generous conduci of Alfred. In 
896 Ihey again appeared. This lime ihey erected a work on the 
sea, twenty miles above London. Alfred made a reconnaissance 
and closed up the river so Ihat they found it impossible to bring 
out Iheir ships. ^^ They therefore abandoned Iheir vessels and 
escaped across coimlry, and "ihe men of London" writes the 
chronicler, "brought away the ships, and all Ihose which they 
could nol bring off they broke up, and those that were staiworth 
Ihey broughl inio London."" 



Siubbs. Cousi. Hisi., i.405. 
Anglo-Sax. Chion., ii. 71. 



'" According lo Henry of Hunlmgdon (Rolls Scries No. 74. p. 150) Alfred 
divcrlcd rhc walcrs of Ihe Lea ihal his enemy's ships were 'virandcd. 

-id., ii. 71. Cf. "Qujnijn [luvium Lundonicnirf^s quasdam Lucidoni^m 



.\n illBct of ihc 
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394 
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The principle of each man becoming responsible lo ihe Gov- 

erniiienl for Ihe good behaviour of Ihe neighbour, involved in 
Ihe syslem of friinkpledge which Alfred established Ihroughout 
the whole of his kingdom* subject lo his rule* was ciirried a slep 
furlher by Ihe citizens of London iit a laler date. Under Athehlan 
(A.D. 925-940) we find Iheni banding logether iind forming an 
association for mutual defence of life and property, and thus 
assisting Ihe execulive in the mainteniince of liiw and order. A 
complete code of ordinances, regulating this "frith" or peace gild, 
as it was called, drawn up by ihe bishops and reeves of Ihe burgh, 
FijHi mcniLDn of i and Confirmed by the members on oath, is still preserved to us."'" 

□ ulJdbiilL in Lou- — -, ^ l ci j ■ ^ j ' ^i_ ■ ^i_ 

. The enactments are chiefly directed against Ihieves, Ihe mea- 

sures to be laken lo bring ihem lo justice, and ihe penalties lo 
be imposed on Ihem, Ihe formation of a common fund for the 
pursuit of thieves, and for making good to members any loss 
they may have suslained. So far, the gild underlook duties of a 

[01^1 public characler, such as are found incorporated among olher 

laws of the kingdom, but it had, incidentally, also its social and 
religious side. When the ruling members met in their gild-hall,^^ 
which Ihey did once a month, "if Ihey could and had leisure," 

The "fjiiii-giiild/ they enjoyed a refeclion wilh ale-drinking or "byl-filling." 

Some writers see in Ihe "frith -gild" of Athelslan's day, nolhing 

irkidl^ locieiy. more than a mere "friendly society," meeting togelher once a 
monlh, lo drink their beer and consull about mailers of mulual 
insurance and other lopics of more or less social and religious 
character.'"' Bui Ihere is evidence to show that Ihe lie which 



vchuni, quai^am ■vcid pcnilusconfringjiil.'' — Flor. Wigorn., i, 115. 
" JudiciaCivilalisLundoniz, Thorpe, 97, 103. 
This L'v ihc caclic5l mcnhoii of a guildhall m London: and ihc alc-making 
which look place al ihc mccling of ihc officers of ihc fnlh-gulEd, accounlii in jII 

pcobabilily for GiialdiES Cambicnsis (VLUGalfridL, Rolls Scflcs No. 21 liI., c. 
3.) haviag dc&cnbcd ihc Gjildhall of London a^ "Aula piiblica quz a polomin 
convcnLj no men acccpil." 

"NolwLlhManding ihc buU-filllug and fcaslmg, Ihis appears lo have been 

a purcL^ leligious aad social guild, aad, allhough il may have subsequenlly 
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united members of a "frilh-gild" was stronger and more solemn 
Ihim any which binds llie members of a friendly sociely or vol- 
untary associalion. The punishmeni of one who was guilty of 
breaking his "frith" wiis praclically banishment or death. Such 
ii one, in Athelsliin's time, was ordered lo abjure ihe counlry, 
which probiibly meant no more than Ihal he was to leave his 
burgh or perhaps the shire in which he dwell, but if ever he 
returned, he mighl be treated as a thief taken "hand -h abbe nde" 
or one taken wilh stolen goods upon him, in other words, "with 
the mainour. "^^ A thief so taken niighl lawfully be killed by the 
first man who met him, and the slayer was, according to the code 
of Ihe "frilh-gild," "lo be iwelve pence Ihe beller for ihe deed."'^ loifii 
Under these circumstances, il is more reasonable lo suppose, 
that Ihe "frilh-gild" was nol so much a voluntary association as 
one imposed upon members of the community by some public 
authority.'' ■^ t icDiiTiirinriii 

°]'rii Id LDndDfi 

The commercial supremacy of London, not only over Winch- mrrchami 
ester but over every other town in Ihe kingdom, now becomes 
more distinct, for when Athelstan appointed moneyers or m inters 
throughout the counlry, he assigned eight (Ihe largest number 
of all) to London, whilst for Winchester he appointed only six, 
other towns being provided with bul one or al most Iwo.^^ The 
king, moreover, showed his predilection for London by ereclmg 
a mansion house for himself within the city's walls. 

The encouragement which Athelstan gave lo commercial en- 
lerprise by enacting, ihal any merchani who undertook success- 
fully three voyages across the high seas at his own cosi (if nol in 



become il po^^^r in ihccily, so far, il is only of impoiTancc j^ [he firsl evidence 
of eombinalion among ihe inhabiliinl^ of London foi aii^lhing Like corporate 
aclion." — LoflLC, Hisl. of London, i,6S. 

" La\v&of Alhelslan. — Thorpe, 9 3. 
Judicia Civilalis Lundoni?. — Thorpe, 100. 

"Gross. The Gild Merchani. I, 178-179. 

'^ WiltmsLcgcs Anglo-Sas, p. 59. 
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his own vessel) sliould rank as a thane, musi have iiffecled the 
RcurroiiiicDirc^ LondoH bupgess Hiore ihan ihose of any olher lown. 

.. \. ,>,>. ~~, Under Ethelred II, surnamed the " Unread v" or "redeless" from 

his indifference to the "rede" or council of his advisers, the city 

|oni would again have fallen into the hands of the Danes, bill for Ihe 

personal courage displayed by ils inhabitants and the proleclion 
which, by Alfred's foresighl, Ihe walls were able to afford them. 
In 994, Olaf and Sweyn sailed up ihe Thames with a large fleet 
and threatened to burn London. Obslinale fighting took place, 
but the enemy, we are lold, "suslained niore harm and evil than 
Ihey ever deemed that any townsman could do to Ihem, for the 
Holy Mother of God, on thai day, manifesled her mercy to the 

TJic firai pi>rpem townsiiien and delivered them from their foes.'"'" 

^"^^^ ' Malters might nol have been so bad had nol Ihe king already 

committed Ihe fatal error of attempting to secure peace by buying 
off the enemy. In 991, he had, wilh the consent of his witan, 
raised the sum of £10,000 wilh which he had bribed the Danish 
host. This was the origin of ihe tax known as Danegell, which 
in after years became one of the chief financial resources of Ihe 
Crown and continued almost uninlerrupledly down to the reign of 
Henry II. The effect of ihe bribe was naturally enough to induce 
the enemy to make further depredalions whenever in want of 
money; and accordingly, a Danish fleet threatened London ihe 
very next year (992) and again in 994. On Ihis last occasion, ihe 
iame wretched expedient was resorted to, and Ihe Danes were 

The mjihjcrr of again bought off. 

Darei |]||i Nov., 

"And if a mrrchani Ihiivcd so ihal he fared ihricc over ihc wide sea by 



his own means [c/ixfrc, crafr| ihcn was he ihcnccfonhof lharic-righi worthy." 
(Thoffic, 81.) The word cjiiflc i& similarly Iranslalcd in Wilkin^'s Leges 
Anglo -Saxomcic, (cd. 172 I, p. 71.) pei jocuiteil^s siias; bul ihcrc vccms no 
icason why il should nol be lakcu lo mean [ilcrally a crafi or vessel. The 
passage occurs in a lisl of "People's Rank" which "formerly" prevailed, and is 
probably of Alhelslan's lime, even if il did nol form pan of ihe JudiciaCivilalis 
LLindonii. — Wilkms, op. c/f. p. 70 nole. 
'" AnElo-Sas.Chron.,ii, 105. 
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Nor was cowiirdice Ihe only charge of which Elhelred was 
guilty. To Ihis must be added lieachery and murder, [n ihe year 
1002, when he married Ihe daughter of Ihe Duke of Normandy, 
hoping thereby to win Ihe Duke's friendship and to close the [oisj 
harbours on Ihe French coiist against Sweyn, Ethelred issued 
secrel orders for a massacre of all Danes found in England. In 
this massacre, which took place on Ihe Festival of SL Brice 
(I3lh Nov.), perished Gunhild, sister of Sweyn. Under these 
circumstances, il can scarcely be wondered at, that ihenceforth 
the Danish invasions became more frequent, more systematic, 
and more extensive than ever. 

For four years they continued their depredations "cruelly 
marking every shire in Wessex with burning and with harrying." 
Then they were again bought off wilh a sum of £36,000, and 
two years' respite (1007-S) was gamed."" It was a respite and 
no more. As soon as they had speni their money, Ihey came 
again, and in 1009 made several assaults on London — "They 
often fought against the town of London, but to God be praise 
that it yet stands sound, and Ihey have ever fared ill." " Every 
year Ihey struck deeper into the hearl of Ihe counlry, and carried 
theu plundering expedilions from Wessex inio Mercia and EasI 

Anglia. riir murder of .\lip 



In lOL I Canterbury was taken and sacked, Alphage, the Arch- 
bishop, being made prisoner, and carried away by the Danish 
fleet lo Greenwich. Finding it impossible to exiort a ransom, Ihey 
brulally murdered him (I9lh May, 1012), in one of their drunken 
moods, pelting him in theu open court or "husting" with bones 
and skulls of oxen.''^ The worlhy prelate's corpse was allowed to 
be removed to London where il was reverently inlerred in Si. |(il9 
Paul's. A few years later, Cnut caused il lo be transferred with 



Alpliige. 1017. 



•'^ Anglo-Sax. Chion.. II, p. 114. 



*- -W.ii,p. 115. 

*' -Id. 11. pp. 1 17, I IS. AnnjI. Moria'vi.. Wavcrlcy (Rolls ScriciNo. 36), ii, p. 
173. 
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due solemnily To Ihe Archbishop's own iiiefropoliLm church of 
swcyu agBin ai- C^nleibury. 

iBck'i Lonnlun, \ D. 

injj In me following year. Sweyn was so successful in reducing 

Ihe Norlhumbriiins and the inhsbilsnts of the five boroughs^'*"' 
as well as Ihe lowns of Wmchester and Oxford* taking hoslages 
from each as he went* that he Ihought he mighl venture once 
more to attack London itself; hoping for better success thiin had 
attended him on previous occasions. He was the more anxious 
to capture London, because Etheired himself was there, but he 
again met with such determined resistance, and so many of his 
followers were drowned in the Tliames that for the fourth time 

Lcndaiiulfrpii'; he had to beat a retreat.'*^ 

Leaving London for a while, Sweyn proceeded to conquer 
that piirl of England which still held out against him, and havmg 
accomplished his purpose, was again preparing to attack the one 
city which had baffled all his altenipts to capture, when the Lon- 
doners themselves, finding further opposition hopeless, offered 
their submission and left Etheired to take care of himself."' This 
he did by betaking himself to Normandy, where he remained 

Elrriicn aF Cnji, uutll Swcyu's death in the following year {3rd Feb., 1014). 

Upon this event taking place, the crews of the Danish fleet 
[0701 assumed the right of disposing of the English crown, and elected 

Sweyn's son, Cnut, to be king. The English, however, compelled 
as they had been by superior strength to submit to the father, 
were in no mood to accept without a struggle the sovereignty of 
his son. The whole of the Wilan at once declared in favour of 
sending for Etheired, with the assurance "that no lord was dearer 
than their natural lord," if only he would promise to govern them 
more justly than before."'^ Etheired sent word by Ediinind his 



The lovh'na of Leicester, Lincoln. Nolliugham, Stamford, und Derby, which 
for many ycaii were Hx:cuf icd by the Danes, were vd called. 
'^ Anglo-Sax. Chron., 1 1, pp. I 13, 119. 

"' -hi. Li. p. 119. HcniyofHuiiiingdon(Roll&Sene&No74),p. ISO. 
''' Ariglo-Sas. Chron., li, p. 120. 



London 
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son that "he would be lo Ihem a kind lord, and amend all the 
Ihings which they eschewed, and iill the Ihing^ should be forgiven 
which had been done or siiid to hhn, on condition thai Ihey all, 
unanimously and without lieachery, would turn to him." Pledges 
were given and laken on either side, and thenceforth a Danish 
king was lo be looked upon as im outlaw.''^ Eihclrcd rcium'. lo 

When Ethelred arrived in England, he was accompanied ac- 
cording lo an Icelandic Saga,'''' by King Olaf, of Norway, who 
assisted him in expelling the Danes from Southwark, and gain- 
ing an entrance inio the cily. The manner in which ihis was 
carried out, is thus described. A small knol of Danes occupied 
a stronghold in Ihe Cily, whilst others were in possession of 
Southwark. Between Ihe two lay London Bridge — a wooden 
bridge, "so broad Ihat Iwo waggons could pass each other upon 
it" — forlified by barricades, lowers, and parapets, and manned 
by Danes. Ethelred was naturally very anxious to get possession 1021 
of Ihe bridge, and a meeting of chiefs was summoned to consull 
how it could be done. Olaf promised lo lay his fleet alongside the 
bridge if the English would do the same. This was agreed upon. 
Having covered in Ihe decks of ihe vessels with a wooden roof 
to prolect Ihe crew and fighling men, Olaf succeeded in rowing 
lighl up 10 Ihe bridge and laying cables round ils piers. This done, 
he caused his ships to head down stream and the crews to row 
their hardesl. The resull was Ihal Ihe piles were loosened and the 
bridge, heavily weighled by Ihe Danes who were fighting upon 
it, gave way. Many were thrown into the river, whilsl others 
made good their retreat lo Soulhwark, which was soon afterwards 
stormed and taken. This incideni in connection with Elhelred's 
reliirn formed Ihe subject of more Ihan one Scandinavian poem, 
of which the following may serve as a specimen: — 



" -l(f. ii, p. 120. Cf. "Ad hxc prmcipci sc non ampliua Danicum rcgcm 
admis&uro^ in Angliam unanimilcr spopondciunl." — Flor. Wigom., I, p. 169- 

The Hcimskringl JorChromcIc of ihc kings of Norway, Iranslalcd from ihc 
Icelandic of Snoiro SlurLcson, 11. pp. S-l I. 
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"London Bridge is broken down — 
Gold is won and biighl renown. 

Shields resounding. 

War -horns sounding, 
Hildur shouling in the din! 

Arrows singing, 

Mail-coats ringing — 
Odin makes our Olaf win!" 

DrivHi Cnul on I of 

^"^ *' For a shorl while after his return Ethelred displayed a spirit of 

palriotism and courage beyond any he had hitherto shown. He 
succeeded in surprising and defealing the Danes in thai district 
of Lincolnshire known as Lindsey, and drove Cnut to take refuge 
|o??l in his ships* and eventually to sail away to Denmark.^" 

Rcurr oE Cnji, n was not iong before he again appeared; he was then* howev- 

er* lomeet in Ihe field Ethelred 's son, Edmund, whose valour had 
gained for him the name of Ironside. This spirited youth, forming 
a striking contrast to the weak and pusillanimous character of 
his falher, had collected a force lo withsland ihe enemy, but 
the men refused lo fighl unless Ethelred came with thera, and 
unless they had "the support of the citizens of London."^' A 
message was therefore seni to him at London lo take the field 
wilh such a force as he could gather. Falher and son thereupon 
joined forces; but Ihe king was in ill-heallh, and it wanted but a 
whisper of Ireachery to send him back lo the security of London's 
walls. Thilher, too, marched Cnul, bill before he arrived Elhelred 
had died (23rd April, 1016).^- The laie king was buried in St. 

The liwh Df Paul's.^' 

Eiiirirrd rr^.iaiirg The City of Loudou had by this time attained a position higher 

lDrei|r I ride 

than it had ever reached before. "We cannot as yet call it Ihe 
CiLpital of the kingdom, but its geographical position made oue 



" Anglo-Sax. Chron., li. 120. 



Anglo-Sax. Chrou., li. 12 I . 
' -hi. li., 122. 
' Mjlmc^bury, Gcsia Rcgum (Rolls Scries, No. 90), 1,215. 
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of the chief bulwarks of the laud, and in no piiil of the realm do 
we find the inhabilanls outdoing the piitriotism and counige of its 
valiant citizen^/'^''' Under Edgar Ihe foreign trade with the city 
had increased to such an exieni Ihat Elhelred, his son, deemed il 
lime to draw up a code of laws to regulale ihe customs to be paid 
by the merchaiils of France and Flanders as well as by Ihe "em- 
peror's men/ the fore-runners of those "easterling" merchants, 
who, from their headquarters in the Steel-yard at Dowgate, \<)2i] 
subsequently became known as merchants of the Steel-yard/^ 

Among the multitude of foreigners that in after-years thronged 
the streets of the city bartering pepper and spices from the far 
east, gloves and cloth, vinegar and wine, in exchange for the 
rural products of the country, might be seen the now much hated 
but afterwards much favoured Dane.^ The Dane was again 
master of all England, except London, and Ethelred's kingdom, 
before the close of his reign, was confined within the narrow 
limits of the city's walls; "that true-hearted city was once more 
the bulwark of England, the centre of every patriotic hope, the 
special object of every hostile attack. "^^ Elccnan of Ed- 

AtEthelred'sdeathlheWitan whowereinLondonunited with """^ '™'""'' ^^ 
the inhabitants of the city in choosing Edmund as his successor, [ois 
This is the first recorded instance of the Londoners having taken 
a direct part in the election of a king. Cnut disputed Edmund's 
right to the crown, and proceeded to attack the city. He sailed up 
the Thames with his fieet, but being unable to pass the bridge, he 
dug a canal on the south side of the river, whereby he was enabled 
to carry his ships above bridge, and so invest the city along the 



Freeman. No cm an Conqjcal, i, 303. 



Thorpe, Aficicul Laws arid luslilnlcs, 127, I2S. 

In cojisc of iLisic ihc ajlivcs of Denmark acquired ihc pnvilcgc of sojourn- 
ing al[ ihc ^car round in Loadou — a privilege accorded lo fc\v, if an^ olhcr, 
forcigncii. They cajoyed moreover ihc benefil^ of ihe 'ihc law of ihc cily of 
London' (ia leide iacifie de Lovifdres] in olher words, ihc right of resorting lo 
fail or market ia an^ place ihroughcul England. — Liber Cusl. pi. i. p. 63. 
' Freeman, Norman Conquest, i, 41 S. 
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whole lenglh of Ihe riverside. To complele the invesrmenl, and 
sopreveni yny of Ihe inhabilaiils escaping eilher by l^nd or water, 
PM] he ditched the city rounds so that none could pass in or oul.^^ 

cnui's iiicmpDv im This» as Well as iwo other altempt^ made by Cnut within a few 

London fruilralal ■ .- ■ . t i ■ j- ■ 

weeks of each olher lo capture London by siege, were fruslraled 
by the delermmed opposilion of Ihe cilizen^/^ "ALmighly God 
viriory af iiir saved il," US the chronicler piously remarks. 

^oiT""^''""""" ^°'' ^"^* ^"^^ ^"""^ successful in the field, being worsted 

in no less than five pitched battles against Edmund, until by 
the treachery of Edmund's brother-in-law, Eadric, alderman of 
Mercia^ he succeeded at last in vanquishing the English army on 

Agrrerrcni hr- the memorable field of Assandun. 

i^«i Edmjid ird ^f^g|. i^j.^ Edmund reliictanlly consented lo a conference and 

CddI Edc pjriLliDr 

Df ilic tifLgdom. a division of the kingdom. The meeting look place at OIney, and 

there it was agreed Ihat Edmund should retain his crown, and 
rule over all England south of the Thames, logelher with East 
Anglia, Essex and London, whilsl Cnul should enjoy the resi of 
the kingdom. "The citizens, beneath whose walls the power of 
Cnul and his father had been so often shattered, now made peace 
wilh Ihe Danish hosl. As usual, money was paid to them, and 
they were allowed lo winter as friends within Ihe unconquered 

Criil kirg Df city/ 

ill Ergiird, j^^ partition of the kingdom between Edmund and Cnut had 

scarcely been agreed upon before Ihe former Lmexpecledly died 

|02ii (30th Nov., 1016) and Cnut became masler of London and 

king of all England. His rule was mild, beneficeiil and just, 
recognising no dislinclion between Dane and Englishman, and 
throughoni his long reign of neaily Iwenty years ihe citizens of 



*'AriElo-Sa^.Chroii.,ii.r22. 

^^ "Al oppfdam^ magriamjnilcr fiugnannbus rcpulsa." — Malmcsbuij, i. 2 16. 

^" Anglo-Sax. Chrou., li. 123. 

-hi. li, 121. 123. Henry of Hunlirigdon relaici ihal Eadnc cajscd a funic on 
ihc field of bairic by crying oui thai Edmuad had been killed. "Fid Engte, flel 
Englc,dcd isEdmiiad." 

Freeman, Nornian Conqucsl, i, 437. 
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London enjoyed rhalperfecl peace so necessary for Ihe successful 

exercise of llieir commercial piirsuils. Biecnon of cnuis 

At the elechon of Cnut's successor which look place at Oxford 
in 1035, the Londoners again played an important part. This 
time, however, il was not the "burhwaru or burgesses" of the 
City who attended ihe gemot which had been summoned for the 
purpose of election, but "lithsmen" of London. Tbc luliHiTirr of 

As to who these "lithsmen" were, and how they came to rep- ^"'''''"' '""^ 
resent the City (if indeed Ihey represented the City at all) on this 
imporlani occiision much conlroversy hiis arisen. To some Ihey 
appear as nothing more Ihan Ihe "nautic muhilude" or "seii-faring 
men" of London. On Ihe other hand, Ihere are Ihose who hold 
thiit Ihey were merchants who had achieved thane righl under 
the provisions of Athelslan's day already mentioned; whilst 
Ihere iire still others who are inclined lo look upon Ihem as so 
miiny commercial Iravellers who had made Iheir way lo Oxford 
by river in ihe ordinary course of business, and who happened 
by good forlune lo have been in thai cily at the time of a great 
political crisis. The truth probably lies somewhere belween |(i2fi| 
these extremes. The "lithsmen" may not ihemselves have been 
thanes, although Ihey aie recorded as having been at Oxford 
with almost all the thanes north of the Thames; but that they 
were something more than mere watermen, such as we shall 
see joining with the apprentices of London at imporlant polilical 
crises, and Ihat ihey were acting more or less as represenlalives 
of the Londoners who had already acquired a predominani voice 
in such mailers, seems beyond doubt. LoidDrcrs dcirc 

fDJ pcjcr iboir ill 



''■' Freeman. Norman Couqjcsr, i, 53S. iIildBe. 

'The 'hlhsmcu' l^hip-owncr^l of London, who wilh olhcr'v raised Harold lo 
ihc ihrouc, were doubiLess such 'burg-ihcgris.'" — Grois, The Gild Mcrcham, i, 
IE6. CJ. Lmgard, i. 318. Norton Commcnlancs, pp. 23-24. 

''^ Green, Conqucil of England^ p. 462. Loflic. Hisl. of London, i, 73. 
"The Londoners who allrndcd niiisl have gone by way of ihc river in ihcir 
'iilhs/" — Historic Towns. London (Loflie), p. 197. 

^^ Anglo-Sax. Chron, II, 129. 
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During the iiexl Ihirty yeiirs London rook no prominenl piirl in 
the iiffairs of ihe country, conteni if only allowed lo have leisure 
to mind its own business. The desire for peace is Ihe key-nole 
to Ihe action of the citizens of London at every imporlant crisis. 
Wilhout peace, commerce became paralyzed. Peace could be 
best secured by a sirong government, and such a government, 
whelher in the person of a king or protector could count upon 
their support. "For it ihey were ready to devote Iheir money 
and their lives, for commerce, Ihe child of opportunity, brought 
wealth; wealth power; and power led independence rn its train." 
The quarrels of the half -brothers, Harold and Harthacnut, Ihe 
attempt by one or both of the sons of Ethelred and Emma lo 
recover their father's kingdom, and the question of the innocence 
or guilt of Earl Godwine in connection with the murder of one 
of them, affected the citizens of London only so far as such 
disturbances were likely to impede the traffic of the Thames or 
to make it dangerous for ihem to convey their merchandise along 

[027] the highways of the country. 

The payment of Danegelt at the accession of Harthacnut (A.D. 
040j, probably touched the feelings, as il certainly did Ihe 
pockets, of the Londoners, more than any other event which 

Lcndai iiic rccog- happened during this period. 

Upon the sudden death of Harthacnut (A.D. 1042), who died 
in a fit "as he stood at his drink," Ihe choice of the whole nation 
fell on Edward, his half-brother — "before Ihe king buried were, 
all folk chose Edward lo kine at London/' The share that the 



Revival of Di- 
ncgcll, AJ3 , 1040. 



Dibcd cipilal. fe'ij'. 
Edward, Confrs- 
sar. 



Al ihc dcalh of Haiold, Harlhacniil wus invilcd lo acccpl ihc crown by an 
embassy from England, of which ihc Bishop of London was a member. He 
acccpled Ihc offer and crossed over from ihe conlmeril wilh a fleel of siMy 
ships, manned by Diinish soldiers, iind his firal acl was lo dcniaad ccghl miirks 
for each rower, an impo:>ilion ihjl was borne \mh difficulry. Anglo-Sax. 
Chion. II, 132. 
^^ Anglo-Sax Chron., II, 132. 

Freeman, Norman Conqjesi, 2ad ed., li. 5. Bill according lo Kemble 
{Saxons m England, n, 259 nolc), Edward's elcclion look place al a hastily 
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Londoners took in this piirlicular election is not so clear as in 
other cases. Nevertheless, Ihe impoiiance of the citizens wiis 
daily growings and by the time of the accession of Edward the 
Confessor, Ihe City wiis recognised as the capital of the kingdom, 
the chief seat for the adminislration of the law, and ihe place 
where ihe king usually resided.''^' Gcmiii' bidd m 

In early Saxon times Ihe wilan had met in any town where i-"™''^" 
the king happened al Ihe lime lo be; and allhough Iheorelically 
every freeman had a right to atlend its meetings, practically the 
citizens of the town wherein the gemot happened at ihe lime 
to be held, enjoyed an advantage over freemen coming from a 
distance. Alfred ordained Ihat ihe witan should meet in London \<)23] 
for purposes of legislation twice a year." Athelslan* Edmund 
and Edgar had held gemols in London* Ihe last mentioned king 
holding a great gemot ( my cei gemot) in St. Paul's Church in 973. LoidDn drrljiei 

During the reign of Edward Ihe Confessor, al least six meet- i^'^.d^i^r, ios2 
ings of the witan took place in London; the more imporlant of 
these being held in 1051 and the following year. By the gcmfit 
of 1051, which partook of the nature of a courl-mailial. Earl 
Godwine was condemned lo banishmeni; bill before a twelve- 
month had elapsed, he was welcomed back al a great assembly or 
mycei gemot \ie\d in the open air without the walls of London.'" 
The nation had become disatisfied owing to Ihe king's increasing 
favour lo Norman strangers, bul the earl desired lo learn how 
stood the Cily of London towards him, and for ihis purpose made 
a slay al Southward. He was soon salisfied on this point. "The 
townsfolk of Ihe great cily were nol a whit behind their brethren 
of Kent and Sussex in Iheir zeal for the national cause. The spirit 
which had bealen back Swend and Cnut, Ihe spiril which was 



contcricd nfrrling \>X Gillinghani. 

'" "London, que caput csl rcgni cl Irgum. temper curia domini regis." — Law* 
of Edward Confessor, Thorpe ^ p. 197 uolc. 

For a hsi of gemols held in London from A.D.{fhs 790, see Kemblc's 
SatLous tn England^ ii. 241 -26 1 . 

" Malme^ui}, 1,242-244. Freeman, li^ I4S-332. 
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in after rimes to make London ever ihe ^ironghold of English 
freedom, The spiril which made its citizens foremost in ihepiitriot 
armies alike of the thirteenth and of the seventeenth centuries, 
was now as warm in the hearls of Ihose gallant burghers as in any 
earlier or later age. With a voice iill bill unanimous, the citizens 
declared in favour of the deliverer; a few votes only, the votes, 

[029] it may be, of strangers or of courtiers, were given against the 

emphatic resolution, that whal the earl would the city would. "^^ 
Having secured the favour of London his cause was secure. That 
the citizens heartily welcomed ihe earl, going forlh in a body to 
meet him on his airival, we learn also from another source;'"' 
although, one at leasl of ihe ancieni chroniclers strongly hints 
that Ihe favour of Ihe cilizens had been obtained by bribes and 
proniises.'^ The eail's return was marked by decrees of outlawry 
against Ihe king's foreign favourites^ whose malign influence he 
had endeavoured formerly to counleraci, and who had proved 
themselves sirong enough lo procure the banishment of himself 

The dcdicaiiDr and family. 

dI Weilminiirr 

fvtitiry. .\.D. 1065 The last gemot held under Edward was one specially sum- 

moned to meet at Westminster at the close of the year 1065, for 
the purpose of witnessing the dedication of ihe new abbey church 
which Ihe king loved so well and lo which his remains were so 

Dniii Di Ed*ird shorlly aflerwards to be carried. 

iJie CDrleibDJ. 

He died at the opening of the year, and the same witan who had 
attended his obsequies elected Harold, Ihe late Earl Godwine's 
son, as his successor. This election, however, was doomed lo be 
overthrown by Ihe powerful sword of William ihe Norman. 



Frccmiin, u. 324. 

Scd DnLiusci Vilas duel obviam cl auxilioproccssil cl pnrsidjo acclamaiilquc 
]|Ie omrics una voce pro^pcrc in advcrilu sue. "Life of Edward Conf." (Rolls 
ScncsNo. 3.), p. 406. 

'^ "Inlciim quosdam pci inlcmunlios, qjosdam fcc sc civcs Lundonicn^c^, 
quos vaiiia pollicilalionibus pnus illcxcral, CDrivcml, cl ill onirics fcrc qux 
volcbaL omnmo vcllcnl, cfffccl." — Flor. Wigorn., !., 209. 
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CHAPTER II. 



As soon iis the news of Hiirold's coronation reached William of 
Normiindy, he claimed Ihe crown which Edward the Confessor 
had promised him. According lo every prmciple of succes- 
sion recognised in England* al the time, he had no right to the 
crown whatever. When Ihe Norman invader landed al Pevensey, 
Harold was at York, having recently succeeded in defeating his 
brolher Toslig, the deposed Earl of Northumbria, v^ho^ with the 
assistance of Harold Hardrada, had altacked the northern earls, 
Edwine and Morkere. On hearing of the Duke's landing, Harold 
haslened lo London. A general muster of forces was Ihere or- 
dered, and Edwine and Morkere, who were bound lo Harold by 
family tie — the King having married their sisler — were bidden 
to march southward with ihe whole force of Iheir earldoms. 
But neither gratitude for their late deliverance al ihe hands of 
their brother-in-law, nor family affection, could hurry the steps 
of these earls, and Ihey arrived loo late. The battle of Senlac, 
better known as Ihe baltle of Haslings, had been won and lost 
(14lh Oct., 1066), Ihe Norman was conqueror, and Harold had 
perished. For a second time within twelve months the English 
throne was vac ant 7 

The times were loo critical lo hold a formal gemot for the 
election of a successor to Ihe ihrone; bul ihe citizens of Lon- \<)3i 
don and Ihe sailors or "butsecarls" (whom it is difficull not to 
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'^Anglo-Sax. Chrcn.. II, 165-167. 
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associate wilh Ihe "lithsnien" of former daysj showed a marked 
predileclion in favour of Edgar The Alhelmg, grandson of Ed- 
mund Ironside^ and the sole survivor of ihe old royal line. The 
Archbishop, loo, as well a^ The northern earls, were in his favour, 
bill the lalter soon withdrew to their respeclive earldoms and left 
London and the Alhelmg to their fate.^^ Thus, "Ihe patriotic zeal 
of the men of London was Ih waned by the base secession of the 

wiliiiin'i Mircii Id northcm Iraitors." 
"" "" After wailing awhile at Hastings for Ihe counlry lo make 

voluntaiy submission, and finding that homagers did nol come 
in, William proceeded lo make a further display of force. In Ihis 
he betrayed no haste, but made his way through Kent in leisurely 
fashion, receiving on his way Ihe submission of Wmchesler and 
Canterbury, using no more force than was absolutely necessary, 
and endeavouring lo altay all fears, unlil al length he reached Ihe 
suburbs of LondonJ^ 

He had been aslule enough to give out Ihat he came not lo 
claim a crown, but only a right lo be pul in nomination for it. 
To Ihe mind of the Londoner, such quibbling failed to commend 
itself, and Ihe cilizens lost no time in putting their city into a 

[0371 posture of defence, delermined nol lo surrender il without a blow. 

Upon William's arrival inSouthwark, the citizens sallied forlh. 
They were, however, beaten back afler a sharp skirmish, and 
compelled to seek shelter again within their cily's walls. William 
hesitated to make a direcl attack upon the city, bul hoped by 
setting fire to Southwark to strike terror into the inhabilants and 
bring them to a voluntary surrender. He failed in his object; Ihe 



SclK fire 1(1 Saiilli- 
»3rV III liDpe& ot 
l?cril^iii| llir ^ili- 



'' "Aldrcdus Jiilcm Ebor[iccn&is archicpiscopusci iidcm Cojnilcscum civibus 
Ljridonicii5ibii& cl bulsccailia. cliloncm Eadgacum, Eadmundi Fcrrci Lalcris 
ncpolcni, in rrgcm Icvjtc volucrcn. cl cum co sc pugnam miliicos promise rci 
scd dujn ad pugnam dcazcndci? mulli sc pacjvcrc, comilca auum autLihiim ab 
CIS rclra^crc, cl ciim suo cscrcilu domum rcdicrunl." — Flor. Wcgorn., I, 228. 

'^ Such 15 ihc dc&cnplioa of William's march, as givca by Malmcsbury 
(ii, 307). Anorhcr chioniclcr describes his maich as one of 'vlaughlcr and 
dcva^laljon. — Flor. Wigorn., i, 228. 
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city still held out» and Williani nexl resorled to diplomacy. NcgoriHiions bc- 

Lu'Cfii WiLliiin and 

The ruling spirit within the city at thai time was Ansgar or niccny 
Esegar the "Staller" under whom, as Sheriff of Middlesex, the 
citizens had marched out to fighl around Ihe royal standard al 
Haslings. He had been cairied wounded from Ihe field, and 
was now borne hither and ihilher on d litter, encouraging the 
citizens to make a stout defence of their city. To him, it is 
said, William sent a private message from Berkh amps lead, ask- 
ing only Ihat the Conqueror's righl lo the crown of England 
mighl be acknowledged and nothing more, ihe real power of 
the kingdom might remain wilh Ansgar if he so willed. Deter- 
mined not lo be outwitted by the Norman, Ansgar (so the story 
goesj summoned a meeting of Ihe eldermen (imlii majores) of 
Ihe City — Ihe forerunners of the later aidermen — and proposed 
a feigned submission which mighl stave off immediale danger. 
The proposal was accepled and a messenger despalched. William 
pretended to accepi Ihe terms offered, and at the same time so 
worked upon the messenger wilh fair promises and gifts thai on 
his return he converted his fellow citizens and induced them by |(ij]| 
representations of the Conqueror's friendly intentions and of the 
hopelessness of resistance, lo make their submission to him, and 
to throw over ihe young Athelmg. LoidDr 'jbriih la 



Whatever poetic tinge there may be about the story as lold by 
Guy of Amiens, il is certain Ihat the citizens came to the same 
resolution, in effecl, as Ihat described by Ihe poet, nor could they 
well have done olherwise. The whole of ihe country for miles 
around London, had already lendered submission or been forced 
into It. The city had become completely isolated, and sooner 
or later its inhabitanis must have been starved out. There was, 
moreover, a sirong foreign element within its walls. '^ Norman 
followers of Edward the Confessor were ever at hand to counsel 
submission. London submitted, Ihe citizens accepting the rule 



llir C (1 n q uc ro J. 



The bishop wja Lciuinl^ Norijun, and so probably *as Ihe porl-iccvc. 
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of Ihe Norman Conqueror as they had formerly accepted Thai of 
Cnul the Diine» "from necessity." An embassy was despalched lo 
Berkharnp steady comprising the Archbishop of York, the young 
Atheling, the earls Edwine and Morkere, and "all the best men 
of London," lo render homage iind give hoslages,'^" and thus 
il was, thai wilhin Ihree monlhs of his landing, Williiim was 
acknowledged as the lawfully elected King of England, and, as 
such, he crowned himself at Weslniinsler, promising to govern 
the nation as well as any king before him if Ihey would be faithful 

Hi' cliirlrj la llir tO him. 

The conciliatory spirit of William towards the Londoners is 
seen in the favourable lerms he was ready to concede them. Soon 
[0341 after his coronation — ihe precise date cannot be determined — he 

granled them a charter,^' by which he clearly declared his pur- 
pose not to reduce the citizens to a state of dependent vassalage, 
but to establish them in all the rights and privileges they had 
hitherto enjoyed. 

The chaiter, rendered into modern English, runs as follows: — 
"William, King, greels Williani, Bishop, and Gosfregdh, 
Portreeve, and all the burgesses within London, French and En- 
glish, friendly. And 1 give you to know that I will ihat ye be all 
those laws worthy that ye were in King Eadwaid's day.^" And 1 



"Anglo-Sas.Chroji. II, 168-169. 

This charter is preserved in the Town Clerk's Office aL Ihe GuildhalJ. A 
fac-simile dFIi arid of another charter of Wilbam, graaling luads lo Deocman, 

forms a froalispiece lo ihis volume. The lale Profe'vsor Freeman (Norman 
CouqucM. ucoad ediliou. revised I S76, iv, 19) wrote of ihis venerable parch- 
menl as bearmg WillLara's mark — "the cross traced by the Conqueror's own 
hand' — but this appears lo be a mistake. The same authority, wriling of ihe 
Iranscripl of the charier made by the late Mr. Riley and primed by him lh his 
edilioa of ihe L/b:^! CitsJiittian'tii (Rolls Series, pt. li, p. 504), remarks thai, 
"one or two words here look a little suspicious"^ and]ustly so, for the Iranscripl 
is far from being literally accjrale. 

^' -C/ " Ego vote quod vossUisomiii lege Ukxdigni qua j\t\st\s Edwaididiebus 
Regis" Theu words appear in ihe xivih cenlLiry Lalm version of William's 
Charter, preserved at ihe Guildhall. 
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will Ihat every child be lii^ falher's heir afler his father'^ day and 
I will not suffer Ihal any man offer you any wrong. GcMd keep 
you." 

The lerms of the charter are worthy of 5tudy. They are pri- 
niiirily remarkable n^ indicating Ihat Ihe City of London was, al 
the lime, ^ubjecl to a government which combined Ihe secular 
authority of the port-reeve with the ecclesiastical authorily of 
the bishop. [I was said, indeed, lo have been greiilly due lo the 
lalter's inlercession ihiil Ihe charter was granted at all, and, in \035] 
this belief, the mayor and aldermen were long accuslomed lo pay 
a solemn visit lo the bishop's tomb in St. Paul's church, Ihere to 
hear a De piofundh on Ihe day when Ihe new mayor took his 
oath of office before the Barons of the Exchequer.^' rlir omcr of [idm- 

As regards Ihe porl-reeve — Ihe porl-gerefa^ Le.y reeve of Ihe 
porl or lown of London^'' — Ihe nature and exteni of his duties and 
authorily, much uncerlaiiily exisls. Whilst, in many respects, his 
position in a borough was analogous no doubt to ihe shire-reeve 
or sheriff of a county, there were, on the other hand, duties 
belonging lo and exercised by Ihe one which were not exercised 
by Ihe olher. Thus, for instance, the porl-reeve, unlike the sheriff, 
exercised no judicial functions in a criminal court, nor presided 
over coiirt-leets in the city as the sheriff did in his county by 
turn^ the latter being held independently by the alderman of each 



le r V e 



" Libcr Albjs (Rolls Scncs i.26). 



Opinions differ as ro ihc dcrivaiiou of ihc rcrm poii. Some, like Kcmblc, 
refer il lo ihe Lar. poitiis, in ihe sense of an enelosed place for sale or 
fiiichase, a markel. ("PorlLis esl conclusus locus, quo imfiorlanHir merccs cl 
inde e\ponanlur. Esl el slalio concliisa el nijaila." — Thorpe, I, l5Sf. Olhers, 
like Dr. Slubbs (Consl. Hisl.. i, 404 n.(, connecl il wilh LaL pot-fa, nol in lis 
reslnclcd signtflcalioa of a gale, bul as imply ing a markel place, mackcis being 
ofleu held al a cily's gales. The Lalm lerma porta aad poitus were in facl so 
closely allied, ihal ihe^ bolh alike signified a markel place or a gale. Thus, in 
ihc still of Ednijnd Harenge^e, enrolled m ihe Couil of Kjsling, London, we 
find ihe following: "Ac eriam lego el volo quHinJ ilia lenenkenla cum magno 
ponu vocalo Ic Brodegalc ... vendanlur per eseculores meos." — Hiisl. Roll, 
1 14 (76). 
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ward.^^ 

In Ihe next place the charier brings prominently lo our nolice 
the fad ihat (here was already existing wilhin Ihe City's walls 
a strong Norman element, existing side by side with the older 
English biirgei^ses, which the Conqueror did well nol to ignore. 
The desceiidanis of the foreign merchanis from France and Nor- 
mandy, for whose prelection Elhelred had legislated more than 
half ii century before, had continued lo carry on their commercial 
intercourse wilh Ihe Londoners, and were looking forward lo 
a freer interchange of merchandise now thai the Iwo countries 
were under one sovereign. Their expectation was juslified. No 
sooner had London submitted to the Norman Conqueror than, we 
are told, "many of the citizens of Rouen and Caen passed over 
thilher, preferring to be dwellers in thai cily, inasmuch as il was 
fitter for their tradings and better stored with the merchandise in 
which they were wont lo traffic." But by far the mosi imporlant 
clause in the charier is Ihat which places Ihe citizens of London in 
the same posilion respecting Ihe law of ihe land as Ihey enjoyed 
in Ihe days of their late king, Edward Ihe Confessor. Here Ihere 
is distinct evidence Ihat the Conqueror had come "neilher lo 
destroy, nor to found, but lo continue."''^ The charier granled 
nolhing new; il only ratified and set Ihe royal seal^^ to the righls 
and privileges of the citizens already in existence. 

II is recorded Ihat William granted another charter to the 
citizens of London, vesling in them the City and Sheriffwick of 
London, and ihis chailer Ihe citizens proffered as evidence of 
their righls over the cloister and church of St. Martin le Grand, 
when those rights were challenged in the reign of Henry VL*' 



"-'' Norlnn, ComnfrrHiirica on ihc Cily of London, 3rd cd., pp. 253-259. 
^'^ "Loudon and her cicchon of Stephen," a paper read before ihc Archiol. 
Lnal. in 186&, by ihc I ale Mr. Green (p. 267). 
Freeman, Norman Conquest, v, p. 55. 

There appeafv lo be no doubl ihal ihc charter preserved al Ihc Guildhjll had 
a seal, bjl not a fragmcnl remains. 
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This charter has since been losl. The ^irong govcm- 

The compaci Ihus m-ide belween London and the Conqiieior i"fi"i''f ^'""i" 
was faithfully kept by both parties. Having ascended the English 
throne by the aid of the citizens of London, William, unlike many 
of his successors, was careful not to infringe the terms of their 
charter, whihl the cilizens on the olher hand continued loyal to 
their accepled king, and lent him assislance to put down insur- 
gents in other parls of Ihe kingdom. The forlress which William 
erected within their city's walls did nol disturb their equanimity. 
!t vjus sufficieni for them thai, under the Conqueror's rule, the 
country was once more peaceful, so peaceful that, according to 
Ihe chronicler, a young maiden could travel the length of England 
without being injured or robbed.'* ■dddjusiIi)" bddI: 

The close of Ihe reign of William the First witnessed the ^'""p'="''' 
complelion of "Doomsday," or survey of the kingdom, which he 
had ordered to be made for fiscal purposes. For some reason not 
explained, neilher London nor Winchester — ihe two capilals, so 
to speak, of the kingdom — were included in this survey. It may 
be that the importance of these boroughs, their wealth and pop- itnai 
ulation, necessilaled some special method of procedure; but this 
does nol account for ihe omission of Norlh umber land, Cumber- 
land, Westmorland, and Durham, from the survey. We know thai 
Winchester was afterwards surveyed, bill no steps in Ihe same 



"El dicLinl quad prcfjlu^ doTninua conqucslor ante fundacioncm ccclcvic 
prcdiclc n confcccioncm curie sue dr qua 'vupciija fll mcncio aiiclocilalc 
f arliamcnl 5ui cl per diiaa cades suas quj'v dLcli m Jior cl Civcs hLC profcruni 
^cihccl per im jm curam dimis&il ^unt: civibiis London' lolam dicluin crvilalcm 
cl vicc-comilaluin Loadon' cum oinnibu^ append iciis rebus el coa^ueludinibus 
cis quahleccumque perl lae all bus.... El per alleram conccvsil cl auclorilale 
supradiclu conficniavil ei:^em civibiis el successonbus siiis quod hi^ercnl 
predicla ac omaes alias liberlales el liberas consiicludines suas illcvas qua'v 
habuecuni lemporc dicli Sand! Regis Edwardi progeniloris sui." — Leiler Boot: 
K. fo. 120 b. 

^'' "Tanlaquc pax suis icgnavil lempori bus, quod puella virguncula auro onus- 
la, ladempnis el lalacia Aagliam poluil peragrare." — Mai. Pares. His). Angl. 
(Rolls Series No. 44), i, 29. 
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direction were ever taken with respect to London. The survey 
was not effected without disturbances, owing lo ihe inquisitorial 
DcHfh Df wilLiBm power vested in Ihe commissioners appointed to carry it out. 
onquccor, an Williiim died whilst on a visit to his duchy of Normandy, and 

iccCTi^ion Di his 

ion, 1057 "he who was before ii powerful king, iind lord of many a land, 

had then of all his land, only a portion of seven feel."'" Ihe same 
which, lo thi^ day, holds his niortal remains in the Abbey at 
Caen. He v^ns succeeded by William his son. The death of Ihe 
father and accession of his son was niarked by fire, pestilence, 

SLPiiil^dcbirayrd and fanilnc.^" 

by firf, lOEJ ^ ^j^p destroyed St. Paul's and the greater part of Ihe City. 

Maurice, Bishop of London, at once set lo work to rebuild Ihe 
Cathedra] on a larger and more magnificent scale, erecting the 
edifice upon arches in a manner little known in England at that 
time, but long practised in France. The Norman Conquest was 
already working for good. Not only the style of archilecture, but 
the very stone used in re-building St. Paul's came from France, 
the famous quarries of Caen being ulilised for the purpose.^^ 

There was already in the city, one church built after the same 
manner, and on that account called SL Mary of Arches or "le 

[0391 Bow." The object of setting churches and olher buildings upon 

vaulls was to guard againsi fire. Whatever defence againsi fire 
this method of building may have afforded, it was cerlainly no 
defence againsi wind. In 1091, Ihe roof of SI. Mary-le-Bow 
was clean blown off, huge baulks of limber, 26 feel long, being 
driven inio the ground wilh such force thai scarce 4 feel of ihem 

The Toiirr could be Seen.'"' 

. ... , The reign of ihe new king was one of oppression. Neverlhe- 

1097. less, he conlinued lo secure thai proteclion for life and properly 

which his father had so successfully achieved, so Ihat a man 



'' Anglo-Sax. Chrou., ii. p. 137. Flor. Wigorri.. ii, p. 19. 
'" Ang!o-Sax. Chron., li. p. I 37. Flor. Wigorn., ii, p. 19. 

S low \ Survey (Thorn &\ cd.(. p. 121. 
"' Mjlmc^bury. ii, 375. 
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"who hiid confidence in himself" and was "aughl," could liiivel 
the length ^nd bieadlh of the land unhuil, "wilh his bosom full 
of gold."^^ He also had an eye for Ihe protection of the city, 
iind Ihe advancemeni of lis commerce, surrounding ihe Tower 
of London by a wall, and repairing ihe bridge which had been 
nearly washed away by a flood. Elccnai of nmiy 

Onthe2nd August, 1 100, the Red Kingniethis death suddenly wI'^^I'iJiJod" 
in the New ForesI, and Ihe nexl day was buried at Winchesler. 
According to a previous agreemeni, the crown should have im- 
mediately devolved upon his brother RoberL Crowns, however, 
were nol to be Ihus disposed of; ihey fell only to those ready and 
strong enough to seize Ihem. Robert was far away on a crusade. 
His younger brolher Henry was on Ihe spol, and upon him fell 
the choice of such of the witan as happened to be in or near 
Winchester at Ihe lime of the lale king's death.^^ |D40| 

The iwodays Ihal elapsed before his coronalionalWeslrninsler '^^"' ^^'*'" "^- 

lirrred bf llie Cily 

(5lh Auguslj, Ihe kmg-elecl speni in London, where by his easy (,, Lordon 

and eloquent manner, as well as by fair promises, he succeeded 

in winning Ihe inhabitanis o\ey to his cause, lo the rejection of 

the claims of Roberl. The election, or perhaps we should rather 

say, the selection of Henry by ihe wilan at Winchester, was thus 

approved and confirmed by the whole realm {fegni univeisitas)^ 

in Ihe city of London. 

The choice was made however on one condilion, viz.: — that 
Henry should restore to his siibjecis Iheir ancieni liberties and 
cusloms enjoyed in Ihe days of Edward ihe Confessor.'^ The 
charter thus oblained served as an exemplar for Ihe great charier 
of liberlies which was lo be subsequenlly wrung from King John, ncnrys [Inner la 

A II olher charier was granted by Ihe new king — a charter lo the 



"■* Anglo-Sa\. Chron..i[. 139. 



'' -/(/.. 11.202. 

'Those of ihc council who were nigh al hand." — Anglo-Sax. Chron.^ n, 
204. 
^^ Mai. Paris, His^.Angl.^Rolls Scries No. 44»i, 176. 
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citizens of London — granled* as some have thought, soon after 
his accession* and by way of recognition of the services Ihey 
had rendered hini towards oblaining the crown. This however 
appeiirs to be n mistiike. There is reason for supposing Ihat Ihis 
charier wiis not granled until al leasl thirly years after he was 
The niBLn fcBiurc^ Seated on Ihe throne.'*'* 

of the i: harlcr. 

The chief features of the grant were that the citizens were 

thenceforth to be allowed lo hold Middlesex to fami at n reni of 

10411 £300 a year* and to iippoini from among Ihemselves whoni Ihey 

would lo be sheriff over it; they were further to be allowed lo ap- 
poinl Iheir own justiciar lo hold pleas of the crown, and no olher 
Justiciar should exercise authority over them; they were not to be 
forced to pleiid wilhout Ihe cily's walls; they were lo be exempt 
from scot and lot and of all payments in respect of Danegell and 
murder; they were lo be allowed to purge ihemselves after the 
English fashion of making oath and not after Ihe Norman fashion 
by wyger of batlle; Iheir goods were lo be free of all manner 
of cusloms, loll* passage and lestage; Iheir husling courl might 
sit once a week; and lastly, Ihey might resort lo "wilhernam" or 
The |riri of Hid- reprisal in cases where their goods hiid been unlawfully seized. 

die&ri Id fniTi. ird 

riiaiceoEElirjiFF Touching Ihe Iruc import of Ihis grant of Middlesex lo ihe 

citizens al a yearly rent* wilh the righl of appoinling their own 
sheriff over it* no less Ihan the identily of the Jusliciar whom 
Ihey were to be allowed to choose for themselves for the purpose 
of hearing pleas of the crown within the cily, much divergence 
of opinion exists. Some believe Ihat ihe governmeiil of ihe 
city was hereby separated from thai of the shu-e wherein it was 
situate, and that the right of appointing their own justiciar which 



Sec Round's Geoffrey dc Maridcvillr (p. 366), where ihe writer conjeclurcs 
the dale of ihe chiirtcr lo have been between 1130 and 1135, and bnngs 
evidence in favour of il hjung beea purcha^^d by ihe pa^meul of a large ium 
of money. 

'*" Sel ojl under fifteen heads in ibe Cily\ Lrhcr Mbsi.\. (Rolls Series) I, 
L28-I29. 
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the citizens obtained by This charier was The right of elecling a 
sheriff for the city of London in the place of the non-elective 
ancient port-reeve. Olhers deny Ihat the charier introduced the 
shire organization inio the government of the city, and believe 
Ihe jusliciar and sheriff lo have been distinct officials.'^' The 
lalter appear lo hold Ihe more plausible view. Pulling aside the 10421 
so-called charter of William the First, granting to the citizens in 
express lerms csvstatem et vice-comitatiim Londoniee, as wanting 
in corroboration, a solution of Ihe difficulty may be found if 
we consider (1) Ihat Ihe city received a shire organizalion and 
became in itself to all intents and purposes a county as soon as 
it came lo be governed by a port-reeve, if not as soon as an 
alderman had been sel over it by Alfred; (2) Ihat Ihe duties of 
the shrievally in respect of the county of Ihe city of London were 
at this time performed either by a port-reeve or by one or more 
officers, known subsequently as sheriffs, and (3) that for the right 
of executing ihese duties no rent or ferm was ever demanded or 
paid.'^^ 

If this be a correct view of the matter, it would appear that 
Ihe effect of Henry's grant of Middlesex lo Ihe citizens lo farm, 
and of the appointment of a sheriff over it of their own choice, 
was not so much lo render the city independent of the shire» as 
to make Ihe shire subject to the city. It must be borne in mind 
that no sheriff (or sheriffs) has ever been elected by Ihe cilizens 
for Middlesex alone, the duties appertaining lo ihe sheriff-wick 
of Middlesex having always been performed by Ihe sheriffs of 
the city for Ihe lime being."" Hence it is Ihat the shrievalty 



"" Siubbs, Cousi. HisL, i.404, 405. Round, Geoffrey dc Mandcvillc. p. 356. 

■ The SLim of 100 marks of silver recorded (Pipe Roll. 31 Hen. I( as having 
been paid for ihe shrievally in 1 1 30, appears lo have been more of ihe nalurc 
of a fiae ihan '-ijtniitj. 

"Whereas from rime immemorial ihere have been and of righl oughl lo be 
Iwo shcnff^ of ihis cily, *hich said two sheriffs during jII ihc lime aforc&aid 
have coa'vliluled aad of righl OLighl lo cousliUle one sheriff of ihe counly 
of MiddlescA...." — Preamble lo Acl of Common Council, 7lh April, I74S, re 
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of London and Middlesex is often spoken of as ihe shrievally 

|043] of "London" alone, iind Ihe shriev^iUy of "Middlesex" alone 

(the same officers executing the duties of both shrievalties) and 

the fifma of £300 paid for the shrievalty of Middlesex alone is 

sometimes described as the fuma of "London/' sometimes of 
The ciiizrnh' ii^iii "Middlesex," and sometimes of "London and Middlesex."'"'' 

Id rlrcl lliric oivd 

juiiicur The right of electing their own justiciar granted to the citizens 

by Henry resolves itself into little more than a confirmation of 
the right to elect Iheir own sheriffs.'"^ JusI as sheriffs are known 
to have held pleas of Ihe crown in the counlies up lo the lime of 
the Greal Charier (although iheir diilies were modified by Henry 
I, and again by Henry II» when he appointed Justices in eyre) so 
in thecily of London, no one, except Ihe sheriffs of London could 
hold pleas of the crown, and an attempt made by the Barons in 
125S lo introduce ajusticiar into the Guildhall was persistently 
challenged by the citizens. '"^ 

Even those who stedfastly maintain thai in Ihe country' the 

sheriff and justiciar grew up to be two dislmcl officers* the one 

represenlmg local mteresl and the other imperial, are willing lo 

[0441 allow that in thecily of London such distinction was evanescent 



NoniLriJlion Jiid clcclion of Sheriffs. Jduihb] 59, fo. 130b. 

Rourid. Geoffrey dc Mandcvillc, p. 357. Mr. Round's slalcmcnts {up. cit.. 
Appendix PI, thai "ihi^ one Jinitti ... rcprcsculs one corpus cojisitaliis, namely 
Middlcse:!, inclusive of London," and ihal "from this coneljaiori rhcre is no 
escape," iirc more capable of refulalron lhari he is WLlling lo allow. 

"ll i& probable rhal whil&l ihe Sherifl in hi&charaelcrof Shenff wascompe- 
Icnl lo dLrcci (he CLislonurv business of ihc Courl, lI was Ln ihal ofjual/tUi ihal 
he Iransjcled business Liuder ihc King's wnl." — Slubbs, Con&l. Hislory, l, 389, 
nolc. 

""^ "Posl hoc pricdiclus Juslili jriLis ... accessil ad GildhalFe Loridonbanim, el 
ibi leiiuil pl[icila de die III diem ... cl m con I me mi ... ilm lermmiivll millo juris 
oidine obscrv Jlo coiUm leges eiv Halls el eliani eonira leges el cousueludines 
cujuslibcl liben homims de regno Anglic. Quod vcro elves semper calumpni- 
averjnl, dicenles quod nullus debel placilarc In civllale de Iransgrcssionibjs 
Ibidem faclis nisi vicccomiles Londojilanum." — Lib. de Am. (Ciinid. Soc.f, p. 
40. 
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The office of jusliciar in the city was Iwice granted eo rininineto 
Geoffrey de Maiideville, Earl of Essex, and il is twice menlioned 
as having been held by one named Gervase, who (there is reason 
to believe) is identical with Gervase de Cornhill, a Sheriff of 
London in 1 155 and 1 156; but the office became exlincl at the 
accession of Henry IL'^^ Liindon and ihc 

The events which followed Henry's decease afford us anolher ^" '^"° "' 

instance of the futility of all allempls al this early period to 
settle the succession to ihe crown before the Ihrone was actually 
vacant. The King's nephew, Slephen of Blois, and Ihe nobility 
of England had sworn to accept the King's daughter Matilda, 
wife of Geoffery of Anjou, as their sovereign on ihe death of 
her father; yel when that event look place in I 135, Stephen, in 
spite of his oath, claimed the crown as nearest male heir of the 
Conqueror's blood.'** 

There was no doubt of his popularity, whilst Matilda on the 
other hand injured her cause by marrying an Angevin. On the 
continent a bitler feud existed between Norman and Angevin; 
in England the Norman had steadily increased in favour, and 
England's crown was Stephen's if he had courage enough lo seize 
it. 

Landing on ihe Kentish coast, his first reception was far from 
encouraging. Canterbury and Dover, held by the Earl of Glouces- 
ter, refused to acknowledge him and closed Iheir gates on his |(i45| 
approach. Undismayed by these rebuffs, Stephen pushed on to 
London, where he was welcomed by every token of good will. 
The Londoners had been no party lo the agreement to recognise 
Matilda as Henry's successor; Ihey had become accustomed to 
exercising a right of sharing in Ihe choice of a king who should 
reign over them, and Ihey now chose Slephen. "It was their right, 
their special privilege," said they, "on Ihe occasion of the king's 



'"'Round. Geoffrey dcMandcvillc. pp. 107-1 1 3, 373, and Appendix K. 

Mar. Paris (Hisl. Augl. i, 251 ). ascribes ihe ince'vsanl lurmoLl of ihe laUer 
part of ihe reign lo ihc vengeance of ihe deny for ihi^ breach of failh. 
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decease, to provide another in his place. ""^^ There was no time 
lo be losi, the counlry was in danger, Stephen was at hand« sent 
to lhem» as Ihey believed, by the goodness of Providence. They 
could no! do betler ihan elect him: and elected he was by the 
assembled aldermen or eldernien [majoies nahi) of Ihe City. 

Such is the slory of Stephen's eleclion as given by the author 
of the "Gesta Stephanie" one who wrote as aneye-wilness of what 
took place, bin whose slatemenis cannot always be laken as Ihose 
of an independent chronicler of events. Informal as ihis eleclion 
may have been, il marks an iniportani epoch in Ihe annals of 
London. Thenceforth Ihe city assumes a pre-eminent posilion 
and exercises a predominani influence in Ihe public affairs of the 
CDrDniiian kingdom."" 

From London Stephen went down to Winchesler, where he 
was heartily welcomed by his brother Henry, recently appointed 
papal legale. Next lo London, it was importani thai Stephen 
should secure Winchesler, and now that London had spoken, ihe 
citizens of Winchester no longer hesitated to Ihrow in their lot 
wilh the king. Winchester secured, and Slephenput in possession 
of Ihe royal caslle and treasury, he returned lo London, where all 
doubts as to the validily or invalidity of his election were set at 
A ivzi\ cojnnl resi by the ceremony of coronation (Dec. I 135). 

In Ihe spring of the following year (April I 136), a brilliant 
council of the clergy and magnales of the realm was held in 
London,' " reminding one of the Easter courts of the days of 
Ihe Conqueror which lallerly had been shorn of much of their 
splendour. The occasion was one for introducing Ihe new king lo 
his subjecis as well as for confirming ihe liberlies of ihe church. 



dI Slepkrr, 

Drrcmlicr, I \35. 
[04 & I 



be Id ir LoidDr, 

April, ]]36. 



"\A qjoquc \\n esse juria. unique sficculilcr privilcgii. ul si rc^ ipsomni 
quHjqiio moclo obircl, alius suo provisii in regno subslilucmdu'v c vcsligio 
■vucccdcrcl." — Gcsia Sicphani (Rolls Scries No. S2), ill, 5-6. 
"" "Wilh ihc solemn indcpcndcnl eleclion of a king, ihe greal part which Lon- 
don was lo play in England's hislory had definilely begja." — Green, London 
and her Eleclion of Sicphca. 
'" Gcsla Slcphaai (Rolls Series No. 32 J. in. 17. 
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and Slephen may have Taken special care to surround it with 

exceplioniil splendour as a sel off against ihe meagreness "^hich 

had characterised the recent ceremony of his coronation.' '^ Amval of ihc Em- 

press Mai I Ida in 
In Ihe meanwhile the injured Matilda appealed to Rome, but ^n^ignj ij^y 

only wilh the result thai her rival received formal recognilion 

from the Pope. Three years later (1 I39j she landed in England 

accompanied by her brother* the Eail of Gloucester. She soon 

obtained a following, more especially in the west; and Winch- 

esler — Ihe seal of Ihe royal residence of the queens of England 

since Ihe lime when Ethelred presented the city as a "morning 

gift" lo his consort at their mairiage — became her headquarters 

and rallying point for her supporlers* whilst London served in |(i47| 

the same way for Stephen. Aiirufiiicd rir°D- 

, , , - , , , miicnH 6cl»ccri 

After nme months of sieges and counter sieges, marches and 5,jn|,cii ,,,,1 

counter marches* in which neilher party could claim any decided Mmida, nii 
success, Stephen, as was his wont, withdrew lo London and 
shul himself up in the Tower* with onlv a single bishop, and he 
a foreigner, in his irain. Whilsl safe behind the walls of thai 
stronghold* negoliations were opened between him and the em- 
press for a peaceful selllemeni of Iheir respective claims (May, 
I 140), Henry of Winchester acting as inlermediary between the 
rival parties."^ The negotiations ended wilhoul effecting the 
desired result. umlda Facmlly 

■^ t r D IV kd g cd 

Matters assumed an entirely different aspect when Stephen -Lidi af Enplmd ' 
was made prisoner at Lincoln in ihe following year (2nd Feb., im 
I J 41). Henry of Winchester forsook his role of arbilralor* and 
entered into a formal compact with Ihe empress who arrived be- 
fore Winchester with the laurels of her receni success yet fresh. 



Rounds Geoffrey dc Mandcvillc. p. 18. 



"Enjdcni anno m PcniccoMc rcacdil rex LoridoniT in Turn, cpiscnpo umum 
modo SiigLcu'vi pnaculc; cclcn vcl fa&lidicrjm vcl liinucrLiiH venire. AtiquanlD 
post, mcdianlc legale, colJHiiqjiuni indicluni c&l inlci impcralriccm cl rcgcm. &i 
fonc Deo inapiranlc pax rcfonnan po'vscl." — Malmc^bury, Hisl. Nov. 1Rg[K 
ScriciNo.900tii.564. 
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agreeing to receive her as "Lady of Engliind," (Doinina AugUte) 
and promising her Ihe aliegiiince of himself and his followers so 
long as she would keep her oath and iillow him a free hand in 

[IMS] ecclesiiistical malters.' '* 

Asynod.i v^inch- -p^is coiTipact was enlered into on the 2nd March, and on 

1141, the following day Ihe empress was received wilh solemn pomp 

into Winchester Ciithedral. It remained for the compact to be 
riitified. For this purpose an ecclesiastical synod wiis summoned 
to sit at Winchesler on the 7lh April. The day wiis spent by 
the legale holding informal communications wilh the bishops, 
abbots, and archdeacons who were in altenddnce, and who then 
for the first time in England's hislory claimed Ihe right not only 
of consecration, but of eieclion of the sovereign."^ 

On Ihe 8lh April, Henry in a long speech announced to the 
assembled clergy Ihe result of Ihe conclave of the previous day. 
He extolled the good government of the lale king who before his 
death had caused fealty to be sworn lo his daughter, Ihe empress. 
Thedeliiy of the empress in coming lo England [he said) had been 
the cause of Stephen's election. The latter had forfeited all claim 
to the crown by his bad government, and God's judgment had 
been pronounced against him. Lest therefore, the nalion should 
suffer for want of a sovereign, he, as legate, had summoned 
them together, and by them the empress had been elected Lady 
of England. The speech was received with unanimous applause, 
those lo whom Ihe eieclion did not commend itself being wise 

The Landorcji enough to hold their tongue. 

aumiiDriril Id 

a en tsyna "Juravil cl affidavit impcralri^ cpiscopo qmsd onim j nujora ncgolLJ in An- 

glia pizcipui^qiic doiiariDric& cpi&cof aluum cl [ibbjiianim cjiia nuluji] apcclar- 
cnr. ■>! cam ipse CLim sancia ccclcsia in doniLium rccipcrcl cl pcrficluam ci 
fidclilalcm Icncrcl.... Ncc dubilavcl cpiscopua impcraJnccm lfi dominam An- 
glic rccipccc, cl cl cum qiribusd jm suis affidacc, qjod, quamdiu ipsa paclcm 
non inriingcrcl ip^: quoquc fidcm ci cuslodircl/' — Id., ii, 573. 
"^ "Vcniilala est hcslcmo die causa sccicio coram majori parte cicri Angliz 
ad CUJU5 jus polissimum special pnncipcm cligcrc, simulquc □rdioarc." — id., 
li, 576. 
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Bur there was another elemenl lo be considered before Miitil- 
da's new lille could be assured. Whal would Ihe Londoners who 
had taken the initiative in setting Stephen on ihe throne, and 
still owed to them their iillegiiince* say to it? The legale hiid |n49| 
foreseen the difficulty that might arise if the citizens^ whom he 
described as very princes of the realm, by reason of the greatness 
of their city {qui sunt quasi oplimates pro ma gnUadme civitatis ui 
Anglia), could not be won over. He had, therefore, sent a special 
safe conduct for Iheir atlendance, ^o he informed the meeling 
afler the applause which followed his speech had died away, and 
he expected them to arrive on the following day. If they pleased 
they would adjourn till then. rlir^ aui^r and rc- 

The neM day (9lh April) ihe Londoners airived, as ihe legate """' "" ^'"^^ "" 
had foretold* and were ushered before Ihe council. They had [[41 
been sent, they said, by the so called "commune" of London; and 
Iheir purpose was not lo enter inio debate* bul only lo beg for the 
release of Iheir lord, the king.' The statement was supported 
by all the barons then present who had enlered the commune of 
the city'" and met with the approval of the archbishop and all 
the clergy in atlendance. Their solicilalions, however, proved of 
no avail. The legale replied wilh the same arguments he had used 
the day before* adding that it ill became the Londoners who were 
regarded as nobles {qitusi proceres) in the land to foster those 
who had basely deserled iheir king on the field of batlle, and who 
only curried favour wilh the citizens in order to fleece Ihem of 
their money. Id^oj 

Here ',m inlerruption look place. A messenger presented to i"!'"'' leqjc 
the legate a paper from Stephen's queen lo read lo the council. 

TTT Qiiccn. 

"MisiO'v sc u comEnunicinr quum vijcjul Londiiuiiirum." — Mulmcsbury, 
(Hisl. Nov.f, li, 576. E^ccpliou nu^ be Vjkcn 10 iranslalirig commt'iiio as 
'commuric', bul even if ihc municipal organizalLou rcprcscnlcd by ihc French 
Icnn Lomttit'ne did nol al ihiapciiod cxialin ihcCily of London m all 1I& fulness, 
ihc "communal idea" appears lo have been Ihcrc. — Slubbs, Consl. Hist., i. 407. 
' "Omncv baroncs qji m comm coramunioncm jamdudum rcccpli fucr- 
anl." — Malmcibury, Ibid. 



lurked up b> 
Irllri Ijoiti Ibe 
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Henry took The paper, and after scaitning its contenis, refused lo 
communicale Ihem lo Ihe meeling. The messenger, however, not 
to be thus foiled, himself made known the contents of the paper. 
The^e were, in effect, an exhorlalion by Ihe queen to the clergy, 
and more especially lo ihe legale himself, lo restore Stephen lo 
liberly. The legale, however, relumed Ihe same answer as before, 
and the meeting broke up, Ihe Londoners promising to commu- 
nicate Ihe decision of the council to their brethren at home, and 
The Landnncn, »i- lo do their best lo oblain their support. 

Icr much hcjililLou — -, , ■ j i_ ^l j l 

The neM two months were occupied by the empress and her 

receive Inc Em- 

[VKE mio ihciiciiy, supporteis in preparing the way for her admission into the cily, 

June. I [■[L. ^iip inhabitants of which, had as yet shown bul little disposition 

towards her. Bul however greal their mclinalion may have been 
lo Slephen, Ihey at lenglh found Ihemselves forced lo transfer 
their allegiance and to offer, for a time at least, a politic submis- 
sion to Ihe empress. Accordingly, a deputation went out to meet 
her at St. Albans (May 1 141), and arrange lerms on which the 
city should surrender.' '^ 

More delay took place; and il was nol until shorlly before 
midsummer (1 141), Ihat she enlered the cily. Her slay was brief. 
She treated ihe inhabitants as vanquished foes,"^ extorted large 

[051] sums of money,'^" and haughlily refused lo observe the laws of 

Edward Ihe Confessor Ihey valued so much, preferring Ihose of 

Tbe Empie&i the late king, her father.'"' 

fDrrcd Id leave llir 

'^"'>- "Proficiscilur Ludccum cxnllalionc magna rl gaud io,rl in monaslcno Saricli 

Albanicum procc&aionati ^uscipiluc honorc cljubilo. Adcunl camibicivcainiiL- 

li ex Lundoaia, liaclaunbi acrmo mullimodusdc r{:ddcnda civil ale." — Conlin. 

Flor. Wigorn. (Thorpcl, ii, 131 . 

"Ecccia c&l ajicm in 'vUficcbiam larolcrabilcm, quia viii incrita belli pvoi- 

pciavisscul." — Hcri. of Hunlmgdon (Rolls ScncsNn. 74 f, p. 275. 

'■" "Inflnil? copir pccuniam, uon simphci cjm man suclu dine scd ciim ore 

impcrioso ab cis c\cgil." — Grsia Slcphaai (Rolls Scries No. 821, Jii, 75. 
■ "Fnlcrpcllala Cvl a civibus. ul leges cis regis Edward i obscrvari licerel, quia 

opiimic erani, non pains sin Heunci quia graves eranl. Verum ilia uon bono ifsa 

consilio, prx nimia aiislenlalc rion acquievji eis, imde cl molus magnus lacliis 
in urbc^ el Facia conjuralbone adveisus cam qiiam eum honorc susccpeiunl. 
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The consequence was Ihat, wilhin a few days of her arrival m 
London, Ihe inhabilanlsrose m revoll, drove her oul of Ihecity '"" 
and attacked the Tower, of which Geoffrey de Mandcville was 

constable, as his falher William had been before himJ^'' 

This Geoffrey de Mandeville had been recenlly crealed Earl 
of Essex by Stephen, in Ihe hope and expectation Ihat ihe forlress 
over which Geoffrey was governor, would be held secure for 
the royal cause. The newly fledged earl, however, was one who 
ever fought for his own hand, and was ready to sell his fortress 
and sword to Ihe highesi bidder. The few days Ihat ihe empress 
was in Ihe city, afforded her an opportunity of risking a trial to 
win over the earl from his allegiance. To this end she offered 
to confirm him in his earldom and lo continue him in his office 
of Constable of the Tower, conferred upon him by Stephen; in 
addition to which, she was ready to allow him to enjoy lands of 
the rent of £100 a year* a license to fortify his castles, and the 
posts of sheriff and jusliciar Ihroughout his earldom. The bail 
was too tempting for the earl not to accepi; and a charier to the 
above effect was drawn up and executed.'^'' 

Scarcely had the fickle earl consented to throw in his lol with 
the empress before she had lo flee Ihe cily. The departure of the 
empress was qnickly followed by Ihe arrival of her namesake, 
Malilda, the valiani queen of the captured Slephen; and again 



Gcaffrry dc M m- 
de^illc, Eirl dI Es- 
hc? ird CDrhlible 

over ty I lie Em- 



[052\ 



EDrEale^ llie Em- 
piesi la r III e Queen 



cuni dcdccorc apprchcndcrc WulucrLim." — Conliri. Flor. Wigorri. (Thorpe), li, 
132. 

Mulmcsbur^ (Hi'vl. Nov.), 11, 577-57S. "Scd luiidcm u Loudon icri&ibus 
cspuKa cil in die Sancli Johanni^ Baplialc proximo icqucnii" — Lib. dc AnI. 
(Canid. Soc), p. 197. 

'" 'Anrio pridicio [i.e. 7 Slcphcu. A.D.{fws 1I4I|, slalim in ilia calalc, 
obscs^a csl Tiiirra Lundoniacum a London ic a aibu'v, quam WiLI]clmii& [iic] dc 
Mjgnav[llc Icncbal cl fLrmavcrjl." — Lib. dc Am. (Camd. Soc), p. 197. From 
ihiiil would appear ihal ihc falher ^111 held ihc officcof couilablc. A charier of 
ihc empress, lio\teve[, which Mr. Horace Round prinis in his book on Geoffrey 
dc Maadcville (pp. SS, setf.) points lo Ihc son as being constable al Ihc lime. 
'■"' Round, Geoffrey de MandcvilJe, pp. 83-95. 
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Ciplurc uf ^inch- 
f&lfr, anil lelcaivc 

of Stephen. Sep!., 
1141. 



the earl proved false to his allegiance and actively supporled ihe 
queen in conceil with the cilizens.'^^ 

Wilh his aid'" and the aid of the Londoners/"' the queen 
was enabled lo reduce Winchester ^nd to effecl Ihe liberation of 
her husband by exchanging ihe Eai"l of Gloucester, brother of the 
His Eccond diaiirr enipress, for ihe ciiptured king. 

After being solemnly crowned, for the second time,'"^ at Ciin- 
[0^31 lerbury, Slephen issued a second charier (about Christmas time, 

J 141 J,'"^ to Geoffrey de Mandeville, con firming and augmenting 
the previous grant by Ihe empress. Instead of sheriff and jusliciar 
of his own county of Esses merely, he is now made sheriff and 
justiciar of London and Middlesex, as well as of Hertfordshire. 

Bui even these greal concessions failed lo secure the eail's 
fidelity lo ihe king. Again he broke away from his allegiance and 
planned a revoll in favour of the empress who recompensed him 
with still grealerdignilies and possessions than any yet bestowed. 
This second charter of the empress,"" is remarkable for a clause 



balancr briierr 



ll 15 uol lo be ^Lifiposcd ihiil ihc curl couscrilcd lo as^isl ihc quccu wilhoul 
mccling wilh some rclum for his rf^rvicci, more cipccially as ihc queen was 
prepared Id go all leaglhslooblain her husband's liberty. Sec Round's Geoffrey 
deMandevLlle. p. I 19. 

■ "Gaufrido de Marideviiia, qui jam Lrerjm au^ilio eoruni ceiscral, anica 
enim posl caphoriem regis impecalnci fidclil Jlem JLirjveral, el London I en si bjs 
maxime annilcnlibu^ nihilque ommno quod postal prxlemiillenlibu^ quo 
impcralriecm conlTlslarcnl." — Malmcsbury (HisL Nov.J, 11, 5S0. 

■ "Magnx ex Lundoniis copix." — Newburgh, Hl^I. Rcium. Angl. (Rolls 
Series No. S2.f. i, 42. "Cuniquc mvicia London i en ■viu in caler\'a." — Gcsia 
SicphanL {Rolls Series No. 821, ill, SO. The Londoners racked WLnchesler isicr- 
eilessl^. "Londoaienses, cum maxima mililum regalium pane, modi^horrendis 
Winlonienscm eivilalcm espilavere." — Gcsia Slcphani, ill, S4. 

■ The prccedeni Ihus sel b^ Slephen. of SLibmillfng lo ihc ceremony of a 
ueond coronalLon afler a period of caplivLly. was aflerwards followed by 
Richard I, on hn relurn from caplivcly abroad. 

'■^ This IS ihe dale assigned lo ihc charier by Mr. Horace Round, (Geoffrey de 
Mandeville, pp. I 3S-I44). Cf. Appendix lo 31 si Reporl of Deputy Keeper of 
Ihe Public Records, p. 3. 

The dale assigned by Mr. Round lolhis charter is bel wee a Christmas, 1141, 
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in which 5he promises never lo make lerms with Ihe Londoners 
without Ihe earl's conseni, "because lliey are hi^ morl^l foes."'"" 
But the plans of the earl were doomed to be frustrated. The 
empress, tired of the struggle, soon ceased to be dangerous, and 
eventually withdrew lo Ihe continent, and Stephen was left free 
to deal with the rebel earl alone. With the assistance of the 
Londoners, who throughout the long period of civil dissension, 
were generally to be found on the winning side, and held as it 
were the balance between the rival powers, Stephen managed 
after considerable bloodshed to capture the fortifications erected 
by the Earl at Farringdon."" [054] 

The earl was subsequently treacherously arrested and made to -^""i of ilic eiH, 

his EcreboDlial IlIc 

give up his castles. Thenceforth his life was that of a marauding ^j ^^^,1, srnicri- 
freebooter* until, fatally wounded at the siege of Biirwell* he ter. 1 143 
expired in September, 1143. Arrivil uf EicDry of 

Notwithstanding the absence of the empress and the death of 'n",']'' '" ^" ^^ 
the faithless earl, a desultory kind of war continued to be carried 
on for Ihe next ten years on behalf of Henry of Anjou, son of 
the empress. In 1153 that prince arrived in England to fight 
his own bailies and maintain his right lo the crown, which the 
king had already attempted to transfer lo the head of his own 
son Eustace. This attempt had been foiled by Ihe refusal of the 
bishops, at the instigation of the pope* to perform the ceremony. 
The sudden death of Eustace made the king more ready to enter 
into negotiations for effecting a peaceful settlement. Pcice conrljdcd 

A compromise was accordingly effected at Winchester,'" '"""" ^'='"'"' 
whereby Stephen was lo remain in undisputed possession of wirciir'.ier. 

Movtraber, 1153. 

and Ihe cud of June, I 142. Henry condurlcd la 

"El con vcncLonocidcmGauf redo Comili Esux qun^d dominja mcu^ Comes LondDD. 
Andcgai'ic vcl ego vcl filii nosln nulliim piiccm aul con cord urn cum Biirgcnai- 
bus Limd|omx] facicmu'v^ uisi couccvsu cl jsscusu pn-dicli Coinili'vGaLifrcdi 
qiLLj tnijnici cius &unl morlalcs." — Round's Geoffrey dc Mandcvillc. p. 16S. 
"- Ncwbiirgh. Hisl. Rcrjm AngL (Rolls Scries No. 82», i. 4S. Henry of 
Hjmingdori (Rolls Series No. 74|. p. 27S. 

Somclimcs called ihe Treaty of Wailiugford. 
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the throne for life* and after his death was lo be succeeded by 
Henry. The news Ihat at last an end had come lo Ihe troubles 
which for nineteen years had disturbed the country^ was received 
with universal joy, and Henry* conducted to London by the king 
himself, was welcomed in a manner befitting one who was now 
the recognised heir to the crown.''"* 



Thcgcncrjljoy iadcpL{:lcd m glowing colours b^ Henry of HunLingdon, (p. 

2S9.f CJ. Anglo-Sax. Chron.. ii., 235. 



[Q55] 



CHAPTER III. 



F ili-S Ir p t nS J r 

Both London and Winchester had been liiid in ashes diirine ^"''"'" ' " 

I I D 

Slephen's reign, ihe former by a conflagralion — which look 
place in I ] 36» again destroying St. Paul's and extending from 
London Bridge lo the church of St. Clement Dane^ — the latler 
by the burning missiles used in ihe conflict between Stephen and 
the empress in I 141 . Winchester never recovered her position, 
and London was left without a rival. Fitz-Stephen, who wrote 
an accouni of Ihe city as il stood in the reign of Henry II» de- 
scribes it as holding its head higher Ihan all others; its fame was 
wider known; its wealth and merchandise extended further Ihan 
any other; it was the capital of the kingdom (legui Anglontm 

Sedes).*^^ rliomiDf LDrdon 

It was through the mediation of an intimate friend and fellow 
citizen of Filz-Slephen that Archbishop Theobald had invited 
Henry of Anjoii over from France in 1 I 53. Thomas of London, 
better known as Thomas Becket, although of foreign descent, 
was born in the heart of Ihe city* having first seen Ihe light in 
the house of Gilbert, his father* some lime Portreeve of London, 
situate in Cheapside on a site now occupied by the hall and 
chapel of the Mercers' Chapel. Having been ordained a deacon 
of the Church, he became in course of lime clerk or chaplain to losfi] 
the archbishop. Vigorous and active as he was, Thomas soon 



Filz-Slcphcu's Slcphanidc^, Slow'i Survey (Thcms'scd.), p. 203. 
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made his influence felt, and it was owing lo his suggestion (50 
il is said' ) lliiil the bisliops had declined lo be a parly lo Ihe 
coronation of Eustace during Slephen'^ lifetime. 

On the accession of Henry, Thomas passed from the service 
of the archbishop, Ihen advanced in years, lo the service of ihe 
young king. He was raised to the dignily of chancellor, and 
became one of the king's most trusted advisers. By Iheir united 
efforls order was once again restored throughoul the kingdom. 
The great barons, who had established themselves in caslles 
erecled without royal licence, were brought into subjection lo 
the crown and compelled lo pull down their walls. Upon Ihe 
death of the archbishop, Thomas was appointed to the vacant 
See (I I 62). From that day forward the friendship belween king 
and archbishop began lo wane. Henry found that all his attempts 
to establish order in his kingdom were Ihwarted by exemptions 
claimed by the archbishop on behalf of the clergy. He found 
that allegiance lo Ihe Crown was divided with allegiance to Ihe 
Pope, and this stale of Ihings was likely lo continue so long as the 
archbishop lived. Beckefs end is familiar lo us alL His memory 
was long cherished by the citizens of London, who made many 
a pilgrimage to the scene of his martyrdom and left many an 
offering on his tomb in Ihe cathedral of Canterbury. It is hard 
to say for which of the two, Ihe father or the son, the citizens 
entertained the greater reverence. For many yeais after his death 
[0^71 it was the custom for ihe Mayor of Ihe City for the lime being, 

upon entering into office, to meet the aldermen at the church 
of SL Thomas of Aeon — a church which had been erected and 
endowed in honour of the murdered archbishop by his sister 
Agnes, wife of Thomas Filz -Theobald of Helles"^ — and thence 



Frccmiin, Normun Conqucvl, v., 325. 



A canulaiA' of ihc Mcrccii' Company cijnlai[i& a copy of a granl from 
Thomus F Liz -Theobald lo ihc ho^pilul of Si. Thomas of Aeon of "all ihal land, 
wilh <hc apfiurlcnancca. which wus formerly of Gilbert Bcckcl, fjlhcr of ihc 
Blc^acd Thomas ihc Marly r. Archbishop of Can Icrbuij, where ihc said Blessed 
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to proceed lo Ihe torab of Gilberl Becket, the falher, in St. Paul's 
churchyard, there lo say a De profandis; after which bolh mayor 
and aldermen relurned to Ihe church of Sl Thomas, and, each 
having made an offering of iwo pence, returned lo his own 
honie.'"'^ SL Thomas's Hospital, in Soulhwark, was originally 
dedicated to Ihe nnirdered archbishop, bul afler its dissolution 
and subsequent restoration as one of the Royal Hospilals, its 
patron saint was no longer Thomas the Martyr^ bul Thonias the 

Apostle. Cliirler Dl Meiry 1 

Whilsl Ihe king aird his chancellor were busy seltling the king- 
dom, establishing a uniform administration of justice and system 
of revenue, and not only renewing but extending the form of 
government which had been instituted by Henry I, Ihe citizens of 
London, availing themselves of the security afforded by a strong 
governmeni, redoubled their energy in following commercial 
pursuits and succeeded in raising the cily, as Filz-Slephen has 
told us, lo a pilch of prosperity far esceeding Ihat of any olher 
city in the world. |d^ 

They obtained a charter from Henry,"^ allhough of a more 
timiled character than thai granted to them by his grandfather. 
The laler charier, for instance, although in ihe mam lines follow- 
ing the older charier, makes no mention of Middlesex being let to 
ferra nor of any appointment of sheriff or jusliciar being vested 
in the citizens. It appears as if Henry was delermined lo bring the 
cilizens no less than the barons of Ihe realm within more direct 
and immediate subservience lo the crown. The concession made 
by the king's grandfather had been ignored by Stephen and the 
empress Malilda, each of whom in inrn had granled Ihe shrievalty 



Thomas ihc Mudyr \v js born [dtixit tiiig\fiem), lo build achirrch [huasiicattr) in 
honour of AIniighlv God und ihc Blessed Virgin Mary, and of ihc same mosi 
glorious manyr." — Walncy. Accouni of ihc Kospilal of Sl. Thomas of Aeon 
(pmaidy primed 1 892 f. pp. 9,237. 
'" Liber Albjs {Rolls Scnes), i, pp. 26,27. 

This charier (wilh fragmeal of seal) is preserved al Ihe Guildhall. Fl bears 
Dodalc, buJ appears Lo have been gjanlcd bclwecn I 154 and I 161. 
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of London and Middlesex lo the Earl of Essex. For a rime ihe 
appoinlmeni of sheriffs wiis losi to Ihe citizens. Throiigliout Ihe 
reigns of Henry II and his successor Ihey were appointed by the 
crown. Richiird's charter to the cilizens makes no mention of the 
sheriffwick, nor is it mentioned in the first charter granled by 
John. When it was restored to the citizens (A.D. I I 99), by John's 
second charter, the office of sheriff of London had lost nnich of 
its importance owing to the inlroduction of the communal system 
Thcinquwiafsbicr- of municipal government under a mayor. 

Iffs, 1170 

In the meanlime tlie sheriffs of the counties, who had by reason 
of Henry's administrative reforms, risen to be officers of greater 
imporliince and wider jurisd id ion, and who hiid taken advantage 
of their positions to oppress the people during Ihe king'^ pro- 
longed absence iibroad, were also made to feel ihe power of ihe 

10591 crown. A blow struck at the sheriffs was calculaled to weaken 

the nobility and the larger landowners — Ihe class from which it 
had been ihe custom hitherto to select these officers. Henry saw 
Ihe iid vantage lo be gained, and on his return lo England in I 170 
deposed most of the sheriffs and ordered a strict enquiry lo be 
made, as lo Ihe extortions they had committed in his absence. 
Their places were filled for Ihe most part by men of lower rank, 
and therefore likely lo be more submissive. Some, however, were 

The rcvDii aF iiir reinstated and became more cruel and extortionate than ever.'''" 

The last fifteen years of Henry's life were full of domestic 
trouble. He had always found it an easier mailer to rule his king- 
dom than his household. His sons were for ever thwarting his 
will and quarrelling with each other. It was his desire to secure 
the succession to the crown for his eldest son Henry, and to this 
end he had caused him lobe crowned by the Archbishop of York 
(14th June, 1 I70j, who was thereupon declared excommunicated 
by his brother of Canterbury. The son began to clamour for his 
inheritance whilst his father still lived, and appealed in I 173 lo 
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the French king, whose daughter he had married, lo assist him in 
his unholy enterprise. Whilsl Henry was engaged m defending 
his crown againsi: his own son on the continent, the great barons 
of England ro5e in insurrection, and the king was obliged to 
hasten home, where he arrived in July, I ] 74. The rebellion was 
quickly piil down, and ihe sirife between king and nobles for a 

time ceased. Di&lurbinca m [he 

In the city Ihere were occasional disturbances caused by the 
younger nobility — Ihe young bloods of ihe city'"" — who infest- \obo 
ed the streets at night, broke into Ihe houses of the rich and 
committed every kind of excess. In I 1 77 the brolher of Ihe Earl 
of Ferrers was waylaid and killed, and for some lime Ihe streets 
were unsafe at night. The chronicler records a singular outrage 
perpelrated three year^ before, by these sprigs of nobility. They 
forcibly entered the house of a wealthy cilizen whose name has 
not come down to us, he is simply styled Ihe paler-famUias. Of 
his courage we are left in y\o doubt, for we are told thai he slipt 
on acoal of mail, aimed his house-hold, and awaited Ihe allack. 
He had nol long to wail. The leader of the band — one Andrew 
Bucquinte soon made his appearance, and was met by a pan of 
hot coals. Swords were drawn on bolh sides and patei-famiiias^ 
whose coat of mail served him well, succeeded in culling off 
the right hand of his assailant. Upon the cry of thieves being 
raised, Ihe delinquenis took lo Iheir heels, leaving their leader a 
prisoner. The next day, being brought before the king's justiciar, 
he informed againsi his companions. This cowardly action on the 
part of Bucquinte led lo many of them being taken, and among 
them one who is described by the chronicler as ihe noblest and 
wealthiesi of London citizens, but to whom the chronicler gives 
no other name than "John, Ihe old man" {Johannes Senex). An 
offer was made to John lo prove his innocence by what was 



'"" "Dz Ibliiscl fijrcnlEbusnobLbumcJvilali&" and again "rLlii z\ ncfolcvquoiun- 
dam nobibum civiuni Loridoniaiuni." — Bcncdiclof Pclcrborough (Rolls Scncs 

No. 49), II, 155. 
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|06ii known as the ordeal by wiiter, '"*" but the offer was declined, and 

Thf [ill da^', Df lie was eveiiluiilly hanged. The whole ^lory looks suspicious. 
^"'^ Having settled ihe succession of Ihe crown of England upon 

his eldest son, ihe king pul his second son, Richard, inio posses- 
sion of Ihe Duchy of Aquilaine, and provided for his Ihird son, 
Geoffrey, by marriage wilh Ihe heiress of Britlany. There was 
yel anolher son, John, who was too young to be provided for 
just now, and who being without any territory, assigned lo him, 
acquired the name of Lackland. Both Richaid iind Geoffrey had 
taken the pari of their brolher Henry in I 173, and in 1 177 Ihe 
three brolhers were again quarrelling with their father and with 
each olher. After the dealhs of Henry and Geoffrey, the quarrel 
was taken up by Ihe surviving brothers, Richard and John. 

In all these — more or fess — petty wais with his sons, the king 

had always lo deal wilh Ihe ruler of France. Al lasl, in 1 IS9, 

the loss of Le Mans — his own birth-place — and Ihe unexpecled 

discovery thai his youngest and best beloved son, John, had 

turned trailer towards him, left the king nothing to live for, and 

Accra^iDi Df after a few days suffering he died, ill and worn oul, at Chinon. 

RKlijid I. ird Richard had scarcely succeeded to the Ihrone, before he sel out 

Df Lanffiiimp, OH a crusade, leaving the governmeni of his country in ihe hands 

iiK9-Li9a of William Longchamp, Bishop of Ely, as chancellor.'^' Wilh 

him was associaled in the governmeni, Hugh de Puisel, or Pud- 

[0671 sey. Bishop of Durham, bul Longchamp soon got the supreme 

control of affairs inio his own hands, and commenced to act in 

the niost tyrannical fashion. He increased the security of the 

Tower of London, which had been commitled to his charge, by 

surrounding it wilh amoal,'"'"' and having got himself nommaled 



■ By a sirangc anoniiily. u man who undrrwcnl ordeal b^ whJct wus only 
adjudged ifimjccul if he sank lo ihc bollom aad was drowned. Hcucc ihc old 
man\cauliDa! 

'■" Roger dc Hovedea (Rolls SencsNo. 51). in. 2 S. According lo Richaid of 
Devizei (Rolls Scnes No. 82, iii, 387), Longchamp oblaincd ihc chancellorship 
by bribery. 
'^' Bcnedici(RollBScricBNo.49J. li, 106. 
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papal legale, made a progress Through the country coniniilling 
the greiilest exlortion.''''^ 

Report of the Chancellor's conduci having reached Ihe ears 
of Richard, he despiitched Ihe Archbishop of Rouen to England 
with a new commission, bul ihe worlhy prelate on arrival (April, 
1 191), wiis afraid to present the cortini lesion, preferring to lei 
matters take their course.' Already a fierce rivalry had sprung 
up between the chancellor and John, Ihe king's brother, who, for 
purposes of his own, had espoused Ihe cause of Ihe oppressed. 
Popular feeling at length became so sirong, that Longchamp 
feared to meet John and the bishops, and, instead of going to 
Reading, where his altendance was required, he hastened to 
London. Arriving ihere (7 Oct.), he called Ihecilizens together in 
the Guildhall, and prayed Ihem to uphold the King against John, 
whom he denounced as aiming plainly at the Crown. The leading 
men in Ihe city at Ihe lime were Richard Fitz -Reiner and Henry 
de Cornhill. These took opposite sides, ihe former favouring 
John, whilst the latter took the side of the chancellor.''*' John's 
parly proving Ihe stronger of the Iwo, Longchamp thought it 
safest lo seek refuge in ihe Tower.'''^ 

As soon as John found that Ihe chancellor had gone lo London 
instead of Reading, he too haslened thilher. On his arrival he 
was welcomed and hospitably enlertamed by Richard Fitz-Reiner 
who gave him lo understand on whal terms he mighl expecl the 
support of Ihe city.'"'^ As to terms, John was ready lo accede to 
any Ihat might be proposed. 

The next day (S Oct.), a meeting of the barons of the realm, 
as well as of Ihe cilizens of London, was convened in SI. Paul's 
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"' Preface lo Roger dc Hovcdcn, iii, p. I\svii. Girald. Cambr. Vila Galfiidi 

(RollsSericsNo.2lKiv,397. 

"^ Richard of Dcvircs,iiU 414. Benedict, ii, 21 3. 

"* Ralph de Dicelo (Rolls Series No. 6S), ii. 99. Girald. Ciiinbr. 

GalfndiV i-v, 397-398. Roger de Hoveden, lii. 140. 
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Church* to consider Ihe conduci of the chancellor, iind il was 
thereupon decided thai Longchamp should be deposed from of- 
fice. The story* as told by different chroniclers*'^" varies in 
some piirticulars, but the miiin features iire the same in iilL The 
king's minister was set aside* John was recognised as the head 
of the kingdom, and new appoinlments made to judicial* fiscal, 
and military offices. The Archbishop of Rouen* who attended 
the council, seeing the mm affairs had taken* no longer hesilaled 
to produce the letters under Ihe king's sign manual appointing a 
jalii inriior CDD- new commissiou for the government of Ihe kingdom. 

The same day that witnessed the fall of Longchamp was also a 
memorable one in the annals of the City of London; for immedi- 
ately after judgment had been passed on the chancellor, John and 
the assembled baions granted to the citizens "their commune," 
swearing to preserve untouched the dignities of the city during 

[0441 the king's pleasure. The citizens on Ihe ir part swore fealty to King 

Richard, and declared their readiness to accept John as successor 

chan|r of ruuir to the throne in Ihe event of his brother dying childless.'^' 

Irori porl-ierve Id 

m This is the first public recognition of the citizens of London 

as a body corporate; but so far from granting to ihem something 
new, the very words ^/pei;" commune [communism sitam) imply a 
commune of which they were de facto, if not de jure already in 
enjoyment. How long the commune may have been in existence, 
unauthorised by the crown* cannot be determined; but that the 



lljm& Id I Ii e i: j lir CHS 
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'™ Richard of Dcvizcs. (RofK Scries No. 82 f. in. 4!^ Bcucdici. 213. Girald. 
Cambr (Vela GalfridLf. iv, 405. 

"Johannes comes fialcr regis cl ace hicfi scop js Rol horn agcn sis, cl omncs 
cpiscopi, comilcs cl baroncs rcgni qui adcranl. coriccsscruni civibjs Lundo- 
uianim communam suam, cl jura'vccunl quod if si cam cl digniUlc^ civildlis 
Luadoniaium cu'vlodircal ilbbalas, qujadiu rcgi placucril. El civcs Lundo- 
uianim cl cpispcopL cl comilcs cl bjroncs juravcrunl fidcblalcs rcgi Riciirdo, 
cl Johanni cojnili dc Mcrclonc fiain cjjs salva fidclilalc, cl quod ilium m 
domfaum suura cl icgcm rccipcrcnl, si rex vnz prole dcccsicril." — BcacdicI 
of Pclcrboiojgh (RolK Scnc^No. A9).m.2\A. Cf. Roger dc Hovcdcnc (Rolls 
Series No. 51), iiL, J4I, Waller dc Coventry (Rolls Series No. 58), ii, 5-6. 
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term coinimtnio in connection wilh the city's organization wiis 

known half a cenlury before, we have iilready seen;'^^ and, 

iiccoiding to the opinion of Giiiildus Cambrensis, there is no 

valid dislinclLon between tlie words coininunio, cnmmima and 

commiinia}^^ Bishop Stubbs, however, hesitiiles to translate 

communio as "commune," the liitler being essentially a French 

terni for a particular form of raunicipiil governmenL He prefers to 

render it "commonalty," "fraternity," or "franchise," although he 

goes so far as lo allow thai the lerm "suggests that Ihe communal 

idea wiis already in existence as a basis of civic organ izalion" 

in Stephen's reign, an idea which became fully developed in 

the succeeding reign. '^'' He is also in favour of dating the \<ib5] 

foundation of Ihe coininuria in London from Ihis grani by John 

and the barons,'^^ and in this view he is supported by Richard of 

Devizes, who distinctly states that the communia of London was 

instituted on that occasion, and Ihat il was of such a character thai 

neither King Richard nor Henry his falher would have conceded 

it for a million marks of silver, and that a commama was in faci 

everything that was bad. It puffed up the people, it threatened 

the kingdom, and il emasculaled the prieslhood.'^ clmgc of mrac 

Ijom porl-rrcvc la 

With Ihe change from a shire organ izal ion to Ihat of a French ,,,31^,1 



"In crjWmo vcro convocalis in unum civibu^, conununLouc, vcl ul Lahnc 
minus vulganlcr magis loquanijc. comniJiia scu CDminunia cia cociccsaa cl 
com[nunilcr]urala." — Vila Ga]fndi, w, 405. 
'^^Consi. Hi&i.,i,407. 

Referring lo ihc year I 19 I, he wrilcs, "wc have ihc dale of Ihe foundalion 
of the commune." — /(/. , i,629. 

"Conccssa esl ipsa die el inslilula communia Londoniensium, in quam 
jniversi rcgni magnales el ifi^i cliam ip^us proviriciic cpiirfiopi jurare cogun- 
Ur. Nunc primum in indjha sibi conjuralione regno regem deessc cogriovil 
Londomaquam nee res ipse Ricardus, nee pricdecessorel paler ejus Henricus, 
pro mille millibjs niarcaiuni aigcnLi fieri pcrrnisis:>cl. Quanla quippe mala 
ex conjuralione prcvemanl ex ipsa polcril diffmilione perpendi, qux lali'v 
csl — comniunia lumor plebis, hmor regm. lepoT saccrdolii." — Chrori. Slephen, 
Hen. II, Ric. I ^Rolis Scries No. S2), in, 416. 
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communey whenever ihal happened lo lake pliice, there look pliice 
afso a change in Ihe chief governor of the cily. The head of ihe 

city was no longer a Saxon "porl-reeve" but a French "mayor," 
the former officer conlmiiing in iill probabilily to perform the 
duties of i\ port-reeve or sheriff of a town in a modified form. 
From the lime when Ihis "civic revolulion"'^^ occurred, down 
to the prcseni diiy, Ihe sheriffs position hiis iilwiiys been one of 
|066| secondary importance, being himself subordinate to the mayor. 

The earliest menlion of a miiyor of London in a formal doc- 
ument is said to occur in ii writ of the reign of Henry 11.'^^ The 
popular opinion, however, is Ihat ii change in the name of the 
chief miig is Irate of the City of London took pliice at the accession 
of Richai'd I. What gave rise to Ihis belief is hard lo say, but it is 
not improbable ihiit il arose from a statement lo be found in an 
early manuscript record still preserved among the archives of the 
Corporation, and known as Ihe Liber de Anliqivs Legihifs}^'^ 

The original portion of Ihis manuscript purports lo be a chronicle 
of mayors and sheriffs from 1 1 88 down lo 1273, nolicmg briefly 
the chief events in each year, and referring to a few particulars 

relative to the year 1 274. 

After naming the sheriffs who were appointed at Michaelmas, 

A.D. I 188, "Ihe first year of the reign of King Richard,"'^" it 
goes on to say that "in Ihe same year Henry Filz-Eylwin of 



"ll IS impossible lo uvoid u susfucion," wrclcs Bcshofi Slubbs, "Ihal Ihe di^- 
uppciirancc of the pod-rccvc und olhcr changes in ihc municipjl govcmincnl, 
signify a civic revolution, ihc hi^lory of which is losl." — Consl. Hisl.. i, 40&n. 
'^^ Mcrcwclhcr and Slcphcns, Hisl. of Boroughs (1835), i. 384. No uulhonly, 
however, is given for Ihis stalcmcnL 

The cnliic MS. was published in Lurin by ibc Camdca Sociciy in IS46, jnd 
a irun'vljlion of ihc origiaj] porlioa of ihc work was aflcr\vards made by ihe 
laic Mr. H. T. RlIcv, under (he iLlle "Chronicles of Ihe Mayors and Sheriffs of 
London, A. D. {FN 3 II8S lo A.D.{fns 1274." 

"The conecl dale of Ibc accession of Richard has never been ascertained. 
No records appear lo be cxlanl (o fix ibe commcnceincnl of ihe reign of any 
king before ihe accession of John." — Nicholas, Chronology ol Hisl., p. 285. 
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Londeneslane was made mayor of London, who was ihe firsi 
niiiyor of The city, and conlinued to be such mayor to Ihe end of 
his life, that is lo say, for nearly five and twenty years." Thai 
Henry Fitz-Eylwin was mayor in the first year of Richard's reign 
is stated no less than three times in the chronicle. liiftTi 

The compiler of the chronicle is supposed to have been Arnald '^inaLd fm,.- 

or Arnulf Fitz-Thedmar, an Alderman of London, although it c^^mpilcr of ihc 
is not known over which ward he presided. Parliciilars of his ^''^'' lif^ ^nf'tfi'-: 
life are given in the volume itself, from wh ich we gather thai he 
wiis a grandson on the molher's side of Arnald de Grevingge 
a citizen of Cologne; that his father's name was Thedmar, a 
native of Bremen; thai he was born on the vigil of SL Lawrence 
[10 August] A.D. 1201, his mother being forewarned of the 
cu-cumstances that would attend his birth in a manner familiar to 
biblical readers; Ihat he was deprived of his aldermanry by the 
king, but was afterwards reslored; Ihat he became supporter of 
the king against Simon de Montfort and Ihe barons, and Ihat he 
was among those whom Thomas Filz-Thomas, the leader of the 
democratic party and his followers, had "intended to stay" on the 
very day Ihat news reached London of the baltle of Evesham, 
which crushed ihe hopes of Monlforl and his supporters. The 
date of his death cannot be precisely delermined, but there can 
be but Jittle doubt that it look place early in the third year of the 
reign of Edward the Fir si, inasmuch as his will was proved and 
enrolled in the Courl of Hiistmg, London, heid on Monday, the 
morrow of the Feast of St. Scolastica [10 Feb.] of that year (A.D. 
1274-5). '^■' \u6i\ 



'^'Fo&.45,&3a[id63b. 
■ Or Hmpl^ Thcdniar. 

Il It, thus lh;il Rilcy reads Ihc word which lo mc appears lo be capable of 
being read "Grcnniggc." 

Calendar of 'A^'ills. Cojil of Huslirig. Lnridon. part. I., p. 22. From ariolhcr 
Win, Ihar of Margery, rchcl of Waller de Wynloa, and one of Fil;-Thedmar\ 
sisters — she is described a\ daughler of "Thedmar, ihc Teulonic" — il appears 
ihal olher w^ler^of Filz-Thcdmar inarcied inio ihc well-known c[ly families of 
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Setling aside tlie stiitemeni — namely that menlion is made of 
a mayor of London* in a docunieni of Ihe reign of Henry II — as 
wan ling corroboration, the first instance known at the present day 
of any such official being named in a formal document occurs in 
1 193 when the Mayor of London appears among Those who were 
The hilc of Mayor, appointed treasurers of Richard's ransom. 

.' RDj^i^ch'incr d" ^ ichard's fhst charter to the City (23 April. 1 1 94)'** granted 

iM?- a few weeks after his return from abroad makes no mention of 

a mayor, nor does Ihe title occur in any royal charier affecting 
the City unlil the year 1202, when John attempted to suppress 
the guild of weavers "at the request of our mayor and citizens of 
London." A few years later when John was ready to do anything 
and everything to avoid signing the Great Charier which Ihe 
barons were forcing on him, he made a bid for the favour of Ihe 
citizens by granting them the right to elect annually a mayor, and 
Riduid^^ rerurr Ihus their autonomy was rendered complete. 

March 1194 When Richaid recovered his liberty and returned to England 

he was heartily welcomed by all except his brother John. One of 
his first acis was to visit the City and return thanks for his safety 
at St. Paul's. The City was on this occasion made lo look its 
brightest, and Ihe display of wealth astonished the foreigners in 

[0491 the King's suite, who had been led lo believe that England had 

been brought lo the lowest stage of poverty by payment of the 

la 4:jc<.^iied iDr ilir King's ransoiii. 

arcand lime 
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ai [araiaiiDr bir- bcilicci sub cuAlodla Hiibrill Wallcii CanlLiancn^s clccli. cl dominL Ricardi 

quels Liicidonlcnsls cpisiopi, cl Willclmi comilis dc AmniJcl cl Hamchni comilisdc 

Waicnnaci majoiisLundoniamin." — Roger dc Hot cdcri (Ro[K Scries No. 5\\ 

iii,?i:. 

'^'^ Preserved ai ihc Guildhall. 

'^' Ralph dc Diceio (Roll i Sen ci No. 68). Li,p. 114 

"Dcniquc ad ingressum prineipis ila omala csl Facics amplissimx civilalis 
ul Alcmanni nobiics qui cjm ipso 'vcriccani cl rcdcmplioac regia cxinaniliun 
boms Angiiam crcdcbani opiim mugniludinc ob^upe^crcnl." — William of 
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In order to wipe oul ihe ^lain of his iinprisonmenl, he ihoughl 
fil to go through the ceremony of coroiiiilion for the second 
time. His first coronation had taken place at Westminster (3 
Sept., I IS9,) soon after his accession, and the citizens of Lon- 
don had duly performed a service at the coronalion baiiquel — a 
service which even in those days was recognised as an "ancieni 
service" — namely, thai of assisting the chief butler, for which 
the mayor was cuslomarily presented with a gold cup and ewer. 
The citizens of the rival city of Winchester performed on this 
occasion the lesser service of attending to ihe viands. 

The second coronation taking place al Winchesler and not at 
Westminster, the burgesses of the former city put in a claim 
to the more honourable service over ihe heads of the cilizens 
of London, and ihe lalter only succeeded in eslablishmg their 
superior claim by a judicious bribe of 200 marks. '^^ Hci^y imiiDn. 

Richard was ever in wan! of money, and cared little by what 
means it was raised. He declared himself ready lo sell London 
itself if a purchaser could be found."' The tax of Danegelt, from 
which the citizens of London had been specially exempted by lojai 
charter of Henry I, and which had ceased to be exacted under 
Henry II, mainly through Ihe inlerposition of Thomas of London, 
was practically revived imder a new name. The chailer already 
mentioned as having been granted to the citizens by Richard after 
his relurn from captivity was probably purchased, for one of the 
king's regular methods of raising money was a lavish distribution 
of charters lo boroughs, nol from any love he had for municipal 
governmeni, but in order to piil money in his purse. As soon as 
Richard had collected all the money he could raise in England, 



NcwbiiighlRnlKScncsNo. 82 », L,p. 406. 



"Civcs vcro Luridonicn&cs scrvicruni dc pinccrnaria. cl civcs Winlonicnscs 
dc coquiiia." — Roger dc Hovcdcu (Rolla Scncs No. 51), in, 12. 
"^ Bni. Mus., Harl. MS. 3,504, fo. 243. 

"Si invcriL'v&cm cmplorcni LondDiiiain vcndidisum." — Richard of Devizes 
(RolliScriciNo. S2),jii,383. 
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The rising In ihc he again left Ihe counlry* nevcp to rclum. 

cily under l-i>iig- 

bcaid. 1196 The pressupe of taxation weighed heiivily on Ihe poor, and 

occasioned a rising in Ihe cily under Ihe leadership of WiUiiim 
Fitz-Osbert. The cry wa^ Ihat Ihe rich were spared whilsl the 
poor were ciilled upon lo pay everylhing.''" Accounts of ihe 
commotion differ according as the writer favoured Ihe autocratic 
or deniocriilic side. One chronicler* for insliince* finds fault 
with Fitz-Osbert's personal appearance* imputing his inordinate 
length of beard — he wiis known as "Longbeard" — lo his desire 
for conspicuousness, and declares him to have been acluated by 
base motives.''^ 

Others describe him iis a wealthy cilizen of the best family, 
10711 and yet as one who ever upheld the cause of Ihe poor against the 

king's extortions."'' Whatever may have been ihe true character 
of Ihe man and Ihe real motive of his action, it is cerlain ihal he 
had a large following. When Hubert Walter* the justiciar, sent lo 
arrest him, "Longbeaid" took refuge in the church of SI. Mary-le- 
Bow. Thilher he was followed by the king's officers — described 
by a nol impartial chronicler as men devoid of triilh and piely 
and enemies of the poor. '^^ — who with the aid of fire and faggot 
soon compelled him to surrender. On his way lo Ihe Tower, he 
was siruck al and wounded by one whose falher (it was said) 
he had formerly killed;' but Ihis again may or may not be Ihe 



"FrcquculiLfs cuim solilo . . imponcbanlur cis aiixilia riou nn^dica ct 
divilcs, profiribs furcculcs marsupiis volcbani ul paupcrcs solvcrcul uuivcr- 
sa/' — Roger dc Hovcdcn (Rolls Scries No. 51 ), iv. 5. "Ad omnc cdiclum 
rcgium di'vilcs, proprii^ fonunis parccnlcs, paupcnbus per polcnliam omnc 
onus irapDncrcnl." — Ncwburgh, (Rolls Scncs No. 82), ii. 466. 
'" Nc\vburgh, ii., 466. 

Mai. Pan^, li, 57. A ^[milar characlcr is given him b^ Roger dc Hovc- 
dcn. Dr. S. R. Gardiner describes him as an alderman ol ihe CLiy. aad as 
advocaling ihe eajse of ihe poor arlisan agaiasl ihe e^achoa^ of the weallhicr 
Iradcrs. — Sludcnls'Hislory of England, i, 169. 

"Pajperum e( verilali^ ac pielalis adversarii." — Mai. ParL^, ii. 57. 
"* Nc\vburgh, li, 470. 
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whole truth. A few days liiter he and a number of his associiiles 

were hiinged.'" 

Two yeiirs before his death at Chaluz, Richard, wilh the view 
of iiidiitg commerce, caused Ihe weiirs iit Ihe Thiimes lo be 
removed, and forbade his wardens of the Tower lo deniand any 
more the loll ihal had been accuslomed. The wril lo this effecl 
was daled from Ihe Inland of Andely or Les Andelys on the 
Seine, the 14th July, I 1 97, in the neighbourhood of Ihat forlress 
which Richiird had erected, and of which he was so proud — the 
Chaleiiu Gaillard or "Siiucy Castle," as he jeslingly called it. 
The repulalion which the cii5t I e enjoyed for impregnability under 
Richard, was lost under his successor on the throne. 

Soon after John's accession we find whal appears lo be the 
firsi menlion of acourl of aldermen as a deliberative body. In the 
year 1200, writes Thedniar [himself an aldernian), "were chosen 
five and twenty of ihe more discreel men of Ihe city, and sworn 
to take counsel on behalf of the city, logelher wilh the mayor. ""^ 
Just as in Ihe constitution of the realm, Ihe House of Lords ciin 
cliiim a greater antiquily Ihiin the House of Commons, so in the 
city — described by Lord Coke as epitome tot'ius regni — Ihe es- 
tablishmenl of ii court of aldermen preceded that of the common 
council. 

When, iifler thirteen years of mi^governmenl, during which 
John had enraged the borons and excited generai discontenl by 
endless impositions, malters were broughl to a climax by his 
submission lo the pope, it was in Ihe city of London thai Ihe first 
steps were laken by his subjects lo recover their Losi liberty. On 
the 25lh August, 1213, a meeting of Ihe clergy and bsu'ons was 
held in the church of St. Paul; a memorable meeting, and one that 
has been described as "a true parliament of the realm, though no 
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' "Arid for ihc iLinc." jddi Dr. Gardiner^ "ihc rich Iradcsmcn had Ihcir way 
again&l ihc poorer arlisans." — Sludcula' Hialory of England. I, 170. 
ChronicJci of Mayors and Shcnff^, p. 2. 
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king presided in il."'^^ Stephen Liinglon, whose appoinrmenl as 
Aiclibishop of Ciinterbury had so liiised John's ire, look the lead 
and produced lo Ihe assembly a copy of Ihe Chillier of Liberties, 
granled by Henry I, when Ihal king iinderlook to put an end lo 
the tyiiinny of William Rufiis. If ihe barons so pleiised* il might 

[0731 (he siiid) serve as a precedent. The chiirler having been then 

and there deliberately read » Ihe barons unanimously declared that 
for such liberties they were ready to fight, and, if necessary, lo 
die.'^* 

The clergy and people who had hitherto supported the king 
against Ihe barons, having now engaged themselves to assist the 
barons against the tyranny of Ihe king, John found himself with 
but one friend in the world, and lhal was Ihe Pope. "Innocent's 
view of the situation was very simple," writes Dr. Gardiner, 
"John was lo obey the Pope, and all John's subjects were lo 
obey John." Within a few weeks of the council being held at 
St. Paul's, the same sacred edifice witnessed Ihe formality of 
affixing a golden bulta to the deed — the detestable deed {cana 
delestabiVts) — whereby John had in May last resigned Ihe crown 
of England to the papa! legate, and received it again as the Pope's 

Mrciml of ilir feudatory J^' 

In the following year (1214), whilst the king was abroad, the 
barons met again at Bury St. Edmunds, and solemnly swore that 
if John any longer delayed restoring the laws and liberties of 
Henry the First, they would make war upon him. It was arranged 
that after Christmas Ihey should go in a body and demand their 
rights* and that in the meantime they should provide themselves 
with horses and arms, with the view of bringing force to bear, 
in case of refusal.'^" The citizens at the same time look the 
opportunity of strengthening their defences by digging a foss on 



fcarans a I Buiy Si. 
EdmurilE, 1714. 



' Freeman, Norman ConqucW, v. 709. 



'"" Mai. Paris, ii, 143. Roger of Wcndovcr (Rolls Scries No. 34), 11, 83-37. 
'^' -id. Li. 146. 
'^' -id. 11.153. 
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the furlher side of Ihe city wiilL'^^ [074| 

Ojieii hoMilHy bc- 

Christma^ came and a meeting between John and The barons ,^.ccn lohn anil [Jic 
took place in London iit what was Ihen known as Ihe "New" bHiani, i2J5. 
Temple. The resull, however, wms unsatisfactory^ and both par- 
ties prepaied for an appeal lo force* Ihe barons choosing as their 
leader Robert Fitz-Waller, whom they dubbed "Marshal of the 
army of God and of Holy Church."'^"' PobcnFiiz-waiicr 

ciElelliiD ot Lcm- 

This Fitz-Waller was Baron of Dunmow in Essex, ihe owner don 
of Baynard's Castle in the City of London, and lord of a soke, 
which embraced Ihe whole of the parish known as St. Andrew 
Caslle Baynard. He moreover enjoyed ihe dignity of caslellain 
and chief bannerer or banneret of London. The righls and priv- 
ileges allaching to his soke and to his official position in lime 
of peace were considerable, lo judge from a claim lo them pul 
forward by his grandson in the year 1303. Upon making his 
appearance in the Court of Husting at the Guildhall, it was the 
duty of the Mayor, or olher official holding the court, to rise and 
meet hini and place hini by his side. Again, if any traitor were 
lakeii wilhin his soke or jiirisdiclion, it was his right lo sentence 
him to death, the manner of dealh being that the convicted person 
should be lied lo a post in the Thanies at the Wood Wharf, and 
remain there during two tides and two ebbs. 

In later years* however, upon an enquiry being held by the 
Justiciars of the Eler (a^ 14 Edward H, .\.d. 1321), the claimanl 
was obliged to acknowledge that he had disposed of Baynard's 
Caslle in ihe tinie of Edward I, bul had especially reserved to \<n5] 
himself all righls altachmg lo Ihe caslle and barony, although he 
very considerately declared his willingness to forego the right 
and title enjoyed by his anceslor of drowning traitors at Wood 



'"* Ann.ofBcnnondscy (RolK ScnciNo. 3&». iii,453. 
'^^ Mai. Paris, 11, 154-156. 

As lo Ihe services and franchises of Filz-Wailcr. bolh in lime of peace and 
war, icc Lib. Cual., (Rolls Series), pail I, pp. 147-151. 
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DuiicvDf ihf ciiicl- Wharf.' 

time of war ^"' '* ^'^^ '" '''""^ of WOT that Fitz -Waller achieved for himself 

the greatest power and dignity. It then became the duty of ihe 
ciistelliiin to proceed to the great gate of St. Paul's alteiided by 

nineleen olher knighl^, mounted and caparisoned, and having 
his banner, emblazoned wilh his arms, displayed before him. 
Immediately upon his arrival, the mayor* aldermen, and sheriffs, 
who awaited him, issued solemnly forth from the church, all 
arrayed in arms, the mayor bearing in his hand Ihe city banner, 
the ground of which was bright vermilion or gules, with a figure 
of St. Paul, ill gold, thereon* Ihe head, feet, and hands of the 
saint being silver or aigeiil, and in his right hand a sword.'^' The 
castellam, advancing lo meet ihe mayor, informed him that he 
had come to do the service which Ihe city had a righl lo demand 
at his hands, and thereupon the mayor placed the city's banner 
in his hands, and then, attending him back lo the gate, presenled 
him with a charger of ihe value of £20, its saddle emblazoned 
wilh the arms of Filz-W alter, and lis housing of cendal or silk, 
similarly enriched. 

A sum of £20 was at Ihe same lime handed lo Fitz-Waller's 
107*1 chamberlain lo defray the day's expenses. Having mouiiled his 

charger, he bids the Mayor lo choose a Marshal of the host 
of the City of London; and this being done, the communal or 
"mote-bell" is set ringing, and Ihe whole parly proceed to the 
Priory of Holy Trimly al Aldgale. There ihey dismouni, and 
enlering Ihe Priory, concerl measures together for ihe defence of 
the city. There is one other point worthy of remark, touching 
the office of chief banneret, and ihal is Ihat on the occasion of 
any siege under laken by the London forces, ihe caste! lain was lo 
receive as his fee Ihe niggardly sum of one hundred shillings for 



"*' Inlrod. lo Lib. Cusi, p. Issvii. 

'^' The sword of Si. Paul, cmbkmalic possibly of hi& manyrdom, slill remains 
in ihc City's coal of arms. Il hasoflcn been niL'vlakcri for ihe dagger wilh which 
Sir William WaJworlh is said lo have tilled Wal Tyler. 
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his trouble, and no more. Feud bciv.«nFiiz- 

II is not imnrobiible Ihat Eitz-Wiilter's election as leader of '^'"'" '"" ^'"^ 

' John 

the remonstrant barons was iit some measure due to his official 
position in the city. It is also probable, as Mr. Riley has pointed 

out» that the unopposed admission of the barons into the city, on 
the 24lh May, 1215, may have been facilitated by Fitz -Walter's 
connexion, as castellain, with the Priory of Holy Trinity, situate 
in the vicinity. 

But there were other reasons for selecting Fitz-Walter as their 
leader at this juncture, [f the story be true, Fitz-Walter had good 
reason to be bitterly hostile to King John, for having caused 
his fair daughter Maude or Matilda to be poisoned, after having 
unsuccessfully made an attempt upon her chastity. '^^ This is not 
the only crime of the kind laid to the charge of this monarch,'^^ 
and there appears to be too much reason for believing most of 
the charges against him to be true. It is certain that Fitz-Walter \<)i7] 
was one of the first to entertain designs against John, and that 
he and Eustace de Vesci, on whose family the king is said to 
have put a similar affront, were forced to escape to France. The 
story how Fitz-Walter attracted John's notice by his prowess at a 
tournament in which he was engaged on the side of the French, 
and was restored to the King's favour and his own estates, is 
familiarto all. rlir BiroiE aduin- 

After a feeble attempt to capture Northampton, the barons, '^^^ ",'^1^'"' ^"^' 
with Fitz-Walter at their head, accepted an invitation from the 
citizens of London to enter the city. They made their entry 
through Aldgate.'^* 



The slory is lold m Mr. Rilc^'s Inlrchluclioii lo ihc Libcr Cuslamarum (p. 
IxMx), on ihc aiilhorily of ihc Chioni{:lc of Diirimovv. 

Hcis said lo hiivc niiidc JSLinilar ullcmpi upon ihc \nfc of Eustace dc Vcsci, 
a Iciiding baroa. — (Blackslonc, lulrod. lo Magna CatlJ, pp. 289, 290). 

Mai. Pani, 11, 156. Adiffcrcnl com pic \Lon, however, i^pul oa ihiicvcul by 
anolhct chnmiclcr. According lo Waller dc Cotcnrry (RolK Scflcs, No. 58, 11, 
220) ihc barona made ihcir way into ihc Cily by alcallh, »:[i]ing ihc nalFa al a 
Lime whca mo&l ol 4he [ah;^]lanl& \teie engaged in diviae ^rvice, and having 
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The concession which John had recently made To the cilizens, 
viz.: — the righl of annimlly elecling Their own miiyor"' — had 
fiiiled lo secure fheir allegiiince. The city became thenceforth the 
headquarters of the barons,'^" and the iidhe^ion of the London- 
ers was followed by so great a defection from the King's party 
(including among others that of Henry de Cornhill), that he was 
Thecii^ iDdMLim left wjthout any power of resistance. '^^ 

Carta, I5lli Jiiir, — -, ^ i ■ j c cj i '^ ^ ^l i_ l 

The citizens met their reward for fidelity to the biirons when 
John wiis brought lo bay at Runnyniede. In drafting the articles 
of the Great Charter the baions, mindful of their trusty iillies, 
made provision for the preservation of the city's liberties^ and the 
I07I1 names of Fitz-W alter and of the mayor of the city appear among 

those who were specially appointed to see that the terms of the 
charter were strictly carried oul.'^'' 

By way of further security for the fulfilment of the articles 
of the charier the barons demanded and obtained the custody of 
the City of London, including the Tower, and they reserved to 
themselves the right of making war upon the king if he failed to 
keep his word. For a year or more the barons remained in the 
city, having entered into a mutual compact with the inhabitants 
to make no terms with the king without the consent of both 

Oprn 'ir br- parties."^ 

The rieht of resistance thus established was soon to be carried 

b a rani. 

into execution. Before the year was out, John had broken faith, 
and was besieging Rochester with the aid of mercenaries. An 
attempt to raise the siege faiied, owing to the timidity (not to say 
cowardice) of Fitz-W alter, who, like the rest of the barons, was 



once gamed a fooling opened ull ihc Cily gales onr aflcr anolhcr. 

■^^ By chiirtcr.dalc SihMay. 12 15, preserved al ihc Guildhall. 

"' Mai. Pans. I L, 159, 161. 164, I 86. 

'*' Roger ol Weudovcr (Rolls Series No. 34), li. 117. 

'*' Siubbs, SeleciChaners. r.29S. 

'^^ "Moram aulcmfaciebaul baroncsincivilalc Londonix per annum cl amplius 

cum civibusconfixderalL, permillcnles u niillam pacem faclLiioscum rege ui^ 

assensu ulriusquc partii." — AnnaLii ol Waverlcy (Rolls Series No. 36), ii,2S3. 
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inclined lo be indolent ^o soon as the struggle wilh Ihe king wiis 

IhoUght lo have ended. London under in 

The Pope supporled his vassal king. For a second time during ""^ "^'" 
John's reign London was placed under iin inlerdicl. The first oc- 
casion was in 1208, when the whole of England was put under an 
inlerdicl, and for six years Ihe nation was deprived of all religious 
riles saving the sacrainenls of baptism and eMreme unction.'^' 
It was then Ihe objecl of Innocenl lo slir up resisliince againsi 10791 
John by inflicting sufferings on the people, now his purpose wiis 
to punish the people for having risen againsi John. riir imvLl of 

The barons saw no other course open lo them but to invite "'^ Daupim. mjv 
Louis the Dauphin lo come and underlake the government of dchii of Join 19111 
Ihe kingdom in Ihe place of John. On ihe 2lsl May, 1216, oriobci, 1216 
Louis landed at Sandwich and came lo London, where he was 
welcomed by Ihe barons. Bolh barons and citizens paid him 
homage, whilst he, on his pari, swore to restore to them Iheir 
righls, lo maintain such laws of the realm as were good» and 
to abolish those (if any) that were bad.'^^ Suspicion, however, 
had been aroused againsi Louis by the confession of a French 
nobleman who had come over in his train, and who had solemnly 
declared on his deathbed thai his masler had sworn when once on 
the throne of England to banish all John's enemies.'" Just when 
matters seemed lo be approaching a crisis and the barons were 
wavering in their allegiance, John died (19th October, 1216). 



™Mal.FarisJi. 161, 165. 



'^' Conlm.Flor. Wigorn. 11, 167. 171. Chron. of Mayors and Shcnff^p. 3. 

'^^ Mai. Palis. ii,r n9. 

'^* Confcasion of ihc Viconilc dc Mclun. — Mai. Paris, jI. 187. 
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T t r li Lf] I E dc^r n 

Although London remained faithful lo Loui^ iifler John's death, '"""^ 

the barons began lo deserl him, one by one {quasi sfiIJcilim)^~°" 

and to tran sfer the ir allegiance to John's eldest son, n boy of nine 

years of age, who had been crowned at GloLicester soon after his 

father's deaths the disturbed slale of the country not allowing of 

his coming to London for the ceremony.""' DcFcai of ldhh a* 

Afler his defe-it at Lincoln (20th May, 1217), by William the 
Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, one of Henry's guardians, Louis beat 
ii hasly retreat to London and wrote to his falher, the French king, 
to send him military assistance, for without it he could neither 
fight nor get out of the country. rnz-w aiin jnd 

Among ihe prisoners taken at Lincoln were Robert Filz-Wal- 
ter, and a neighbour of his in ihe ward of Castle Baynard, Richard 
de Muntfichet, who, like Fitz-Walter, had also suffered banish- 
ment in 1213. The tower or castle of Muntfichet lay a liltle to 
the wesi of Baynard's Castle, and was made over in 1276 by 
Gregory de Rokesle, ihe mayor, and citizens of London to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, for the purpose of ereclmg a new 
house for the Dominican or Black Friars, in place of their old 
house in Holborn.-'*- We hear little of Fitz-Walter after this, 
beyond Ihe facts that he soon aflerwai'ds oblained his freedom, ioei 



Mi]rlFi[li?l Diidc 



™ Mai. Paris, 11, 200. 

Chron. of Mayors and Sheriffs, p. 4. 



'" Sirypc. Slow \ Survey, 1720, Bk. i.p. &2. They had aelllcd InHolborn soon 
aflerlheir jrcivjiin 1220. 
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that he wen! on a crusade, and continued n loyal subject to Henry 
until lii^ deiilh in 1235. He is said to have been in the habit of 
wearing a precious slone suspended from his neck by way of a 
charm, which at his lasl nioments he asked his wife to remove in 

London mv&iai by ordcp thai he mighl die the easier. "^^ 

A French flee! which had been despatched in answer lo Louis 
was defeated ofT Dover by Hubert de Burgh, who had gallantly 
held that town for John* and conlinued lo hold it now for Henry. 
London itself was invesled by the Marshal* and threatened wilh 
starvalion; but before ni alters came lo extremes, Louis inlimaled 

Treiiy di Lirriieib, his willingness lo come to terms.""'' 

A meeling was held on the 11th of September (some say at 
Kingslon,""^ others at Slaines"" ), and a peace concluded."*^ 
Louis swore fealty lo the Pope and the Roman Church, for which 
he was absolved from the ban of excommunication Ihat had been 
passed on him, and surrendered all Ihe castles and towns he had 
taken during the war. He, furlher, promised to use his influence 
to obtain the restoration lo England of Ihe possessions ihal had 

Dcptrinr? of Louii been lost beyoud the sea. 

ijln borcDWLnF a -t i < i h • • 

Henry, on his part, swore to preserve to the barons and the 

surpolrpcineffraiii ■■ ' ' 

niefiiizrnh. rest of Ihe kingdom, all those liberties which Ihey had succeeded 

in obtaining from John. Everylhing being thus amicably setlled, 

I0I21 Louis weni to London, and, afler borrowing a large sum of mon- 

ey from his former trusty supporlers, betook himself back lo his 

nalive counlry.""'' The general pardon which was granled by the 



^' Mai. Pans, ii, 385. 
'" -/rf.. II, 218.220. 



Liber dc Aur. fol. 33. According lo Ihis auihoniy (fol. 38b), Ihe peace was 
ralifled 23rd Sefilembcr, al Merlon. 
^** Mai. Pans, iL, 222. 

"" Often i-pokeu of us ihc Tiejly of Lanibeth (Rymer's Firdera, i, I4S.) 
'"^ The sum jnenlioued by Mallhew Pani (iL 224J is £5,000 slerhng, bul 
accocdmg lo a marginal aole in ibe Libei de AnI. (fol. 39) il would appear lo 
huve been only { 1.000, which, according lo ihe compiler of ihal record. Louis 
repaid ihc Londoners as soon as he arrived home, oul of pure generosity {ntera 



Lojib, 1722 
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young king exiended lo Ihe Londoners, who became reconciled 
and received back Iheir liinds*""^ bin did nol eMend lo ihe clergy, 
who were left to the tender mercy of Ihe papal legate. AiLrmiii by con- 

Elmlirkc Pilz-Allmlf 

For some year^ to come there remained a party in the city ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^.^^^ 
who cherished the memory of Louis, and the cry of "Mountjoyf" ' ct> m fjvDur of 
the war-cry of the French king — was sufficient to cause a riot as 
late as 1222, when Conslantine Filz-Athulf or Olaf» an ex -sheriff 
of London, raised Ihe cry at a tournament* in order lo lest the 
feeling of the populace towards Louis. Any serious results thai 
might have aiisen were promptly prevented by Huberl de Burgh, 
the justiciar, who very quickly sought out the ringleader* and 
incontinently caused hini and two of his followers to be hanged 
at the Elms in Smilhfield. Whilst the halter was round his neck, 
Filz-Alhulf offered 15,000 marks of silver for his life. The offer 
was declined. He was not to be allowed anotherchance of stirring 
up sedition in the city.^'" 

A niore circumstantial account of Ihis event is given us by 
another chronicler,"'' who relates thai ihe wreslling match ioe] 
which took place on the festival of Saint James (25th July), — the 
same as that mentioned by Matthew Paris — was held at Queen 
Matilda's hospital in the suburbs,"'" and was a match belween 
the citizens of London and those outside; ihat viclory declaied 
itself in favour of the Londoners* and that their opponenis, and 
among ihem the steward of the Abbot of Westminster, thereupon 
left in high dudgeon. With thoughts of revenge in their hearts, 
the latter caused invitations to be issued for another iiialch to 



iiberalilafe sua). On ihc olhcr hand, Mallhcw Paris (ii, 292f under ihc year 

1227, narralcslhal Hcniy c:iloitciJ from Ihccilizcns of London 5^00 marks of 

silver, on ihc grouiid ibal lha[ wa^ Ihc sum paid by Ihc Londoners lo Louis on 

his dcparlurc. lo ihc king's prejudice. 

™^ Wahcrof Covcnlry. (Rolls Scries No. 5S), ii. 239. 

-'^ Mai. Pans. li. 251, 252. 

'" Roger of Wcndovcr. (Rolls Scries No. 34), ii,265, 267. 

■ ■ Probably Sainl Giles in ihe Fields, a hospital founded b^ Malilda. wife of 

Henry L 
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be held at We^tminsler, on ihe following feast of SainI Peler ad 

Vinculii (lit Angus! J. 

H was iit this second iind later raalch that the trouble began. 
The steward was no! conlent wilh collecling the mosi powerful 
athleles he could find, bill caused them to seize weapons and lo 
altack Ihe defenceless citizens who had come to lake part in ihe 
games. The Londoners hurried home, bleeding wilh wounds, and 
immediately look counsel as to what was besi lo be done. Serlo, 
the mercer, who had held the office of mayor of the cily for the 
past five years, and was of a peaceable disposition, suggesled 
referring Ihe matter to the abbot; and it was Ihen Ihat Constanline, 
who had a large following, advocaled nn atlack upon Ihe houses 
of the abbol and of his sleward. No sooner said than done, and 
many houses had already suffered before Ihe justiciar appeared 
upon the scene wilh a large force. As lo the seizure of Conslantine 
and his subsequent execution, the chroniclers agree. 

Constantine's fellow citizens were very indignant at Ihe inde- 

PM] cent hasle wilh which Ihe justiciar had caused his execution lo 

be carried out, and did not fail lo bring the matter up in judgment 
against him, when, some ten years later, Hubert de Burgh himself 
fell into disgrace."" The resull was, Ihat the justiciar look refuge 
in Ihe Priory of Merton. When Ihe citizens received Ihe king's 
orders to follow him Ihere, and lo take him dead or alive, they 
obeyed wilh unconcealed joy. They allowed litlle time to elapse, 
bul sel out al once, 20,000 strong, ready lo tear him limb from 
limb; bul luckiiy they were stopped in time by anolher message 

The fDrcign eh- from the king, and Hubert obtained a respite.^''' 

At Ihe lime of Conslantine's execution, there was real danger 

to be anticipated from raising the cry in favour of any foreigner. 



mem in ill? [cuinlry. 



"Civcs ajlcm Loridoulcnacs, qui cundcm H[iibcnujn| proplcr liu^pcndruin 
ConAlJnlJELt odcrani, Izlah 5unl dc iribulullDnibuA &LI1&, cl iIIcd fiDiiquc^l] ^unl 
dc CO, quod coricivcjn suum injusic su^pcndil, cl absque ]udicio." — Mai. Pans, 

'" -/£/.,!!, 346, 347. Chron. of Mayors and Sheriffs, pp. 6, 7. 
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The land was already swarming wilh foreigners, and in Ihat very 
year (viz. 1222), Ihe archbishop had been under Ihe necessity 
of summoning a council of bishops and nobles to be held in 
London, owing lo dissensions ihal had arisen belween Ihe Earl 
of Chesler, William of Salisbury, ihe king's uncle, and Hubert de 
Burgh, and lo a rumour thai had got abroad* thai foreigners were 
inciling Ihe Earl of Chester to raise an msurreclion.^'^ 

A few years later, Ihe country was over-run by a brood of 
Italian usurers who ballened on Ihe inhabitanis, reducing many to 
beggary. When allempis were made to rid thecily of these pests, ioes] 
they sheltered themselves under the protection of the Pope." 

Throughout the reign of Henry III* there was one continuous 
struggle again si foreign dominion, eilher secular or ecclesia^lical. 
in this siruggle, none took a more aclive pari Ihan the cilizens 
of London* and "when [in 1247], Ihe nobles, clergy* and people 
of England put forth their famous letter denouncing the wrongs 
which England suffered al the hands of the Roman bishop, it was 
with Ihe seal of Ihe cily of London, as the centre of nalional life 
that Ihe national protest was made.""''' riir tuvs euj^iLc 

■ E3inil ?r[raii:}i- 

Side by side wilh ihis struggle anolher was being caiTied on, j^^p, ^^ n^ tmp 
a struggle for Ihe liberty of Ihe subject against the lyranny and 
rapacity of Ihe king. More especially was Ihis ihe case with the 
cily. Henry wa^ for ever invading Ihe righls and liberties of the 
citizens. Thns in 1239, he insisled upon their admiltmg to Ihe 
shrievalty one who had already been dismissed from lhat office 
for irregular conduct, and because they refused lo forego Iheir 
chartered righl of eleclion and lo appoint Ihe king's nominee, the 



"Diccbaburcnini ... quod jlicuigcm qui plusrcgni pcrljibalioncmdcsidcra- 
baiUquam piiccni, finfiiluisi comilcniCcslm ad domim &ui rcgi'vinrc'vlalioncm 
cl rcgni inquiclalioucni mdiiccrc conarcrilur." — WaJlcrof Covcniry, ll, 251. 
-'^Mal. Pans, li. 382, 3S4. 111.90. 

"' Freeman, Morman ConquesL, v, 469, 470. "El quiacommunilas nosira sig- 
illum nun habel. pr^scnlcs Iilcras signo communilali^ civtlali'v Londoniaium 
vcair? saiiclilaLL minimum conaignaLaa." — Mai. Puris. lll, 17. 
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Thcciiy "lakcniiHD city was deprived of a mayor for Ihree nionlhs and more."'^ 

ihc kings hind" on i_ ^.^ ^. r ^ j ■ j l ^l i ■ 

the nicK[ frivolous ~"^ suDslilution of n custos OF Warden appointed by the king 

prcicnccB. for a mayor elected by the cirizens^ and of baiHffs for sheriffs, — a 

procedure known as "taking the city into the king's hands," — was 
|oiA] frequently resorled to bolh by Henry and liis successors, and 

nolably by Edward I, in whose reign the cily was deprived of lis 

mayor, and remained under government of a custos for Thirteen 

consecutive years (1285-1298)."'^ 

Any pretexl wiis sufficieni for Henry's purpose. If Ihe citizens 
liarboured a foreigner withoul wiirranl, not only was the cily 
taken into the king's hand, but Ihe citizens were fined £1,000,""" 
a sum equal to at feast £20,000 at the preseni day. A ^^idow 
brings an aclion for a third pari of her lale husband's goods in 
addilion to her dower. The case goes against her in the Court of 
Husting, and is heard on appeal before the king's justiciar sitting 
at SI. Martin's-le-Grand. The verdici is nol set aside, bul some 
flaw is discovered in the mode of procedure; the explanation of 
the citizens is deemed insufficient, and the mayor and sheriffs 
are forthwilh deposed, lo be reinstated only on the undersland- 
ing Ihat they will so far forego their chartered right — viz.: of 
nol impleading nor being impleaded withoul the walls of their 
city — as lo conseni to atlend the king's court at Westminster, 
where finally, and after considerable delay, they are acquilted.""' 

Take another instance. The king had shown an interest in the 
Abbey Church of Westminster, and had caused a new chapel 
lo be buill in 1220, he himself laying the firsi slone. Thirly 
years later, or thereabouts, he made cerlain concessions to the 
Abbot of Westminster — what Ihey were we are not lold — but it 
I0I71 IS certain Ihat Ihey, in some way or other, infringed Ihe righls 



Chron. of Mayors and Sheriffs, pp. 7, 8. 



French Chionicic (Canidcn Soc., No. 2S), cd. b^ Aungici (Rilc^'a iranJa- 
lion), pp. 241-244. 
■ Chion. of Mayo 

'-' -/£^.,rr' i^t 14, 16. 



■ Chion. of Mayors and Sheriffs, p. 1 1. 
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of the citizens of London in Ihe County of Middlesex. The king 
promised lo compensale ihem for ihe loss Ihey would suslain; 
but failing lo get their conseni by fair promises, he resorted to 
his favour ile measure of taking Ihe cily mto his own hands. For 
fifteen yeius Ihe dispute belween the cilizens and the Abbot as to 
their respective righls in ihe Counly of Middiesex was kepi alive, 
and was at last determined by a verdict given by Ihe barons of 
Ihe exchequer, which completely justified^^^ the altitude taken 
up by the cilizens of London. Morey cuancd 

liDm I lie Jriva is 

In 1230 he extorted a large sum of money from Ihe cilizens v/e\\ n ilir cuiLen^ 
at a time when he was meditating an expedilion to Ihe continent '^' i"^'^"' "^ ""^ 

l;]ii|'i It id r bin en 

for the purpose of recovering lost possessions. The citizens, 
however, were not Ihe only sufferers. The religious houses were 
heavily mulcled, as were also the Jews, who, whether Ihey would 
or not, were made to give up one third of Iheir chaltels."^ Again 
in 1244, the citizens of London and Ihe Jews were made to open 
their purse-strings that Ihe king niighl ihe better be able to pay 
his wine nierchaiil, his wax chandler, and his tailor; but even 
then his credilors were not paid in full.^^'' 

Only once does it appear that the king's conscience pricked 
him for the extortions he was conliniially practising on the cit- 
izens. This was in 1250, when he called the cilizens logelher lOEai 
at Weslminsler, and begged their forgiveness for all irespasses, 
extortions of goods and victuals under the name of "prises," and 
for forced loans or lalliages. Seeing no other way out of it, the 
citizens acceded to his request.""^ As recently as Ihe previous 



'-'Chrori. of Mjyors jnd Sheriffs, pp. I&. 17.61. Mai. Paris, Hi., 62, SO-SL 

-" Mai. Pans. li. 323. 

■" "Quia dommui rex obligabaluT dc dcbilis non minLmls crga racicalorcs 

dc vino, dc ccra. dr pannis ullcamarLiils, a fibvibus pccLrm Jin inuFlam ctLlorsil 

cl Jud^is, ncc laracn indc mcicalorcs plcnani pacalioncm rcccpcmnl." — Mai. 

Paris, Li, 496. 

~ "Gives lanic[i 'vidcnics aliud sibi rion cxpcdiic, omnia bcnignc 

rcniJicrunl." — Mai. Pans. lii. 72. 
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The coronaiLDn of year (1249) he had exacted from them a sum of £2,000. 

king and qucru, 



?26 



123b. 



TJir k]n|'a cuilarr 
dI farm jIL^ likirg 
leive of IiIe ^iIi- 
zeas bcfoic faiDg 
lb raid. 

I0S91 



III? Mid Pirha- 

mem, I lib Juir, 
1?5E. 



Henry had been cro\4ned at Gloucester soon after his iic- 
cession.^^' Ncverlheless he was again crowned — this time in 
London in 1236, after his miirriiige with Eleanor of Provence. 
The cily excelled ilself in doing honour lo Ihe king and queen 
as Ihey passed on iheir way to Weslmmsler: bill Ihe joy of 
the cilizens was damped by ihe king refusing to allow Andrew 
Bukerel the miiyor lo perform Ihe customary service of assisling 
the chief butler iit Ihe coronation banqueL II was nol a lime for 
raising questions of etiquette, so the mayor pocketed Ihe affront, 
preferring to settle the qiieslion of the city's righls ill some more 
convenieni time, rather than damp the general joy of the company 
by pressing his claim. ""^ 

Yel, nolwilhstandinghis manifestly unjust treatmenl of the cil- 
izens of London, and Ihe cynical contempt with which he looked 
upon Iheir ancient claim to the litle of "barons," he usually went 
through the formality of laking leave of Ihem al Paul's Cross or 
at Westminster, before crossing the sea lo Gascony""^ and was 
not above making use of them when compelled to sell his plate 
and jewels to satisfy his debts. In 1252, he even weiil so far as 
to grani them a charter of liberlies, bul for ihis concession the 
citizens had to pay 500 marks. "■^'' 

II is scarcely to be wondered at if, when the crisis arrived, 
and king and barons found ihemselves in avowed hostilily, ihe 
citizens of London joined Ihe popular cause. By the month of 
June, 123S, the barons had gained iheir firsi viclory over Henry. 



^-M,iii,43. 

'-' Ann. of Wotccslcr tRolls Scries Wo. 36), iv., 407. 
~ "Undc, ac cxoila conlcnlionc Ixltlu riupha[i'> niibilarcluc. suIvd cirju^libcl 

jure, inuha ad hocam pcrpcvsu SLinl. qu[c in l^mporc ofiporlimo furrjiil dclcr- 

minanda."'— Mai. Pari^. Hisi. An£l.,cd. 1684, P. 355. Cf. Ciiy Rccordi, Libcr 

Ordinalionjm, fo. 193 b. Bnl. Mus. Collon MS. Vcipauan, C. siv. fos. 

LL3-1L4. 

'" ChrDn.ofMayorsandShcriffs,pp.9,20,45, 53. 
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He wa? forced lo accept the Provisions of Oxford* passed by 
the Mad ParliamenU""^' as it ciime to be called hi derision. The 
Tower of London was transferred to the custody of the barons, 
iind Ihey were for the fulure to appoini the justiciar. Towards the 
end of July, a deputation froni the barons waited upon ihe mayor 
and cilizen^ to learn if Ihey approved of Ihe agreemeni thai had 
been made with the king.^*^ The cuizcrB iKra* 

The mayor, aldermen, and citizens, after a hasty consultation, in ilirirlat wnii tbc 

BiroiB 

gave Iheir assent, but with Ihe reservation "saving unto Ihem all 
Iheir liberlies and custonis," and the city's common seal was set 
to Ihe so-called "charter" which the deputation had brought. Hugii Bi^od ibc 

II was not long before the city discovered that Ihe barons were 
as litlle likely to respect lis liberties as Ihe king himself. Hugh 
Bigod, whom they had appointed justiciar gave offence by the [090] 
way he exercised his office. In spite of all remonstrance he 
insisted upon silling at the Guildhall to hear pleas, a jurisdiction 
which belonged exclusively to Ihe sheriffs. He summoned Ihe 
bakers of the city to appear before him. and those who were 
convicted of selling bread under weigh! he punished, in a way 
that was not in conformity with city u^age."^^ rhr Ung iale& 

In November of the foilowmg year (1259), Henrv look oc- ^""^ " "" ""■ 

zer'. Uovcmtcr, 

casion of his departure for the continent to make some popular [259 
concessions lo the citizens. He appeared at a Folkmote, which 
was being held at Paul's Cross, and, before taking leave, he 
announced that in future Ihe citizens should be allowed lo plead 
their own cases (without employing legal aid) in all the courts of 
the cily, excepting in pleas of the crown, pleas of land, and of 
wrongful distress. On Ihe same day John Mansel who had been 



An carl^ m^Uricc of ihia parliJincnl being si designated l& found in ihc 
Libei d^ AnJUfiiia of rhc Cii^'s Records (fol. 75b. ) where ihc words itiaeme 
paitiam^nliim n^ccur. 

■'■ Thii agrccmcul bclwccn ihc king and barons li Icrracd a "Charter" by Filz- 
Thcdmar, who says iL bore Ihc seals of Ihc king and of many baEons. — Chron. 
of Mayors and Sheriffs, p. 41. 
■ Chron. of Mayors and Sheriffs, p. 43. 
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one of Ihe king'? justiciiirs in 1257, when ihe city was "laken 
into Ihe king's hand," iind Fitz-Thedmar had been mdicled and 
deprived of his iildermanry for upholding the privileges of the 

citizens"'^ — publicly acknowledged on the king's behalf the in- 
justice of Filz-Thed mar's ind icimeni, and announced ihat Henry 
not only reciilled him to favour, but commanded ihiit he should 
The kia|^ reiDrn be restored to his former position. ^^^ 

i?6D- During the king's absence abroad, the barons' cause was ma- 

terially siren gthened by Ihe supporl afforded Simon de Montfort, 
Earlof Leicesler, by the king's son. Upon hearing of the defection 

10911 of his son, Henry hurried back to England. A consultation took 

place in the city as to the attitude which the citizens ought to take 
up, with the result that when Henry appeared (April, ] 260), both 
he and the Earl of Gloucester were admitted inio the cily, whilst 
the Earl of Leicester and "Sir Edwaid," as the chronicler styles 
the king's son, had to find accommodation in Ihe suburbs." 

Henry was now master of the situation. The city was his, and 
he delermmed that it should remain so. Sirict watch was kept 
over the gates, which for ihe most part, were kepi shul night and 
day in order to prevent surprise. Every inhabitant of the age of 
twelve years and upwaids was called upon to lake an oalh of 
allegiance before the alderman of his ward, and those of maturer 
age were bound to provide ihemselves with arms. The king, who 
now ruled again in his own way, stirred Ihe anger of the barons, 
by presuming to appoint Philip Basset, his chief justiciar, without 
first asking their assent; and the barons retaliated by removing 
the king's sheriffs, and appointing "wardens of Ihe counlies" in 
their stead."'' In June 1261, Henry produced a Bull of Alexander 
[V, annulling the Provisions of Oxford, and freeing him from his 



™7d:, pp. 33-34. 
'" -/rf., pp. 45, 46. 

Chion. of Mayors and Sheriffs, p. 47. 



'"-/-^.,p.52. 
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Oath.^''^ The king sum- 

monciil lo observe 

For eighleen nionlh^ The king reigned supreme. The barons ni^ Provi'vLon' of 
could do nolhing, and Ihe Earl of Leicester, finding Iheir cause oxforcl izfi.i. 
hopeless* withdrew in August (1261) to France, and remained 
there until the spring of 1263, when he returned as the unques- 
tioned head of the baronial party* to take up arms against the |(i9i| 
king. The citizens professed loyalty to Henry, who was residing 
in the Tower* and bound themselves by oath lo acknowledge his 
son Edward as heir to the crown. ^^^ At Whitsunlide, Ihe barons 
sen! a leller lo the king requiring him lo observe ihe Provisions 
of Oxford, and shortly afterwards, addressed another letler to the 
citizens "desiring to be certified by them whether they would 
observe Ihe said ordinances and slalules made to the honour of 
Cod in feally lo his lordship Ihe king* and lo his advanlage of all 
the realm* or would* in preference, adhere to those who wished 
to infringe Ihe same.""'*" 

Before sending a reply, Ihe citizens had an inlerview with 
the king in the Tower, lo whom Ihey showed Ihe barons' letler. 'nd 'be cny, luiv 
The resull was, that Henry availed himself of their services to 
mediate belween him and Ihe barons. A deputation of cilizens 
accordingly travelled to Dover, where an under^landing was ar- 
rived at belween the hoslile parties. The citizens were prepared 
to support the barons, subject to their fealty lo Ihe king and 
saving Iheir own liberties; whilst the king promised lo dismiss 
his foreign supporters — Ihe real cause of all the mischief. Hugh 
le Despenser, whom Henry had deposed, was again installed 
justiciar of all England in Ihe Tower; and Ihe king and his family 
left the cily for Weslminsler, the day after the barons entered il. 
"Thus was a league made between the barons and Ihe cilizens 



.^ rr J n| r m e D Is 

iTiade lieliveen ibc 
l]ri|. I}ie fcirariE 



^''^ The Bull \v js conffrincd by Alcxaridcr's successor Pope Uibiiu IV. jrid ihc 
lalcr Bull was read al Paul's Cross, by ihc king's orders in the following year 
(1262), W.* p. 53. 
■ Chron. of Mavors arid Shcnffs, p. 56. 
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|D93] wilh this reservation — 'siiving fealry lo his lordship Ihe king.'"^'*' 

oiginizBiionof ihc Whilst Ihe com 111 on ^ of England were Thus winning Their way 

Cnn Guilds un- 
der Fiiz-ThoniBs ''*-* I'tf^f'Y' 'he commons of Ihe city were engaged in a similar 

ilicMjyor 1262. 5iruggle with Ihe arislooratic elemeiil of Ihe municipal govern- 
menl. The craft guilds cried out against the excliisiveness of 
Ihe more wealthy and iirislocriilic trade guilds, ihe members of 
which monopolized the city's rule. They found an iible champion 
of Iheir cause in the person of Thomiis Fitz-Thomas, the mayor 
for Ihe lime being 261 -1265J. The mayor's action in Ihe malter 
disgusled Fitz-Thedmar» Ihe cily alderman and chronicler, who 
complains thai he "so pampered the city populace," that they 
^lyled themselves ihe "commons of the cily," and hiid obtained 
the fu-sl voice in Ihe cily. The mayor would ask them their will 
as to whether this or thai thing should be done; and if they iin- 
swered "ya" "y-i>" it was done* without consulling Ihe aldermen 
or chief cilizens, whose very exislence was ignored."''" It is 
nol surprising lhat» under a mayor ^o thoroughly in sympathy 
with the people^ opportunity was taken by the citizens to rectify 
abuses from which they had so long suffered. Their trade had 
been prejudiced by the number of foreigners which the king had 
introduced inio ihe city, and accordingly we read of an altack 
made on the houses of some French merchanls. Rights of way 
which had been slopped np, were again opened, and where land 

[0941 had been lilegLiliy buill upon, the buildings were abaled. 

The chronicler complains of the populace acting "like so many 
justices itinerant." [I was in vain that the king addressed a letter to 
the mayor and citizens, selting forth that Ihe dissensions between 
himself and ihe barons had been seltled, and commanding his 



^'-/£f..p.5S. 

Chion. of Mayors and Sheriffs, p. 59. "A similar uprising of ihc middle 
class of cilizcn^ \\\i5 laking p[acc about ihis pcrbod m olhcr lowns. They jrc 
spoken of by chroniclers of I he same sump j'vFilz-Thcdnijr asribjld men who 
proclainicd ihrmscKrs 'bachelors,' and banded ihcmscives logelher lo ihe prej- 
udice of ihe chief men of ihe lowns (tttetjotei \'rb\iim cl but-gorum)" — Chron. 
ofThomaiW^kes{RoilsScnesNo. 36 f, iv, I 3S. 
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peace to be kepi as well within thecily as wilhoul."'*"^ 

The popular movement received every encouragement from 
the barons. Let those who were d isaffected put their complaints 
into writings and the barons would see that the matter was duly 
laid before the king, and that the city's liberties were not dimin- 
ished. Fortified with such promises, the miiyor set to work at 
once to organize the craft guilds. Ordinances were drawn up 
"abominations" Fitz-Thedmar calls them^''"' for the amelioration 
of the members, and everything was done that could be done to 
better their condition. 

A few days before Henry and the barons had concluded a 
temporary peace, the citizens had been greatly excited by ',m 
action of the king's son. Henry was, as usual, in want of money, 
and had failed to raise a loan in the city. His son came to his 
assistance and seized the money and jewels lying at the Temple 
(29th June). The citizens were so exasperated at this high-handed 
proceeding on the part of the prince that they vented their spleen 
on the qneen, and pelted her with mud and stones, calling her all 
kinds of opprobrious names, as she attempted to pass in her barge 
under London Bridge on her way from the Tower to Windsor. 
(I3th July).-^^ 

Such conduct very naturally incensed the king and his son 
against the citizens. Henry was angry with them, moreover, for 
having admitted the barons contrary to his express orders."'' It 

is not surprising, therefore, that when Fitz-Thomas presented 
himself before the Barons of the Exchequer to be admitted to the 
mayoralty for the third year in succession, they refused to admit 



Thf mavfmcnl 

favoured by llic 
b3n>n'v. 



Tlir quren m lulled 
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Inly, 1761. 



1095 



^■^ Chron. of Mayors urid Shcnffs. pp. 59-60. 

-'■' -^(/.,p.60. 

-''' Ann. of Diinsiaplc (RolK Scncs No. 36). lii. 222-223. Chron. of Thos. 

Wykcs {/ijf^^) iv. I3&. Rishangcr (RoUi ScncsNo. 28, li, IS), places ihii event 

aficr Ihc Misc of Amiens (23rd Jan., 1264). 

■ Annalcs Londonicnscs. — Chion. Edward I and II (RolK Scries No. 76) i, 

60. 
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him by the king's orders, Henry "being for many reasons greatly 

The ml'vc ni moved 10 anger ag<iinsl tlie cily."^'*^ 

" Before the end of the year (1263), bolh king and barons agreed 

to submil to the arbitration of the King of France. The award 
known as Ihe Mise of Amien — froni the place whence it was 
issue — which Louis made on Ihe 23rd Jan., 1264, proved of ^o 
one-sided a characler Ihal Ihe barons had no alternative but to 
reject it. However unjustifiable such repudialion on the part of 
the barons may have been froni a moral poiiil of view, il was a 
matter of necessity. Many of Iheni, moreover, including ihose 
of the Cinque Porls, as well as the Londoners, and nearly all the 
middle class of England, had not been parties to the arbitralion, 

Lcigjit brj«criiiiir and therefore, were not pledged lo accepi Ihe award. ""'^ 

clllrcrE Df LoiilDr 

ird ibc biroDE. 



The citizens and the barons now entered into solemn covenant 
to stand by each other "saving however Iheir feally to the king." 
A constable and a marshal were appoinled lo command Ihe cily 
force, which was lo stand prepared nighl and day lo muster at 

109*1 l^he sound of Ihe great beli of SI. Paul's. The manor of Isleworlh, 

belonging to Richard, King of Ihe Romans, the king's brolher, 
was laid waste, and Rochester besieged, but, disturbances again 
breaking out al home, Leicesler had to hurry back lo restore order 

The Eiiilc Di and preveni ihe city being betrayed lo Ihe king's son."''^ 
. In May the earl set oul again with a force of Londoners" 

to meet Ihe king, who was threalening the Cinque Ports. In the 
early morning of the 14lh he came upon the royal army at Lewes. 
Prince Ed w aid himself led Ihe charge against the Londoners — he 



^' Chion. of Mayors and Shcriffi, p. 62. 
^' Jd:,pp.64,65. 

'^^ A[iii.ofDLiri&iarlc.iii,230.23l. 



The number ol Londoners who accompanied Leicesler lo Lewes i^ not 
given. Thoma'v Wytes merilions il lo have been very liirge, for ihe reason ihul 
the number of fools is said lo be Lnfinile! "Quo compcno comes Leyceslrii 
glonans la virlJLc sua, congrcgala baionjm mulliludme copiosa. Londonicn- 
sium rnaumerabili agmine ciccumcmclu^, quia legilur stulcorum inriuilus est 
numeiu^.^' — iRoU^ Sene^ No. 36 f, iv, I4S. 
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had no! forgollen ihe insuU Ihey had recenlly offered to his molh- 
er — and succeeded in driving Ihem off Ihe field. They sciiicely 
indeed awiiited his onslaught so unpractised in warfare had they 
become of receni years, bill turned their backs and sped away 
lowards London, followed in hot pursuit by Edward. When he 
relumed he found that* owing lo his absence, Ihe day was losi, 
and thai his father and brother had been made prisoners."^' In 
spite of his own success, he also had to surrender. rlir muc of Lewes 

The barons returned lo ihe city in triumph, bringing the king 
and Richai"d» king of Ihe Romans, in their train. Edward had 
been placed in custody in Dover Caslle, pending negotiations. 
Henry was lodged in the Bishop's Palace, whilst Richai'd was 
conimitled to ihe Tower. An agreement was drawn up which |(i97| 
secured the safety of the king, and left all matters of dispute to be 
again referred to arbitration. ^^^ This treaty formed the basis of a 
new system of government, and led to Ihe institution of Simon 
de Montfort's famous Parliament. 

The short respite — for it proved lo be no more — from civil 
war was welcomed by the Londoners. The city had been drained 
of a large pari of its population in order to increase Ihe Earl of 
Leicester's army, and business had been seriously disturbed. For 
the past year no Court of Husling had been held* and therefore 
no wills or testaments had received probate; whilst all pleas of 
land, except trespass, had to stand over until the country became 
more settled."^'' Mcciin| oi simon 

The parliament which Leicester summoned to meet on the 
20th January, 1265, marked a new era in parliamentary repre- L2fi5 
sentation. It was the first parliament in which the merchant and 
the trader were invited to take their seats beside the baron and 
bishop. Not only were the shires to send up two representatives. 



de MorlFan'h Pii- 



Chron. of Mayors and Sheriffs, p. 66, Ann. of Djn&Laplc, ill, 232; Thos. 

Wykcs, IV, L49, 150^ Rishangcr (Rolls Series No. 28), 27. 
?s? 

?S5 



■ ■ Chron. of Mayors and Shcnffs, p. 67. 



-/(/., p. 74. 
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bill each borough and town were To be similarly privileged.^''' 

Terms of reconciliiition belween king and barons were ar- 
riinged, and once more the mayor iind aldermen did fealty lo 
Henry in person in St. Piiul's church. Fitz-Thonias, who for Ihe 
fourlh lime was mayor, was determined to lose nothing of his 
character for independence; "My lord/' said he, when laking ihe 
I09I1 oathf so long as you are willing to be to us a good king and lord, 

rcaloDS) hrii^err we will be lo you fiiilhful and Irue.""^^ 

Peace was nol destined lo lasl long. Dissensions quicklv broke 

ler and Gla jceiirr ° ^ ■' 

OLiI between Gilbert, Earl of Gloiicesler, and Sinion de Monlfort, 

owing in a greal measure lo jealousy. Gloucester insisted that 

the Mise of Lewes and the Provisions of Oxford had nol been 

properly observed, hinting unmistakably at Ihe foreign birlh and 

extraction of his rivaL Endeavours were made to arrange matters 

by arbitralion, but in vain; and by Whitsuntide the two earls were 

in open hoslility. Gloucester was joined by Edward, who had 

succeeded by a ruse in escaping from Hereford, where he was 

The Eaiile oF E^r- detained in honourable captivity."^ 

Shan. 4111 aj|lei, ^-^ ^ - ^o^ibined forces Ihey fell on Earl Simon at Eve- 

nts. -^ 

sham and ulterly defeated him (4 Aug.). Simon himself was 

killed, and his body bLirbaiously mulilaled."^' The king, who 

was in the earl's camp, only saved himself by crying out in time 

"I am Henry of Winchester, your king." Whilst the battle was 

raging the city was visited wilh a lerrible thunderstorm — an evil 

omen of the future. 

Ifcredit be given to every statement made by the city alderman 

and chronicler, Fitz-Thedmai", we must believe that the battle of 



Fn;-Thfdmiir gives ihc niimbcrof rcprcscn I allocs of each cily and borough 
a'v four: "Dc qiialilcl civilalc cl burgo nil homiric^." — Chron. of Mayors and 

Sheriffs, p. 75. 

Chron. of Mayors and Sheriff'^, p. 77. Thi'v anecdote is inserted m ihe 
inargm of Filz-Thcdnur's chronicle, the vvnler exprcsiiug hi^ horror al the 
"wondrous and unheard of" coaduci of "ihis mosi wretched mayor/' 
'^^ The wory is lold by Thos. Wykcs. (Rolls Series No. 361, iv. 163. 
'^' Lib. de. AnLfo.94b. 
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Evesham look place jusr in time to prevent a wholesale mas^iicre 

of the besi and foremost men of Ihe city, including Ihe chronicler 

himself, which was being conlrived by fhe mayor, the popular |099i 

Thomiis Fitz -Thomas, Ihe no less popular Thomas de Piwelesdon 

or Puleslon, and others. "^^ rlir cny ntzm ina 

The cilizens of London were soon to experience the change ^ 

that had taken place in Ihe state of affairs. The day after Michael- 
mas, the mayor and citizens proceeded to Westminster lo preseni 
the new sheriffs lo the Baions of ihe Exchequer; bill finding 
no one Ihere, ihey relurned home. The Irulh was Ihat ihe king 
had resorted to his favourite measure of taking the cily inio his 
own hands for ils adherence lo the lale Earl of Leicester; and for 
five years it so remained, being governed by a citstos or warden 
appointed by Ihe king, in the place of a mayor elecled by the 

citizens. Tlirnl aE llir kirf 

There had been some talk of thekingmedilalingan altack upon 
the city, and treating lis inhabitants as avowed enemies." The 
very Ihreat of such a proceeding was sufficieni lo throw the cily 
into Ihe utmost state of confusion. Some there were 'Tools and 
evil-minded persons," as our chronicler describes them — who 
favoured resislmg force by force; but Ihe "most discreet men" of 
the city, and those who had joined the Earl under compulsion, 
would have none of it, preferring to solicit the king's favour 
through Ihe mediation of men of the religious orders. Henry still iioa 
remained unmoved, and Ihe feai" of the cilizens increased to such 
i\n extern thai it was finally resolved that the cilizens as a body 



'a &Lrbdjr ibr rily 
by farce 



'^ Chron. of Mayors and Sheriffs, p. 1 19- Circumilanliully as ihc chronicler 
rclalrs Ihc slory, he appears only lo have inscrlal il as an afrcr-lhoughl. Mi. 
Loflic (HisI, of London, i, 151), suggc&lslhal possibly Ihc news of Filz -Thomas' 
death mighl have bcca ihc Hihccasion of lis iriscillDn. 
■ AungLcr. Fr. Chrou. (Riley's Trari^l.l, p. 235. 

~ "His lordship ihc kiag had summoned lo Wyndlcshoic^a]] ihr racis, bacons, 
[and] tnighls, as many as he cojid, with horses and arms, inlending Id lav 
siege lo \hc Cily of London [and] calling ihe cilizens his fn^es." — Chron. of 
Mayors and Sheriffs, p. 31. 
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should make humble submission To The king; and that the same 
should be foiwiuded lo him al Windsor under the common seal 
of the cily. Whilst the deputation bearing this document vjus on 
lis way it was mel by Sir Roger de Leiburn, who liirned it back 
on ihe ground ih^l he himself w^s on his way lo ihe cily for ihe 
Fiiz-ThoniB^ and espress purpose of arranging terms of submission. 
„, , That ntght Sir Roger odged at the Tower, and ihe next morn- 

to Windsor b t t ' 

ing he went lo Barking Churchy on the confines of the cily, 
where he was met by the mayor and a "countless multitude" of 
the citizens. The advice he had to give Ihe citizens was that if 
they wished to be reconciled to the king, they would have lo 
submit their lives and properly unreservedly lo his will. Letters 
patent were drawn up lo thai effect under the common seal, and 
taken by Sir Roger himself to Windsor. The citizens had not 
long to wait for an answer. The king's first demand was Ihe 
removal of the posis and chains which had been sel up in ihe 
streets as a means of defence. His next was that the mayor — his 
old antagonist Fitz-Thomas — and Ihe principal men of the city 
should come in person to him at Windsor, under letters of safe 
conduct. Trusling lo Ihe royal word, the mayor and about forty 
of Ihe more subslantial men of the cily proceeded lo Windsor, 
there to await a conference with Ihe king. To their great surprise, 
lioii the whole of the party were made lo pass the night in Ihe Castle 

TJic flic oE Fiiz- keep. They were practically treated as prisoners. 

TJiarQJii]iilna«n „ ..-■.. ■ ^ t-- -t-. .. 

Some regained iheir liberly, but of Filz -Thomas nothmg more 
IS heard. From Ihe lime thai he entered Windsor Castle, he disap- 
pears from public view. That he was alive in May» 1266, at least 
in Ihe belief of his fellow-citizens, is shown by Iheir cry for ihe 
release of him and his companions "who are at Wmdleshores." 
They would again have made him Mayor, if Ihey coutd have had 



^^ Chion. of Mayors and Sheriffs, p. S2. 



Al one lime Ihe paiishof All H jjlowa Barking is spoken of as being in ihc 
Counly of Middlesex, al anolhcr as being wilhin ihc Cily — Hu^l. Roll. 274, 
(10), (12). 
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their own wiiy. "We will hiive no one for mayor" (they cried) 

"save only Thomas Filz-Thonias/' The ciiy lakcn mio 

In the meantime ihe king had himself gone lo London and , 
confiscated the property of more than ^iMy of ihe citizens, driv- 
ing them OLiI of Iheir house and home. Hugh Filz-Otes, the 
ConsLible of the Tower, had been appoinled wiirden of the city in 
Ihe pliice of Ihe imprisoned mayor; bailiffs had been substituted 
for sheriffs* and the citizens made to pay a fine of 20,000 miirks. 
Then, and only then, did the king con sent to granl their pardon." LoidDr Endgc bc- 

Queen Eleanor* who had inlerceded for the Londoners, wiis ^^^^ 
presented by the king with the custody of London Bridge, the 
issues iind profits of which she was allowed to enjoy. She iillowed 
the bridge, however, lo fall inio such decay, Ihat she though I she \[<)i\ 
could nol do belter than restore it lo ils righlful owners. This she 
accordingly did in 1271, bill soon iiflerwards changed her mind, 
iind again took the bridge into her charge.^ rlir eiH of 

At Easier, 1267, ihe Earl of Gloucester, who had conslituted , ^ , , 

^ ^ ' ol llie ril^, April, 

himself the avowed champion of Ihose who had suffered forfei- L26 7 
ture, and become "disinheriled" for the pari they had taken with 
the Earl of Leicester, sought admission to the city. The cilizens 
hesilaled lo receive him within Iheir gales, allhough according 
lo some, he was ai"med wilh ielters palent of Ihe king addressed 
to the cilizens on his behalf. Under pretence of holding a 
conference with ihe papal legale at the Church of Holy Trinity, 
Aldgate, he gained admission for himself and followers: and 



In narralirig this. Fuz-Thcdmar iigjiu discloses his uri'vloccalic proclivilics 
by rcmarkirig. "Such baic cxclamaliona did ihc fools of ihc vulgar t: I assc&givr 
ullcrancc lo" on rhis Hihcca^ion, viz., Ihc clcclion of WiUiam Filz-Richard a'> 
Sheriff of Middlesex and Warden of Loadon. — Chroa. of Majors and Sheriffs, 

"" Chroa. of Mayors aad Sheriffs, pp. S3. S5. 

■ "Rcgiaa eliam rogavil pro Loadoniensfbu^ de quibus res plurea recepil ad 

paccm auam." — Ana. of Winchcslcr (Rolls Series, No. 36), ii, 103. 

-^^Chroa. of Mayors aad Sheriffs, pp. 146, 147. 

-"'' Ann.ofDunslaplc. (Rolls Series, No. 36 f, iii,245. 
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there he remained, having made himself masler of the city's 
gales. Thereupon many citizens lefl Ihecity, fearing Ihe wriilh 
of the king, and once more the cily was in the hands of the 
populace. The leading citizens were placed under a guard; the 
afdennen and bailiffs v^ers deposed to make way for the eail's 
own supporters* and, for better security* a covered way of timber 
was made from the city to the Tower.^ 

Whatever may have been Ihe actual part played by the legale 

in admitting Ihe disinherited into the city, he soon showed his 

dissatisfaction al the state of things within its walls, by leav- 

11031 ing the Tower, to join Ihe king al Ham, and placing the 

Terrph irnrgcd hr- disinherited — "the enemies of the king" — under an interdict^'"' 

ind iiie tinp i^iii ^'' l^i^Sl'n ^''^^ king and the EarJ of Gloucester came to terms 

jjac, L267 (l6 June). The earl was lo have his properly restored to him, 

and the cily was to be forgiven all trespasses committed against 
the king since the time that the earl made his sojourn within 
its walls. The earl gave surely in 10*000 marks for keeping 
the peace, and Ihe citizens paid Ihe king of ihe Romans 1,000 
marks for damages they had committed three years before in his 
manor of Isleworth." Not a word about Ihe imprisoned mayor, 

Chincr af Hcrry FltZ-Thomas! 

i^^g The knigs letters patent granting forgiveness lo the citizens 

for harbouring the Earl of Gloucester"''^ were followed in the 
spring of the following year by another charter to Ihe city."^'' 



Chron. of Mayors and Sheriffs, p. 9y. The cilizrns appear lo have been 
divided, a^ indeed ihey often \vece, on ihe question of admitling ihe Eail. 
'*^ Chion. of Mayors and Sheriffs, pp. 95, 97. 
''" Chron. of Mayors and Sheriffs, p. 96. 

'" -IiL.f\p.97. 100. 

'■^' Dated "E'vt Rjtford." I6lh Juae. 1267. Chron. of Mayors and Sheriffs, pp. 

93-100. 

^'' Dated 26th March, I26S. The origiaal is preserved al the Guildhall (Bos 

No. 3). A copy of it, inserted in ihe Lib. dc AnI. (fo. 108b 1, has the following 

heading: — "Carta domiai regis qiiam fecil civibus Lond\ .\"b sp:^ inveisiendiob 

eo me Harem gmliam," Lhe words la italics being added by a later hand. 
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But inasmuch as this charier did not reslore the mayoralty, the 
cilizens had liltle cause lo be thankful <ind looked upon il as only 
an instiilment of favours to come. The cjiy rccovcuv 

Towards the end of this year or early in Ihe next (1269), the ^ ,. „ 

cily was commitled by the king lo his son Edward, who ruled il mo. 
by depuly, Sir Hugh Filz-Otes being again appointed Constable 
of the Tower, and warden of the city.^'''' II was through the good |L(i4| 
offices of the prince, that Ihe citizens eventually recovered the 
right to elect Iheir mayor, so long withheld. "About ihe same 
time, thai is lo say, PeiilecosI, 1270," wriles Filz-Thedmar, "al 
the instance of Sir Edward, his lord ship Ihe king granted unto the 
cilizens thai they might have a mayor from among Ihemselves in 
such form as they were wont lo elect him."" rlir ^iienfr^ fcrm 

He furlher allowed Ihem to choose two sheriffs who should 
discharge the duties of sheriff, (qui tenerent vicecomilalem) of 
the City and Middlesex, as formerly; but instead of Ihe yearly 
ferm of £300 in pure silver (sierhngontm bhncoium), formerly 
paid for Middlesex, Ihey were thenceforth lo pay an annual rent 
of £400 in money counted {sleriingorum computalorum.) Elccuari af Joiin 

The citizens lost no lime in exercising their recovered rights. 
Their choice fell upon John Adrian for Ihe mayoralty, whilst 
Philip le Taillour and Walter le Poler were elected sheriffs. After 
they had been severally admilled into office — the mayor before 
the king himself on Wednesday, the 1 6th July, and Ihe sheriffs 
at Ihe Exchequer two days later — the king restored the city's 
charters, and Ihecilizens acknowledged ihe royal favour by a gift 
of 100 marks to the king, and 300 marks to Prince Edward, who 
had proved so good a friend to them, and who was about lo set 
out for Ihe Holy Landr^^ elcciian of Hnyy 

L272, di&pDlcd. 



^'''Chrori. of Mayors and Shcriffi, p. 113. Ann. of Wavcrlcy (Rolls Scries No. 

36),ii,375. 

^'* Chron. of Mayors and Sheriffs, p. 129. 

-'* Lib. dc Am., fo. 120. 

-" Chron. of Mayors arid Sheriffs, pp. 1 29- 1 30. 
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Adrian was succeeded in The niayorally by Waller Hervy, wlio 
[105] liad already served as sheriff or biiiliff on t\^o occasions, once by 

royal appointmenl. He made himself so popular wilh the "com- 
mons" of Ihe ciry during his year of office. That when October, 
1272, came round and Ihe aldermen and more "discreel" citizens 
were in favour of electing Philip le Taillour us his successor, the 
commons or "mob of [he cily" — as Ihe chronicler prefers to style 
Ihem — cried out, "Nay, nay, we will have no one for mayor but 
A[i[iril mdr by Waller Hervi.""'^ 
boll. p.ci.« Id ilir -j.^^ aldermen finding themselves in a minority, appealed lo 

bmpi CDurcil. 

the king and council ill Westminster. Hervy did Ihe same, being 
accompanied to Weslniinsler by a large number of supporlers, 
who took Ihe opportunity of Ihe aldermen laying iheir case before 
the council to insist loudly, as they waited in the adjacent hall, 
upon their own right of election and their choice of Hervy. It was 
feared that the noise might disturb Ihe king who was confined 
to his bed with what proved lo be his lasl illness. All parlies 
was therefore dismissed, injunction being laid upon Hervy nol lo 
appear again with such a follow ing, bill to come with only ten or 

The Vjni's ilLneii a dozen supporters al the mosl. 

ird drub, i6ib Hervy paid no heed to this warning, but continued to present 

NoYcrabn, 1172 ^ ' " ' 

himself at Westminsler every day for a fortnight, accompanied 
by his supporlers in full force, expecting an answer to be given 
by Ihe council. At length the council resolved to submil ihe 
whole qiieslion lo arbilration, the cily in Ihe meanwhile being 
placed in Ihe custody of a warden. Before the arbitrators got to 
110*1 work, Ihe king died (16 Nov.), and rather Ihan the cily should 

continue to be disliirbed at such a crisis, the aldermen agreed lo 

a compromise, and Hervy was allowed to be mayor for one year 

179 
more." 



Chron. of Mayors and Shcriffi, p. 153. 
"'' Chron. of Mayors and Sheriffs, pp. 154, 159. 



[IQTI 



CHAPTER V. 



F ili-T If In lf'e 

Alrhough rhe aldermen had been prevaifed upon to give Iheir rr'jt'i'^' i^mu 

H rrv| 

iisseni to Hervy's election lo Ihe mayorally, his democralic 
tendencies made him an objecl of dislike, more especiiilly to 
Filz-Thomas. When, therefore, thai chronicler records thai 
throughout Hervy's year of office he did not altow any pleading 
in the Hu sting for Pleas of Liind except very rarely, for the reason 
thiit the mayor himself was defendiint in a suil brought against 
him by Isabella Bukerel,"^" we hesilate lo place implicil belief in 
his slalement.^^' We are inclined, moreover, to give less credil 
to iinylhing that Fitz-Thedraar may say against the mayor when 
we bear in mind Ihal the former had a personal grievance again si 

the latter."''" Hcr^yS so-callcd 

Hervy was a worthy successor to Fitz-Thoraas, and, under 

his government, the craft guilds improved their position. Fresh 
ordinances for the regulation of various crafts were drawn up, and 
to these ihe mayor, on his own responsibility, attached the city 
seal."*^ When Hervy's year of office expired — these so-called 



'cliarirr" Id Ibe 
?uildb. 



™Chrori. of Mjyorsurid Shcnffii, p. 164. 

■^' The 5cric& of Huslfng Riills fur Plcjs of Land, prcscn'cd at ihc Guildhall, 

commence in ihc ma^orall^ of l-lcr\'y\ successor. 

-^- Chron. of Mayors arid Shcnffs. pp. 205-208. 

■ Whal Fuz-Thcdmar means when he '>ays (Chron. of Mayors and Sheriffs, 

p. ]7I|, ihal "only orie part of ihc seal of ihe Commonallv of Lnridou" was 

appended lo Hervy's so-called "charier" is hard lo dclcnnlnc. The conunon 
seal of ihe cily \tas al ihis period in ihc cuslod^ of ihc mayor for ihc lime 
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Hm'}' and Ihc 
Miyor, 1274. 



11091 



"chailers" were called in question us having been unauthorised 
by the aldermen of the city and as lending lo favour the richer 
members of ihe guilds to the prejudice of the poorer. Afler n 
"wordy and most abusive dispiile" carried on in the Guildhall 
belween Ihe ex-mayor and Gregory de Rokesley who acled as 
spokesman for the body of aldermen* Hervy lefl Ihe hall and 
summoned the craft-guilds to meet him in Cheapside. There he 
told Ihem Ihat it v^ns the wish of Henry le Galeys (or Waleys) 
the mayor and others lo infringe Iheir charters, but ihat if they 
could stand by him he would m<iint<Lin ihose charlers in all their 
mtegrily. 

Fearing lest a riot mighl follow, the chancellor — Walter de 
Merlon* through whose mediation Hervy had been at last accepl- 
ed as mayor by Ihe aldermen — ordered his arresL This was on 
the 20th December, 1273. Hervy was, accordingly* attached but 
released on bail, and early in ihe following Januai'y (1274), his 
charlers were duly examined in Ihe Hu sling before all the people, 
and declaied void. Thenceforth, every man was lo enjoy the 
utmost freedom in following his calling, always provided Ihat 
his work was good and lawful. ^^ 

When Ihe mayor removed cerlain butchers' and fishmongers' 
slalls from Cheapside, in order that Ihe main thoroughfare of 
Ihe city might present a creditable appearance lo the king on his 
return from abroad, the owners of ihe slalls, who complained of 
being disturbed in their freeholds — "having given to the sheriff a 
great sum of money for Ihe same" — found achampion in Hervy. 
Their cause was pleaded at the Guildhall, and such "a wordy 
strife" arose between Hervy and Ihe mayor, thai the session had 
to be broken up, and Hervy's conduct was reported to Ihe king's 
council. The nest day, upon Ihe resumption of the session, a 



being. Under Edward 11,11 \va& for ihc fiiM lime cnliu^lcd lo Iwo iildcrmcu und 
I %vo commoners for safe keeping. — Cily Records, LcHcr Book D, fo. 145b. CJ. 
Oidifiuncc^ of Edward II.A.D.{fns 1319. 
Chron. of Mayori and Shcriffi, pp. 169-171. 
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Chaigc^ Bgain'il 
nervy fur acis 
ilIouc dunng his 
miyo rally 



certiiin roll wa? produced and publicly read* in which "Ihe pre- 
sumpluous acts and injuries^ of most nolorioiis character" 'Ahich 
Hervy was alleged lo haveconiniitled during hrs mayoralty were 
set forth at lenglh. 

The charges again si him were eight in number, of which some 
at leiisl appeiir to be in Ihe ki^l degree frivolous. He had on a 
certain occasion borne false witness.; he hiid failed on another " '''^^".r^cd fm,., 

his aldcnn anry. 

occasion to iittend iit Westminster upon a summons; he had failed 
to observe iill the assizes made by the aldermen and had allowed 
ale to be sold in his ward for three halfpence a gallon; he had 
taken bribes for allowing corn and wine to be taken out of the 
city for sale, and he had misappropriated a sum of money which 
had been raised for a special purpose. Such was the general run 
of the charges brought against him, in addition to which were Ihe 
charges of having permitted the guilds to make new statutes to 
their own advantage and to the loss of the city and all the realm, 
as already narrated, and of having procured "certain persons of 
the city, of Stebney, of Stratford, and of Hakeneye" to make nn 
unjust complaint against the mayor, "who had warranty sufficient 
for what he had done, namely, the council of his lordship the 
king." This last charge had reference to the recent removal of 
tradesmen's stalls from Chepe. No defence appears lo have been 
allowed Hervy. The charges were read, and he was then and there 
declared to be "judicially degraded from his aldermanry and for 
ever excluded from the council of the city"; a precept being at 
the same time issued for the immediate election of a successor, 
to be presented at the next court. "*^ 

From this time forward nothing more is heard of Hervy. The ndFuz-TliniiiE 
same cloud envelopes his later history, that gathered round the 
last years of his predecessor and political tiilor Thomas Fitz- 
Thomas. The misfortune of both of these men was that they 
lived before their age. Their works bore fruit long after they 



LLQ 



Tbc iflcr-resjLls of 
llic pn][cy oE Hcjvy 



Chron. of Muyora arid Sheriffs, pp. 173-5. 
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had departed. The Irade or craft guilds, as dislinguished from 
the more weiillhy and influenlial mercantile guilds, evenlually 
played an iraportanl part in the city. Under Edward II» no stranger 
could obtain the freedom of the city (without which, he could 
do litlle or nolhing), unless he became a member of one of ihese 
guilds, or sough! Ihe suffrages of Ihe commonally of the cHy, 
before admission to the freedom in the Court of Hulling. 

The normal and more expedilious way of oblaining the free- 
dom was ihus through a guild, [f Hervy or Fitz-Thomas lived 
till the year 1319, when ihe Ordinances jus! cited received Ihe 
king's sanction, he must have felt that the struggle he had made 
to raise the lesser guilds had no! been in vain. The mercantile 

III II element in Ihecity* which had formerly overcome ihe aristocrat- 

ic elemenl,"^' in its turn gave way to Ihe numerical superiority 
and influence of the crafi and manufacturing element. Hence it 
was that in I 376 — when Ihe number of Irade or craft guilds in 
the city compared with the larger mercantile guilds was as forly 
to eighl — the guilds succeeded in wresting for a while from Ihe 

ArriviL of Edwird waids the right of electing members of the city's council. "^^ 

In the meantime. King Edward I, arrived in London (ISlh Au- 
gust, 1274), where he was hearlily welcomed by Ihe cilizens,"^^ 
and was crowned the following day. He had expecled lo have 
returned much earlier, and had addressed a letter to the mayor. 



I, in Lnndan, I3lb 
Ajgj&l, E274 



"El quH^d rnillus uhrnigcnu in iLbcnalcmcivilali&przdiclr admillalur nisi in 

Husicugo ... n 51 nori sim dc cede mc&icro, luric m libchalcm civiialiicjuidcm 
nun [idmillcniur acne a&acnsu communilali'vcivilalis illiuii." — Lib. Cu'vUunurLiiii 
(Rolli ScricsX pi- I . pp. 269-270. 

'^' "The C5labli&hmciil of ihc corporalc characlcr of ihc cily under a mayor 
marks ihc viclory of Ihc communal principle over tbc more ancicnl shire or- 
ganisjlion^ which seems lo have displaced early in Ihccenljry ihe com flic aled 
i-yslcm of guild and franchise. Il also marks ihc Iriumpli of ihe mercanlble over 
Ihe arislocralLC dcnieal." — Slubbs.Consl. Hisl.. i, 630.63 1. 
'^^ "The guilds conliaued lo elcci unlil I 3S4^ when ihc righl of cicclion was 
again Iransfcnol lo ihc ^taids." Cily Records^ Lcllcr Book H^ fos. 46h, 173. 
'^'' Chion. Edward I and II. (Rolls Series No. 76)J. S4. Chron. ofT. Wykcs 
(Rolls Scries No. 36) iv. p. 259. 
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sheriff?, and common ally of Ihe City of London, eighteen months 
before, hi forming them of his purposed speedy return, and of his 
wishes thai Ihey should endeavour to preserve the peace of the 
realm. ^™ He was, however, detained in France. Ed^ird'E bcrcdi- 

liry CLfhl Id Ibc 

Edwiird's right lo succeed his father was never disputed. For crown rlnrly ir- 

the fir^l lime in Ihe annals of England, a new king commences *iii"iri'£«<' 
to reign immediately after Ihe death of hi^ predecessor. Le Roi 

est moi% ifiife le Roi'. Within a week of his father's decease, a |lli| 
writ was issued, in which the heredilary right of succession was 

distinctly asserted as forming Edward's title to the crown. "^' fduj cmirps lo be 

hcul Id CDiEcj •'i iiIl 

Before setting sail for England, Edward despatched a letler fd*ird ai Pans 
(3rd April), "to his well-beloved, the mayor, barons, and rep- ^"1 Apnl, L274 
utable men of London," thanking them for the preparations he 
understood Ihey were making for the ceremony of his coronation, 
and bidding Ihem send a deputation of four of Ihe more discreel 
of the cilizens, to him at Paris, for the purpose of a special 
conference."^" Tbc ohjcci nf ibc 

cai Erie ice 

The difficully which gave rise lo this conference and to the 
signal mark of distinction beslowed upon the citizens of London, 
proved lo be of a commercial character, and, as such, one upon 
which Ihe opinions of the leading merchants of London would be 
of especial value. Ever since the year 1270, the commercial re- 
lalionship between England and Flanders had been sirained. The 
Counless of Flanders had thought fil to lay hands upon the wool 
and other merchandise belonging to English merchants foimd 
within her dominions, and to appropriate the same lo her own 
use. Edward's predecessor on the throne had thereupon issued a 
wril to the mayor and sheriffs of London, forbidding in fulure 



'^ Djicd Irain "Caplcs in ihc land of Labour" (Captes in terra hboris} or 
Capua, 19lli Janjary, 127!]. This Icllci was publicly read m ihc Gmldhall dd 
ihc 25[h March FoJIowing. — Chion. of Majors and Sheriffs, p. 163. 
■ Chron. of Mavora and Sheriffs, p. I&l. 

^^^-/J.,p. 172. 
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the export of wool lo any parr^ beyond sea whatsoever,"^"' but 
this measure not having Ihe desired effecl, he shoilly aflenvards 
had recourse to reprisals. 

On the 28th June, 1270» a writ had been issued to the same 
III31 parties ordering Ihetn lo seize Ihe goods of all Flemings, Hain- 

aulters, and olher subjects of ihe Countess, for ihe purpose of 
satisfying Ihe claims of English merchants; and all subjects of 
Ihe Counless, except those workmen who had received express 
permission lo come lo England for Ihe purpose of making clolh, 
and those who had laken lo Ihemselves English wives, and had 
obtained a domicile in this country, were to quit the realm by a 
certain date. Those Flemings who neglected this injunction 
were to be seized and kept in custody until further orders, and 
the same measures were to be taken with Ihose who harboured 
them. In the meantime, an inquisition was ordered to be made 
as to Ihe amount and value of Ihe goods seized by the Countess, 
and Ihe English merchanis were to lodge their respective claims 
iDirccupiior Df for compensation. 

Iridr briierr 

Eniljnd ind The inlcrruption of trade between England — al Ihat time the 

'^'""''"^ chief wool-exportingcountry in the world — and Flanders where 

the cloth-working industry especially flourished, caused much 
tribulation; and the King of France, Ihe Duke of BrabanI, and 
other foreign polenlales, whose subjects began lo feel Ihe effect 
of Ihis commercial dislurbance, addressed letters to the King of 
England, requesting that Iheir merchants might enler his realm 
and slay, and Iraffic ihere as formerly. They had never offended 
the King or his people; the Counless of Flanders was Ihe sole 
offender, and she alone oughl lo be punished. The mailer having 
received due consideration, the embargo on ihe export of wool 
was taken off wilh respect lo all countries, excepi Flanders, wilh 
the proviso thai no wool should be exporled out of Ihe kingdom 



^' -./j.rr. 132. 140-2. 



Chron. of Mayors and Sheriffs, pp. 143-4. 
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without special license from the king.^'^ [ikj 

By the monlh of October, 1271, the inquisitors, who hiid 
been appointed to appraise the goods and chatleis of Flemings 
in England^ were able lo repoil lo parliament thai their v^ilue 
iimounted to £8,000 "logether wilh Ihe king's debl," whihi the 
value of merchandise belonging to English merchants and seized 
by the counless amounted to £7,000, besides chattels of other 
merchants. Piirliamenl again sat in Jiinimry of the new year to 
consider the cliiims of English merchants, when ihose whose 
goods had been laken in Flanders, "and the Londoners more 
especially," appeared in person. Each slaled Ihe aniount of his 
loss and the amount of goods belonging to Flemings which he 
had in hand, and a balance was siruck. An inquisition was, at the 
same time, taken in each of the cify wards, as to the number of 
merchants who bought, sold, exchanged, or harboured the goods 
of persons belonging to Ihe dominion of the Counless; and also 
as to who had taken wools out of England lo the parts beyond the 
sea, contrary to the king's prohibition."^ Many Flemings, still 
lurking in the city, were arrested, and only liberated on condition 
they abjured the realm so long as Ihe dispute between England 
and Flanders should continue. Nearly six months elapsed before 
any further steps were taken by either party in the strife. The 
Countess then showed signs of giving way. Envoys from her 
arrived in England. She was willing to make satisfaction to all 
English merchants for the losses they had sustained, but this was 
to be subject to the condition that the king should bind himself to 
discharge certain alleged debts, which had been Ihe cause of all 
the mischief from the outset, within a fixed time. In the event of |li5| 
the king failing to discharge these claims, the Justice of which he 
never recognised, the Countess was to be allowed to distrain all 
persons coming into her country from England by their bodies 
and their goods, until satisfaction should be made for arrears. 



'^-/(/.,pp. 145, 146. 

-^^ Chron. of Mayors and Sheriffs, pp. L47, 14S. 
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This haughly message only made malters worse. The king and 
his council became indignani, and contemptuously dismissed ihe 
envoys, commanding them to leave England within three days 

wni [Or ihc cxpul- on peril of life and limb."'^ 

^""" °^ '" '^'='"- Time wen! on; Henry died, and before his son Edward ar- 

Ings. Sih Sep! ' 

1273 lived in England from ihe Holy Land lo lake up Ihe reins of 

government, his chancellor, Walter de Merlon* had caused a 
proclamation to be made Ihroughout the city, forbidding any 
Fleming lo enler Ihe kingdom, imder penally of forfeilure of 
person and goods. The proclamalion was more Ihan ordinarily 
stringeni, for il went on to say that if perchance any individual 
had received special permission from the late king to sojourn 
and lo irade within Ihe realm, such permission was no longer lo 
hold good, but the foreigner was to pack up his merchandise, 
collect his debts, and leave Ihe country by Christmas, 1273, at 

NrgDiiJiioni the lalest."''^ 

Dpcnfd ^.Jlll yijp counless had probably hoped Ihat a change of monarch 

lor pcice «iiii on the English throne would have favoured her cause. This 

'''^'"'^''; proclamation was sufficient to show her the character of the king 

with whom she had in future to deal, and deslroyed any hope 
she may have enterlained in this direclion. She therefore took 
the opporlunily of Edward's passing through Paris lo London, 

[iifil to open negotiations for the purpose of restoring peace between 

England and Flanders; and it was lo assist ihe king in conducting 
these negolialions, ihal he had summoned a deputation of citizens 

Piriiriilaih di iiir of Loudon to meet him at Paris. 

"""""""■■"'" The choice of the citizens fell upon Henry le Waleys, their 

rDnFcrwilli llic kirg 

,1 p,„^. mayor for Ihe time being, one who was known almosi as well in 

France as in Ihe city of London, if we may jndge from Ihe fad of 
his filling the office of Mayor of Bordeaux in the following yeai\ 

With him were chosen Gregory de Rokesley who, besides being 
a large dealer in wool, was also a goldsmilh and financier, and as 



'^Chion. of Mayors and Sheriffs, pp. 149, 150. 
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such wiis shortly to be appoinled master of the exchange through- 
out England;^' John Horn, whose name bespeaks his Flemish 
origin,^** iind who may on thai iiccouni have been iippoinled, 
as one who was intiniale wilh both sides of Ihe question under 
discussion; and Luke de Balenciirt, also of foreign extraction, 
who wiis one of Ihe Sheriffs of London this same year. Pcice corrljdcd 

These four accord in eIv sel oul to confer with the kine at Paris. 

° -^ ^ ind Flinders, lul^ 

having previously seen lo the appointment of wardens over the [274 
cily, and of magistrales lo determine complainis which mighl 
arise at Ihe fair to be held at St Botolph's* or Boston, in Lin- 
colnshire^ during their absence. The deputation were absent a |ll7| 
month. On the I9lh July, Gregory de Rokesle and certain others 
whose names are nol menlioned again sel oul in compliance with 
orders received from Ihe king; Ihe objecl of iheir journey being, 
as we are expressly told, to treat of peace between the king and 
the Countess of Flanders at Montreuil.'"" A month later Edward 
himself was in England. suan^Ga^rrrnrri 

The king ruled the cily» as indeed he ruled Ihe resl of the 
kingdom^ with a strong hand. Londoners had already experi- 
enced Ihe force of his ariii and his ability in the field, when he 
scaltered them al Lewes ; they were now to experience the benefil 
of his powers of organizalion in time of peace. Filz-Thedmar's 
chronicle now fails us, but we have a new source of information 



(if ibc CLiy jnder 
EdAird I. 



-A.D.JFNS 1279. "Enjdcni anno cscambiacl novx monclE c:ililciunl Icvala 
apiid 'UETJnL Loudonicriscm; cl Grcgonusdc Roqc&lc major monclx per lolam 
Angliiim." — Chron. Edw. I and II. (Roll^ Scries No. 76. 1. SS). — Aungicr Fr. 
Chrou. (TraaU.)p. 239. 

""' The name of John Horn \nlh ihc addilion. "Flcmyng" occurs in ihc L4lh 
ccni— Hjsi. Roll. 64 (67), 81 (74). 

"" Foroncjiionlh aflcrlhc Fcasl of Si. Bololph (he Abbol [17 June], Ihc Court 
of Hu'vling in London was closed, o\nng lo ihc ubscricc of cilizcns allcnding 
ihc fair. The righl of uppoinling ihcir own officcfv lo sclllc dispulcs jri^ing 
al ihc fatr was granted lo ihe cilizcns of London al ihe close of ihc Barons' 
War. — Chron. of Mayors and Sheriffs, p. 176. 

■ Peace was signed before ihe end of Jjly. — Rymcr'^ Fccdcra^ (cd. I8I6), 
vol. 1. pi. 2, p. 513. 
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in Ihe leller books"*^ &c. We are furlher aided by chronicles of 
fhe reigns of Edward I iind [l, edited by Bishop Slubbs for Ihe 
Masler of the Rolls. A porlion of Ihese chronicles the edilor has 
fitly called "Annales Londonienses/' There is even reason for 
believing them lo have been written by Andrew Horn, cilizen 
end fishmonger* a^ well as eminent juri^l of his day. He died 
soon afler [he accession of Edward [II. and by his will, dalied 9th 
Oct., 1328, (Cal of Wills, Court of Hustings i, 344) bequeathed 
to the city miiny viiluable legal and olher treiiti^e^, only one of 
which (known to this day as "Liber Horn*") is preserved among 
Ihe archives of the Corporalion. 

The nrrcEiiiy for of the Corporation. 

Ill imrirdiile biip- 

piv aFrrono ~"^ ^"'^' '"^" ^"^ most pressing difficulty which presenled 

Itself to Edward* was ihe re -organization of finance. Wilhout 
money the barons could not be kepi within legilimale bounds. 
Having won their cause against the usurpations of the crown, 
they began lo lurn their arms npon each olher, and il required 
Edward's strong hand not only to impose order upon his unruly 

liiil nobles, but also, lo bring Scotland and Wales into submission. 

The country was flooded with dipt coin. This was called in, and 
new money minled al Ihe Tower, under Ihe supervision of Grego- 
ry de Rokesley as Masler of the Exchange. Parliament made 
laige grants to the king; and he further increased his resources by 
imposing knighthood upon all freeholders of estates worth £20 a 
year.^"^ When Ihe Welsh war was renewed in 1282, ihe city sent 

The &a-cilkd Par- him 6,000 iitarks by Ihe hands of Wdleys and R.okesley.''" 

Iiamrrl il Slirewb- 

^ 1233 In 12S3 an extraordinary assembly — styled a parliament by 

some chroniclers — was summoned to meet at Shrewsbury lo at- 



"" A i^nci of MS. boots extending from A.D.JFNS 1275 lo 1683, deriving 
rhcir iiilc from ihc Iciicraof ihc alphabci wnh which ihcy arc di&iiaguishcd. A, 

B,C,{FWSilc,AA.HB,CC,{FNS 

'^' Chron. of Mayors and Sheriffs, p. 239. 

'^^ Slubbs, SclcciChancrs.r- 447. 

Chion. Edward I and II, (Rolls Scries). Introd. vol. i, p. \hhiii. 
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tend the (rial of Diivid, brolher of Llewelyn, Prince of Willed. To 
this so-called parliament the city sent no les^ than six represen- 
tatives* viz.: Henry le Wiileys^ the mayor, Gregory de Rokesley, 
Philip Cissor, or Ihe tailor, Ralph Crepyn, Joce le Acatoiir, or 
merchant, and John de Gisors/'^^ Their names are worlhy of 
record, inasmuch as ihey iire the first known represenlalives of 
the city in any iissembly deserving the name of a parliiiment, 
the names of ihose attending Simon de Montfort's piirliiimenl not 
having been transmitted to us. David was convicted and bar- 
barously executed, his head being afterwards carried to London, 
and set up on the Tower* where his brother's head, with a mock 
crown of ivy, had recently been placed.'"^ |ll9| 

Of Ralph Crepyn, one of the city's representatives at Shrews- ^'■^p^ crrp]/n md 

Laujcnre DukrI. 

bury, a tragic story is told. Meeting, one day, Laurence Duket, his 
rival in the affections of a woman known as "Alice atte Bowe," 
the two came to blows, and Crepyn was wounded. The affray 
took place in Cheapside, and Duket, feaiing he had killed his 
man, sought sanctuary in Bow Church. Crepyn's friends, hearing 
of the matter, followed and having killed Duket, disposed of their 
victim's body in such a way as to suggest suicide. It so happened, 
however, that the sacrilegious murder had been witnessed by a 
boy who informed against the culprits and no less than sixteen 
persons were hanged for the part they had taken in it. Alice, 
herself, was condemned to be burnt alive as being the chief insti- 
gator of the murder; others, inciuding Ralph Crepyn, were sent 
to the Tower, and only released on payment of heavy fines.^"^ 
The church was placed under interdict, the doors and windows 



'"^ Conliri. Flor. Wigorri.. 11. 229. ?30. Tho. Wykcs lAuu. Monasl. Rolls Scric'v 
No. 3&),iv.294. Ann. of Wovccsicv {Ihul). iv. 4Sb. ^^■allc^ dc Hcminburgh 
(Eng. Hisl. Soc.),ii. 13. 

They were, in ihc language of Slow, "hanged by ihc purse." (Siirvey.Thoma' 
cd., p. 96). Cf. "He was haaged by ihe nek aad noughl by ihe pjii." (Chaucer, 
Cook's Tale. I. 885). The ■vlory is recorded in Aiingier's French Cbron. (Riley's 
iranJulion), p. 240, and laChrou. Edward I and LI (Rolls Series i, 92-93f. 
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being filled with thorns until purificalion had been duly made. 
Duket's remains, which had been inlened iis Ihose of a suicide, 
were afterwards taken up and received the rights of Christian 

Lcgi&kiivf cnBci- burial in Bow Churchyard. 

m=nisDfi3a5. j^^ ^^^^ ]285 was a memorable one both for London and 

the kingdom. It wilnessed the passing of Iwo importani statutes. 
In the first place the statute De Donis legalised the principle of 
tying up real estate, so as to descend* in an exclusive perpetual 

11701 line; in other words, it sanctioned entails, and it^ effect is still 

experienced at the present day in every ordinary settlement of 
land. In the next place the Assise of Arms of Henry II was im- 
proved so as to secure for the king a national support in the time 
of danger. In every hundred and franchise each man's ai'mour 
was to be viewed twice a year; and defaults reported to the king 
"who would find a remedy." The gates of walled towns were to 
be closed from sun-set to sun-rise, and watch and ward were to 
be kept as strictly as in times past, "that is to wil, from the day 
of the Ascension until the day of S. Michael, in every city by six 
men at every gate; in every borough, twelve men; every town, 
six or four* according to the number of the inhabitants of the 
town, and they shall watch the town continually all night from 
the sun-setting unto the sun-rising."^'" Three years previous to 
the passing of this statute the mayor, alderman and chamberlain 
had made very similar provisions for the keeping of the City of 

Thr jDEiiciiH iiibc London, the city's gates, and the river Thdmes.'" 

Tc^er. 12K5 p^j|. |.^j^ City, the year was a memorable one, owing to the 

suspension of its franchise. The circumstances which caused the 
loss of Its liberties for a period of thirteen years (1285-1298) were 
these. The king's justiciars were sitting at the Tower, where the 
mayor, sheriffs, and aldermen of the city had been summoned to 
attend. Owing to some informality in the summons, Gregory de 
Rokesley, the Mayor, declined to attend in his official capacity. 



"* Slubbs, Sclcci Chimcrs. pp. 472-474. 

'" LcllcrBookC,fo. 52. R ilea's Memorials, p. 21. 
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bur formally "deposed himself at Ihe Church of All Hallows 

Baikmg — Ihe limil of Ihe cily jurisdiction — by handing the 11211 

cily's seal to Slephen Aswy or Eswy, a brolher alderman. On 

entering the chamber where sal Ihe jusliciars, Ihe mayor excused 

his unofficial appearance on Ihe ground of insufficieul notice. 

This wiis not whiit Ihe justiciars had been accustomed lo. On the 

conlrary* the citizens had usually shown studied respect towards 

the jusliciai's whenever Ihey came lo Ihe Tower for the purpose 

of holding pleas of the crown. nirfuhiarBjry ^id- 

The rules of procedure on such occasions aie fully sel out in ciniens wjucd ni 
Ihe cily's "Liber Albus."^'- and they conlain, curiously enough, a "^' i"""" " '"= 

Tower. 

provision expressly made for cases where the full notice of forty 
days had not been given. Tn such an event Ihe prescribed rule 
was to send some of their more discreel citizens lo Ihe king and 
his council to ask for the appointment of another day. Wheiher 
Rokesley had taken this step before resorting to Ihe measures he 
did we are not told. 11 was also the custom on such occasions 
for the cilizens lo gather at Barking Church, clothed in their best 
apparel, and Ihence proceed in a body lo the Tower. A deputalion 
was appointed — selected members of the common council — who 
should also proceed lo Ihe Tower for the purpose of giving an 
official welcome lo ihe justiciars on behalf of Ihe citizens. It was 
not though! lobe in any way derogatory to secure Ihe goodwill of 
the king's Justiciais by making ample presents. [I had been done 
time out of mind. The sheriffs and aldermen were to atlend with 
their respective sergeanis and beadles, ihe benches at the Tower 
were to be examined beforehand and necessary repairs carried 
out. all shops were lo be closed and no business transacted during 11221 
the session. In a word, everything was lo be done Ihat could add 
to Ihe dignity of Ihe justiciars and ihe solemnity of the occasion. 
!n contrast with all this. Rokesley's conduct was indeed strange, 
and leads us to suppose that his aclion was caused by some other 



^" Rolls Scries. I. 51-60. CJ. Lib. Ordjnalionum, fos. I54b^seq. 
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ThccllydcclBrnd Id 

be taken inlo Ihe 
king'^ hand 



Foe Lbirlrei ye in 
■he cily |Dvernrd 
hy I cuslos lu^lcid 
or I miyar. 



11731 



BDlk llir k]n| ird 
■lie [ily ir ilrailE (or 
money, I2E9-I190. 



and stronger reason Than ihe mere omission lo give the usual 
nolice of the coming of Ihe king's justiciars. 

Be this as il may, the king's treasurer^ who may possibly have 
been forewarned of whiit was about to liike place, at once decided 
whiil course lo take. He declared the city to be there and then 
taken inlo ihe king's hands, on Ihe preteM that it v^s'i found lo 
be without a mayor, and he summoned Ihe citizens lo appeal" on 
the morrow before the king al Westminster. When the morrow 
came, the citizens duly appeared, and about eighty of them were 
detained. Those who accompanied Rokesley lo Barking Church 
on the previous day were confined in the Tower, but after a few 
days they were all set at liberty, with Ihe exceplion of Stephen 
Aswy, who was removed in custody lo Windsor."^ 

The king appointed Ralph de Sandwich cus!os or warden of 
the city, enjoining him al the same lime lo observe Ihe liber- 
ties and customs of the citizens, and for Ihe next thirleen years 
(1285-1298) the city continued lo be governed by a warden in 
the person of Sandwich or of John le Brelon, whilst Ihe sheriffs 
were somelimes appointed by the Exchequer and someliraes 
chosen by the citizens.'""' 

In May, 1286, the king went lo Gascony, leaving the country 
in charge of his nephew, Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, and did not 



The circum stances of Rokcslcy'i visil lo ihc ju^liccs al ihc To\vcr arc act 
oul in ihc city's "Libcr Albus" (i, 16), fn>m a MS. of Andrew Horn, no longer 
preserved al ihe Guildhall. The slory also appears m Chron. Edward 1 and II 
(Rolls Series No. 76). f, 94. 

In 1293 ihe king appoinlcd Elias Rus:>cll arid Heuij le Bole his "impro'vcrs" 
(affptcpi iaiures] in ihe cily: — Chron. Edward I and II, (Rolls Scricv No. 76, 
I, 102). Their duties were praclically idcniical with ihosc of sheriffs, and 
Bishop Slubbs places a marginal note over [igunsi the appoinlmenl. — "Sheriffs 
^poinled b^ ihe ting." Waller Hervy is recorded as having removed ccnjin 
stones near BucklersbLir\' when he wn "improver" of ihc CLiy (Leiler Book A, 
fo. 84. Riley\ Memorials, p. 25). This was probably done in 1263, when the 
cily was in ihc king's hand, and Hervy and William de Durham were appomled 
bailiffs "wirhoul clcclion by the cilizens." — Chron. Majors and Sheriffs, pp. 
LL2, 113. 
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return until AugusI, 1289. He wa^ Ihen in sore siraits for money, 
as was so often Ihe case with him, imd was glad of ii present 
of £1^000 which the citizens offered by wiiy of courtesy (curi- 
ahtas). The money was ordered (14th Oclober) lo be levied by 
poll,^'^ bul many of ihe inbabilants were so poor thai ihey could 
only find pledges for future payment and Ihese pledges were 
afterwards sold for what Ihey would fetch. ^ A Iwelve-month 
later (Oclober, 1290) when Edward visited London, he was fain 
to be conlent wilh Ihe smaller sum of 1,000 marks.^'^ rlir »in|', difficul- 

The expulsion of the Jews in 1290 increased Edward's dif- nimRuiiiDnoEibc 
ficulties, for on them he chiefly depended for replenishing his 'E'^t. I'^O- 
empty exchequer. Their expulsion was not so much his own wish 
as Ihe wish of his subjects, who, being largely in debl lo the Jews, 
regarded Ihem as cruel lyranls. The nation soon discovered thai 
it had made a mistake in thus getting rid of its creditors, for in 
the absence of the Jews, Edwiird was compelled lo resort to the |L24| 
Lombard merchants. It may possibly have been owing to some 
monelary Iransaclions between Ihem that the king was solicilous 
of getting a life interest in the city's Small Beam made over to a 
lady known as Jacobina la Lumbaid. No particulars are known 
of this lady, bul to judge from her name she probably came of a 
family of money-lenders, and if so, Ihe king's aclion in writing 
from Berwick (2Sth June, 1291) lo Ihe warden and aldermen of 
the city — at a time when he was completely in the hands of the 
Italian goldsmiths and money-lenders — soliciting for her a more 
or less lucrative post is easily inlelligible."^ The king's requesi 
was refused, notwilhstanding thecily being at Ihe time in charge 
of a ciistos of his own choice inslead of a mayor elected by the 
citizens themselves. Such reqnesis produced friclion belween Ihe 
kmg and the city, and ihe former's financial relations with the 



^'*LcHciBookA,fo. 132b. 

"* -W., fb. 1 10. 

'" Chron. Ed\vaid [and II, l,98. 



*'^ Lciicr Book A, fo.9^. Rilcy'iMcmoriaJB,p. 26. 
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foreign merchants were fraughl wilh danger lo himself and lo his 

Ednard^ iLlomcilic SOn. 

liDublsof 1290. . 

Edward s anxiety was in the meanwhile increased by domestic 

troubles. In 1290 he suffered n bitler disappointmeni by Ihe 
death of a Scoltish princess who wiis affiiinced to his son, ihe 
Prince of Wiiles, iind thus n much -cherished plan for establishing 
friendly relations between Ihe two countries was frustrated. But 
|i2ii this disappoinlnient was quickly casi in the shade by the more 

severe affliclioii he suffered in the loss of his wife. In November 
Queen Eieanor died. Her corpse was brought from Lincoln 
to Westminster, and Ihe bereaved husband ordered a memorial 
cross lo be set up at each place where her body resled. One of 
these crosses was erected at ihe wesi end of Cheaps ide. After the 
Reformation Ihe images wilh which the cross was ornamented, 
like the image of Becket set over the gate of the Mercers' Chapel, 
roused the anger of the iconoclast, who look delighl in defacing 

Srl7jrc af IreiJ.ucr them. 

Time only increased the king's pecuniary difficullies. In 
February, 1292, all freeholders of land of the annual value of £40 
were ordered to receive knighlhood, and in the following January 
the estales of defaulters were seized by the king's orders.'"" In 
June, 1294, war was declared again^l France. Money mu^l be 
had. Every monastery and every church throughout England was 
ransacked for Ireasure, and Ihe sum of £2,000, found in SL Paul's 
Church* was approprialed for the public service.'"' The dean 



Ir m a 1 3 E Ij] ra ird 
rliiircbcs. L294 



"From ihc vcr\' duy of his [icccs'vLoii. Edward w.ii fmiiucialf^ m (he hunda 
of ihc Lombard bankers; hence arose, no doubl, ihc difficully which he had in 
juanagmg ihe Cily of London; hcnec came also ihe financial mischief which 
followed Ihe banLsbmenI of Ihe Jews; and hence an accumjialion of popular 
di^onlcnl, \vhn:h showed ilsclf in ihe king\ lifclLine by opposnion lo his 
mercanlile potLcy, and, afler hL'vdejih. SLipplied oae of ihe most efficieal means 
for ihe overthrow of his son." — Chron. Ed\vard I and II. Inlrod. vol. i, pp. c.ci. 
'-" WriiioihcSheriff of Middlesex, daicd 2nd Jan., 1293. Leiicr Book B. fo. 
25. Conim. Flor. WLgorn.. il, 266. 
■ Ann. of Dunslapic (Rotis Scnes No. 36), lii, 390. The chronicler acquils 
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wii5 seized with a fil (siibila fiercussiis passions) and died in the 

king's presence/"" The my fmnishcs 

Instead of invading France, Edward found his own shores ^^^ iicfmcc of ihc 
devaslated by a French fleet, whilst at the same time his hands c^i'^' i^^^, 1296. 
were full with fresh difficulties from Scolland and Wales. Tn the 
summer of 1295, ihe city furnished Ihe king with three ships, the 
cost being defrayed by a tax of twopence in the pound charged on |L2fi| 
chaltels and merchandise. John le Brelon* Ihen warden, iidviinced 
the sum of £40, which the aldermen and six men of each ward 
underlook to repay. ^"^ In Ihe following year [1296) Ihe city 
agreed* after some little hesilalion, to furnish forty men with 
capaiisoned horses, and fifty arbalesters for the defence of Ihe 
soulh coa^U under ihe king's son, Edward of Carnarvon.'"'' rlir EDbicruDn of 

Edward again lurned his atlention lo Scotland, and, having 
succeeded in reducing Balliol lo submission, he carried off from 
Scone Ihe stone which legend idenlifies wilh Jacob's pillow, and 
on which Ihe Scotlish kings had from time immemorial been 
crowned,'"^ By Edward's order Ihe ^lone was enclosed in a 
stately seat, and placed in Westminster Abbey, where it has since 
served as the coronation chair of English sovereigns. Tlir pirlmncm of 

From Berwick Edward issued (26 Aug., 1296,) writs for a 5,^ f^^^ ,296 
Parliament lo meet at Bury St. Edmund's, in the following 
November. The constitution of this Parliament was the same 
as that which had met al Westminster in November of Ihe pre- 
vious year (1295) and which was inlended to serve as a model 
parliament, a pattern for all future national assemblies. The city 
was represented by two aldermen, namely. Sir Slephen Aswy, 
or Eswy, who had been confined in Windsor Castle ten years 
before for his conduci towards Ihe king's justiciars at the Tower, 



ihc kingof comphcily in ihi'v sacrilege. 
^^ Conlin. Flor. Wigorn., ii. 274. 



LcUccBookC. fo.20. 

-/(/., fos. 2 lb, 22. (Riley's Memorials, pp. 31-33). Libcr Cjsum., 1, 72-76. 

Chron. of Waller dc Hcmingbur^ (Eng. Hisi. Soc), jI. IOS, 109. 
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11771 and Sir William de Hereford. From this lime forward down 

to Ihe present day we hiive liltle difficuUy in discovering from 
one source or another Ihe names of the cily's representatives in 
successive porliamenls. Edward, of course, wanted money. The 
barons and knights increased their former grants; so also did ihe 
burgesses. The clergy, on Ihe other hand, declared Ihemselves 
unable to make any grant at all in the face of a papal prohibi- 
tion,'"^ and the king was at last driven lo seize the lay fees of 
the clergy of the province of Canterbury. In the spring of the 
following year he proceeded to seize all the wool of the country, 
paying for it by tallies, and lo levy a supply of provisions on ihe 
counlies. The act was only justifiable on the plea of necessity, 

Edwirdfi alirica- and led lo measiires being taken to prevent ils repetition. ^"^ 

■Id a wllb Ra|rr 

Biiad.Fcb., L297 H was an easier matter for Edward to raise money than to get 

the barons to accompany him abroad. To Eeave them behind was 
to risk the peace of the country. He therefore spared no efforts 
to persuade them to join in a projected expedition, and when 
persuasion failed tried threats. Il was his desire ihat the bai'ons 
should go to Gascony, whilst he look Ihe command in Flanders. 
This was not al all to the taste of the barons, who declined lo go 
abroad, except in Ihe personal relinue of the king himself. "With 
you, O king," said Roger Bigod, "I will gladly go; as belongs lo 
me by hereditary right, I will go in front of the host, before your 
face;" but without Ihe king he posilively declined to move. "By 

II7I1 God, earl," cried Ihe king, fairly roused by ihe obstinacy of his 

vassal, "you shall eilher go or hang;" to which the earl replied, 
with equal determination, "By die same token, O king, [ will 
neither go nor hang."^^' 



'* Lciicr Book C.fo. 22b. 

'■'By ihc bull Cleiicis Laicos. Boniface VIII had rcccnlly forbidden ihc clergy 
lo pay laxcA Lo any layman. — Chron. of Waller dc Hemingburgh (Eng. Hisl. 
Soc.),ii, 113-116. 

'" Slubbs,Con&i.Hisl.. IL, 130, 131. 134. 
■ Chron. of Waller de Hcnungburgh, u, 121. 
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Nothing daunted, the king issued wrils (15 May) for a mili- 
tary levy of the whole kingdom for service abroad, to meet at 
London on the 7th July, a measure as unconstilutional as the 
seizure of wool and the levying of taxes without the assent of 
Parliament. On the day appointed, the barons, who had received 
a large accession of slienglh from the greal vassals, appealed 
with their forces at SL Paul's; bul instead of complying with the 
king's demands — or rather requests, for the king had altered his 
tone — they prepared a lisl of Iheir grievances. 

With difficulty civil war was avoided, and in August Edward 
set sail for Flanders. No sooner was his back turned, than the 
barons and the Londoners made common cause in insisting upon 
a confirmation and amplification of Iheir charters. "'^ Prince 
Edward, the king's son, who had been appoinled regent in his 
father's absence, granled all that was asked, and on the 1 0th 
October (1297), the C onfirmatio Catiarum^ as it was called, was 
issued in ihe king's name.'" Thenceforlh, r\o cusloms duties 
were to be exacted wilhoiil the consent of parliament. 

In view of the king's return to England in March (1298), 
the warden of the city. Sir John Breton, the aldermen, and a 
deputation from the wards met logelher and resolved ihal every 
inhabitani of Ihe cily, citizen and siranger, should pay to the 
kmg's collectors the sum of sixpence in the pound of all Iheir 
goods up to £100.^^^ In the following month Edward issued let- 
ters patent (1 1th April), resloring to Ihe citizens iheir franchises 
and the righl of again elecling their mayor.^^ The choice of the 
citizens fell upon Henry le Waleys, who was duly admitled by 
the Barons of Ihe Exchequer after presenlation to the king.^^^ 



b. 



-/(/., ii, 126, 127. 

-/(/., 11. 149, 151. 

Lciicr Book B,fo. xxsvii (10 lb). 

Preserved among Ihe Cily Archives (Bo\ 26). Cf. Lcllcr Book C, fo. xxiv. 



LcllcrBookB,fo.93. 



The "Confinn Blio 
Can Brum," Ocl. 

i?y7. 



riir rr irorjll^ re- 
El(ir?d Id Ibe cil} 
LLlli .-Spril, 129*. 



L29 



Suppjcsuari dI Ibc 
Sea mill riMrg un- 
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In Ihe suiiinier Edward marched to Scotland for The purpose 
of putling down ihe rising under Walliice. An account of Ihe 
bailie of Falkirk, fought on the 22nd July, was conveyed lo 
the mayor, aldermen, and "barons" of London, by letter from 
Waller Langton, Bishop of Lichfield and Coven iry, or, as he was 
then styled, Bishop of Chester, who wrote as an eye-witness, if 
nol indeed as a partaker in thai diiy's work.'*"^^ It was ihe first 
bailie of any consequence in which Ihe English long-bow was 
brought into prominence. Edward's victory was complele. The 
enemy's loss was great, the number Ihat perished, according lo 
the bishop's information, being two hundred men-at-arms and 
twenty thousand foot soldiers. Edward was unable, however, lo 
follow up his success for want of supplies, and so retreated. In 
1304, he again marched northward, nolwithslanding the defec- 
tion of many nobles. He had previously resorted once more to the 

11301 questionable praclice of talliagmg the city of London,^^ levying 

from Ihecilizens the fifteenth penny of their moveable goods and 
the tenth penny of their rents.''' The campaign was eminently 
successful. Sterling surrendered after a siege of Iwo months, and 
Wallace himself shortly afterwards fell into his hands, having 
refused the terms of an amnesty which Edward had generously 

wiLlire bFDugiii ID offered. 

LDndai. 2? Aug., 

i^"^- He was carried to London, where a crowd of men and women 

flocked out to meet one, of whose giganlic stature and feats of 
strenglh they had heard so much. He was lodged in the house of 
William de Leyre, an alderman of the cily, situate in Ihe parish 
of All Hallows al the Hay or All Hallows ihe Greal. Having 
been iried at Westminster and condemned to death on charges 
of treason, sacrilege and robbery, he was hanged, drawn, and 



'^ Lcllcr Book C,fo. 24. (Riley's Mcmonals, 37). 

Siriclly speaking, a lalliagc could only be charg{:d on ihc king's demesnes, 
and these did nol include ihe Cil^ of London. 

'" Chron.Edwjrd I jnd II (Roits SericsJ, i, \32. 
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Kuighlhood con- 
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Blaund, I he miyoF, 

and oLhizry, Msy 

1306. 



quartered, and his head set up on London Bridge. 

No sooner v^',\s Wallace disposed of Ihan anorher clainianl to 
the ScoltJsh crown appeared in Ihe person of Bruce. Before Ed- 
ward look the field again si the new foe, he conferred knighthood 
upon his son and neaily three hundred olhers, including John 
le Blound the mayor. The number of knighls within the small 
compass of the city was reckoned at that time to be not fess Ihan a 
thousand. ^^^ Knighthood, as we have seen, was one of Ihe means 
Edward resorted lo for raising money, and on this occasion the 
cilizens of London aie said lo have made him a free gift of |L3I| 
£2,000, in recognition of the honour bestowed on their may or. ^■*'' dchii oe iiic km^ 

In the summer of 1307, Edward set out to execute Ihe vow of '"^^"^i- i^°' 
vengeance against Bruce thai he had made on the occasion of the 
knighlhood of his son, but the hand of dealh was upon him, and 
before lie reached the Scottish border he d ied (7lh July). 



*" AungLcr. Fr. Chron. (Riley's T ran il.J, 247. Chron. Edward I iind II (Rolk 

Scries), I, 139. 

"* Chrori. Edward [and II (Rolls Scries), i, 146. Hcmiugbjrgh ii.24S. 

"" AungLcr,Fr. Chron. (Riley's Traiiil.), 247 u. 
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T t r iir:EEIDD I I 

The new king's characler, differing as it did so Linicli from rhyl ^''' "' " 

of his father, was nol one to commend itself to the citizens of 

London. With them he never became a favourile. The bold and 

determined characler of Queen Isabel, ihe very aiilipodes of her 

husband^ was more lo their likings and throughoul Ihe conlests 

that ensued between them, the citizens steadily supported her 

cause. Al her first appearance, as a bride, in ihe cily, Ihe streets 

were compared with the New Jerusalem, so rich were tliey in 

appearance;^'^ ' whilst at the coronation ceremony, which took 

place a monlh later (25th February, 1308), she and her husband 

were escorted by Ihe mayor and aldermen in Iheir mosi gorgeous 

robes, quartered with ihe arms of England and France, and were 

served al ihe banquet as custom commanded.''"'^ riir kirg'b icrci^n 



But even Ihus early in Edwaid of Carnarvon's reign the pres- 
ence of foreigners — lo whom the king was even more addicted 

than his father — was likely lo prove a source of trouble; and 
it was necessary lo make special proclamations forbidding the 
carrying of arms on Ihe day of the coronation and enjoining |L3] 

respect for foreigners attending ihe ceremony.^"" The king's 



li'DjnlrE. 



'Tunc visuc5l LDfidonia quasi nova Jcruaaicm mDniiibusoniala." — Chrou. 
Edward land II (Rolls Scries No. 761, i- 152. 

■ "Ad quam corou Jlioncni major, jldcrmanui cl civcs Londoniacum iriduh 
samircis cl :>cncc]s vc^limcnli^ cl ex. aimi^ Anglic rl Franciz dcpiclis, coram 
rcgc cl rcgina Kaiol[mlc5, cl scrvicivium ad illud fcslum, ul moriscsl, dc cupa 
scTvicrilc^, omnibus inlucalibjs iuaudiluni proviirfiunl gaudnim." — id. ibid. 
"* Lcllcr BookC,fo. 93 (Rilcy'i Memorials p. 64). 
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foreign fiivourite^ proved his ruin» and contribiiled in no small 
degiee to the evenliial defeclion of the city. They were for ever 
desiring some favour of the citizens. Al one time it was Piers 
de Gavestone who wanled a post for his "valel";^''^ al another it 
was Hugh le Despenser who desired (and obtained) a lease of Ihe 
Small Beam for a friend.'''^ The friend only held Ihe Beam for 
little more than six months, and then, at the urgeni requesi of the 
The ordjircrs ird qiieen herself, it was given to another. 

1311 The barons were especially irritated at being supplanled by 

the king's favour lies, and in 1308 succeeded in getting Edward lo 
send Gaveston out of England. In the following year» however, 
he was recalled, and the barons became so exasperaled that in 
1310, when Ihe king summoned an assembly of bishops and 
barons, Ihe latler appeared, conlrary lo orders, in full mililary 
array. The king could not do otherwise Ihan submit to their 
dictalion. Ordainers were appointed from among Ihe barons for 
the purpose of drawing up ordinances for the government of Ihe 
kingdom. These ordinances were promulgated in Iheir complele 
form in 1311, when they received the sanclion of a parliament 
assembled at ihe House of the Black Friars, in Ihe nionlh of 
AugusI, and were afterwards publicly proclaimed in SI. Paul's 

11341 Churchyard/"'' special precautions being taken at the time to 

safeguard the gates of the city by night and day.''*^ Gaveston was 

Tiic cirf'E gifi Di condemned to banishment for life. 

l,DD(i ri irtE Id je- 

siEiUieViie aciiirhi ^^ ^"^ meaulime, whilsl the OrdaLners were engaged on their 

scDiljnd, Mircb, work, Edward had piil himself al Ihe head of his army and 

marched against the Scots, who were rapidly gaining ground 

under Bruce. He remained on Ihe border until July, 1311, trying 

every means to raise money. In March of that year Ihe city sent 



^ LciicrBook D.fo. 96 (Mcnionali, pp. 69-71). 
'^^ LciicrBookC.fo.97b(Mcniona]s,p.69). 

'■■^ Lcllcr Book D. fo. 104 (Memorials, pp. 72-74). 
'■" Chron. of Mayors and Sheriffs, pp. 224-225. 
'■■^ LciicrBookD,fo. 147b. 
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him one thousand marks, by The hands of Roger le Palniere and 
Williaii] de Flele, The mayor, Richer de Refharti, contribuling no 
less than one hundred pounds of the whole sum. The money 
wiis despalched on horsebiick, tied up in baskels covered with 
miitting iind bound with cords, iind Ihe cosi of every parliciilar is 

Sel out in Ihe Cily's records. "'''^ Richer dc Rcfham, 

Refliam was a mayor of the popular type. He had already suf- 
fered deprivalion of his aldermanry for some reason or another, 
but was reinslaled in I302.'^" No sooner was he chosen mayor 
Ihan he caused a collection to be made of the ancient liberties 
and customs of the city, from the books and rolls preserved in 
the city's Chamber, and having assembled the aldermen and best 
men of Ihe city, he caused them lo be publicly read. This having 
been done, he next proceeded to ask ihe assembly if it was Iheir 
will that these ancient customs and liberties, which had so often 
been infringed by the removal of mayors and sheriffs, should be \\35] 
for Ihe future mainlained. Their answer being given imaiiimously 
in the affirmative, he at once look steps lo oblain Ihe king's writ 
of confirmation, and caused Ihem lo be proclaimed throughout 
the cily. He made a perambulation of Ihe cily and abated all 
nuisances and encroachments. He went further ihan this. For 
some lime past Ihe streets had been rendered unsafe to pass after 
dark by bands of rioters who at thai day were known by Ihe so- 
bfiquet of "roreres." A few years later, Ihe same class went under 
the name of "riffleres." They were the precursors of the "Muns," 
the Tilyre Tus," Ihe "Hectors," and the "Scourers," — dynasties 
of tyrants, as Macau lay styles them, which domineered over the 
streets of London, soon after the Resloralion, and at a later period 
were superseded by ihe "Nickers," the "Hawciibiles," and Ihe still 
more dreaded "Mohawks," of Queen Anne's reign. By whatever 



^'' -Id.Jo. 125b. 

^^^ "Eodcm anno (i.f. l!]02), die Limx lv Kalcndas FcbTjaiii, rcstiltilu^ 
CM Richcnis dc Rcfham in honorc ;ildcrniaririix Lend on I arum, cl faclua csl 
aldcmijnnuii dc Wjida dc Ba^&cbahjuc." — Chion. Ednard I jnd II, I, 104. 
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name Ihey happened al the time to be known, iheir practice was 
the same, viz.: — assault and robbery of peaceful citizens whotnC 
business or pleasure carried Ihem abroad after sundown. 

During Reftiani's mayoralty* a raid was made on all com- 
mon nightwalkers, "bruisers" (pitgnulores)^ common "roreres," 
wagabunds and olhers, and many were commitled to prison, lo 
the great relief of the more peaceably disposed. ^^' 

His strictness and imparliality were such as to raise up ene- 
mies, and an excuse was found for removing him not only from 

|i34l the office of mayor, but once again from his aldermanry. " On 

this point, however, the city archives are allogether silent, they 
only record the appointment of his successor to the mayoralty 

The fill af G i^r- chalr at ihe usual lime and in Ihe usual manner. 

In January, 1312, the king returned to ihenorih, and as soon as 
he had arrived al York ignored the ordinance louching Gaveston, 
and instead of sending his favourite into exile, received him into 
favour and reslored his forfeited eslales. Foreseeing ihe storm 
thai he would have lo meel from ihe barons, ihe king wrote from 
Knaresborough [9th Jan.) to Refham's successor, John de Gisors, 
enjoining him lo put the city inio a state of defence, and nol allow 
armed men lo enter on any pretext whalever.^^' On the 21st 
he wrole again, not only to Ihe mayor, bul lo nineteen leading 
men of Ihe cily, exhorling them to hold Ihe city for him.^^'' 
Other lellers followed in quick succession — on Ihe 24th and 31st 
Januaiy and Ihe Sih February — all couched in similar lerms.^^^ 



SiDD. 



Among ihoac ^vho were called lo account was a woman renkackabie for her 
name — "Sana la Bredmongeslcrre." A seleclion of ihe case'v enqjired inio is 
prinled in Riley's Memorials, pp. 36-89. 

'^^ "Scd quia idem Rieheius fueral auslenis el celei ad ju^liliam Facieadain 
uulli parccndo, el quia fecil Ljnpnsouiirc WLJlelniiiin de H jklord. mercer, ideo 
dicljs W, el ^UL complices msurretLerunl ra ipsum el ideo deposilus fuil ab 
officio majonseL postcaaJdcrmanni? sue." — Chron. Edw. I and II, i, 175-176. 
'^' Leller Book D, fo. 142. 
'^' -W..fos. l42b-l43baV!emorialspp. 93-93.) 
'^^ -/J.,fo^. 142b, 143b, 145b. 
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When, however, he saw how hopeless his case was, Edward sen! 
word lo ihe niiiyor and sheriffs ihat The barons might be admitted 
provided the oily was slill held for the king. Accordingly the 
barons were iidmitled wilhout bloodshed, and held consultation 
iit SI. Paul's iis to whal was best lo be done. Gaveston's days 
were numbered. On Ihe 12th June he was forced lo surrender [[37] 
unconditionally to the Earl of Warwick, and thai day week was 
beheaded without Ihe semblance of a trial. '^^ 

The influence he had exercised over the king had been remark- 
able from their youlh. The son of a Gascon knight, he had been 
brought up with Edward as his foster brother and playfellow, and 
in course of time Ihe sirong will of Ihe favourite gained a com- 
plete maslery over the weaker will of the prince. Bui his arrogant 
behaviour soon raised such a storm among Ihe nobles at Courl 
that he was forced to leave England. When Edward succeeded 
to the Ihrone, one of his firsi acts was to recall Gaveslon, to 
whom he gave his own niece in mairiage, after having beslowed 
upon him the Earldom of Cornwall. The king seemed never 
tired of hei^ing wealth upon his friend. Among olher things, he 
beslowed upon his favourile (28th Aug., 1309) Ihe sum of 100 
shillings payable out of ihe rent of £50 due from ihe citizens of 
London for Oueenhithe, lo beheld by him, his wife, and the heirs 
of their bod ies.^^^ 

Both of Ihem had friends and enemies in common. As Prince 
of Wales, Edward had made an attempt lo encroach upon some 
woods belonging to Walter Langton, Bishop of Chesler. This 
caused a breach belween falher and son, and the prince was 
banished from Courl for a whole half-year. Gaveston also bore 
the same bishop a grudge, for it was owing in a greal measure 
to Langlon's influence as treasurer to Edward [ that he was in 
the first instance forced into exile. When the prince succeeded inai 
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hi? fiither, there ciime a day of relribution for Ihe bishop; his 
properly was handed over to Gaveslon* and he himself carried 
prisoner from castle to castle by the now all powerful favourite. 
A proclamation was also issued at the inslance of Gaveston, 

pjriLimcni »i ldh- inviting coiTiplaints against Ihe bishop. ^^' 

Edward had purposed holding a parliament al Lincoln towards 
the end of July, 1312, but the lum that affairs had taken induced 
him to chiinge his niind, iind he summoned it to meel iit Wesl- 
min^ler. It was importani thai he should secure Ihe cily, if 
possible, in his favour. In this he wii^ successful; so Ihat when Ihe 
barons appeared to threalen London, having arrived with a large 

The birih di a force i^l Ware, they found the city's gates strongly guarded.^ 

iji^ ' ' In November (1312), Ihe queen gave birth to a son, who after- 

wards ascended Ihe throne as Edward [II. Isabel herself informed 
the citizens of the auspicious event by lelter sent by Ihe hands of 
John de Falaise, her "taillur." The news had already reached 
the cily, however, before Ihe queen's own messenger arrived, and 
he signified his disappointmeni at being foreslalled by declining 
to accept a sum of £10 and a silver cup of 32 ozs., which the cily 
offered himby way of gratuily, as being inadequate to his deserts. 
As nolhing furlher is recorded of Ihe nialter, il is probable Ihat 
the offended tailor had reason lo repeni of his folly. For more 
than a week the city was given up to merry-making, in honour 

11391 of th^ birlh of an heir to the crown. The conduils ran wilh 

wine; a solemn mass was sung at St. Paul's, and the mayor and 
aldermen rode in stale to Westminster, accompanied by members 
of Ihe fraternilies of drapers, mercers, and vintners of London, in 
their re spec live liveries, to make offering, reluming to dine at Ihe 

The qiieiiion oE iiir Guildhall, which was hung wilh lapeslry as befilled ihe occasion. 

king '& rigklE la lil- 

^ ' Lcllcr Book C.fo. 92b (Memorials p. 63). 

The cily choic as il^ rcprcunlulivcs, Nicholas dc Farcndouc, John dc 
Wcngravc. and Robert dc Kc lie scyc. Lcllcr Book D. fos. I49t, 151, 151b. 
'*' -IiL. fov I5lb. 152 (McmoriuK pp. 102-104.) 
'^' -/J.,fo. 1 6S (Memorials, pp. 1U5-106). 
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After Ihe deiith of Gaveslon, his old enemy Wiiller Langton 
agsin found favour and resumed his office as treasurer. The 
city had little reii^on to be gratified at his return to power; for 
it was by his advice that Ihe king in December of this year 
(1312), issued orders for a taliiage, which the great towns, and 
especially London, objecled to pay. Early in ihe following Jan- 
uary (1313), the niayor and aldermen were summoned to attend 
the royal council, silting at the house of Ihe While Friars. The 
question was there put to Iheni — would they make fine for the 
taliiage, or be assessed by poll on their ren Is and challels? Before 
making answer, the mayor and aldermen desired to consult the 
commons of Ihe city. An adjournment accordingly look place 
for that purpose. When next the mayor and aldermen appeared 
before the council, they resisled the taliiage on the following 
grounds: — In the first place, because, although the king might 
taliiage cities and boroughs Ihat were of his demesne, he could 
not, as ihey underslood, taliiage the City of London, which 
enjoyed exemption fi'om such an imposition by charter. In the 
nexl place, there were prelates and barons, besides cilizens, who 
enjoyed renis and lenements in Ihe city, and Iheir conseni would |L4a 
firsi have lo be obtained before the municipal aulhorities could 
levy such a lax. Thirdly, the cilizens held the city by grani 
of former kings, at a fee ferm for all services payable into the 
exchequer, and on that accouni ought not to be talliaged. Under 
ihese circumstances Ihe council was asked lo delay ihe taliiage 
until Parliament should meet. 

This request Ihe king and council expressed themselves as 
ready lo comply with on condition that the city made an imme- 
diate advance of 2,000 marks. The city refused, and the king's 
assessors appeared at Ihe Guildhall, and read their commission. 
They were on the point of commencing work, when the city 
obtained a respite until Ihe meeling of Parliament by a loan 
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of £1,000. More ihan eighleeii months elapsed, and at last s 
Parliiimeni was summoned lo meel al York (Sepl. 1314); bill Ihe 
country was in such adislurbed state, owing to the renewal of the 
war with Scotland, that Ihe talliage qiieslion was not discussed. 
Nevertheless the king's officers appeared again in Ihe city to 
make an assessment, and again they were boughl off by anolher 
loan of £400. The king look the money and broke his word, 
and the record of pledges laken from cilizens for "arrears of 
divers talliages and nol redeemed," is significani of Ihe haidship 
inflicted by this illegal exaction on a large number of inhabitanis 



The rcncwil ol Ihe of the cily. 



wir wllbi ScDllaud, 
1314 



Oul of this sum of£400, nearly one-half (£178 3s. 4^.), was 
allowed the cily for ihe purpose of furnishing the king with a 

II4I1 contingeni of 120 arbaleslers, fully equipped for the defence of 

Berwick. Edward had been defeated by ihe Scots at Bannock- 
burn ^24 June, 1314), and Berwick was threatened. On Ihe 21st 
November, Edward wrote from Norlhamplon, asking for 300 
arbalesters if the cily could provide so many; but Ihe city could 
do no more than furnish him with 120. The fall of Berwick was 
only postponed. In 1318 Ihe great border fortress again si Scol- 
land was captured by Bruce. Edward was forced soon aflerwards 
to come to lerms with ihe Eai"l of Lancasler and the barons wilh 
whom he had so long been in avowed aniagonism, and a general 
pacificalion ensued, which received Ihe sanction of Parliament 
sitling at York in November. On the 4lh December, the king 
sent home the foot soldiers which Ihe city had furnished, wilh 
a letter of thanks for the aid they had afforded him. They were 

DLSicnsLDn In ilir immediately paid off and disbanded.^ 

It was not long before Ihe king and Lancasler were preparing 
to join forces for the recovery of Berwick. In Ihe meantime, the 
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Baions of Ihe Exchequer iippeared al Ihe Guildhall [25ih Febiu- 
iiry^ 13I9J, and summoned ihe mayor, sheriffs and aldermen 
to answer for certain Irespasses. Several holders of office, and 

among rhem Edmund le Lorimer, Gaoler of Newgate, for whom 
Hugh le De^penser had solicited ihe Small Beam, were deposed; 
ii proceeding which gave rise to much bickering belween mayor, 
aldermen and commons. Disputes, moreover, had arisen in the 
cily louching Ihe election and removal of Ihe mayor, sheriffs 
and aldermen of the city, which required some pressure from |i42i 
the Earl Marshal and other of the king's ministers, silting in the 
Chapter -house of St. Paul's, before peace could be restored. Amcks Eor ihc hn- 

According to the wriler of Ihe French Chronicle, lo which '" l^^^rinfn Df 

llir rH^ corlirmcd 

reference has frequently been made, Ihe dissension in Ihe city by die king uk 

was mainly attribulable lo John de Wengrave, Ihe mayor. The '■"'=' "^'- 

citizens had lalely been busy drawing up certain "points" for 

a new chai'ler. Wengrave, who was al Ihe time, or until quite 

recenlly, Ihe cily's Recorder, had contrived, in 1318, lo force 

himself into the mayoralty having served as mayor the two years 

preceding — "against Ihe will of the commons." He had shown no 

lillle opposition to Ihe "poinis" of the proposed chai'ler, possibly 

because one of the points precluded the mayor, for Ihe lime being, 

from drawing or hearing pleas, saving only "those pleas which, as 

mayor, he oughl lo hear, according lo Ihe cuslom of Ihe city."'"^ 

If this received Ihe king's approval, Wengrave's occupation as 

Recorder, at least so iong as he was mavor, was gone. However 

Ihis may be, the mayor's opposilion was rendered futile, and the 

arlicles were confirmed by the king's lellers palent.^' ' Their main 

feature has already been alluded lo; thenceforth the direct way to 



'^ Chron. Ed\vaid \ and II, i, 285. 

AungLcr's French Chron. (Riley's rranslalioii>, p. 252. 
"^ Lib. Cum. (Rolls Scricsf i, 269. 

"' Dalcd York, 3lh June, 1319. These Idlers pulcul arc preserved M ihc 
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the civic franchise wiis to be Ihrough membership of one of ihe 
civic guilds. A foreigner or stranger, not a member of ii guild, 
could only obtain it by iippealing to the full body of citizens 

[143] before admission through Ihe Courl of Husling. Conscious 

of iheir newly acquired importance, Ihe guilds began to array 
themselves in liveries, and "a good lime wa^ about to begin. "^^^ 
Edward did not give his assent lo these articles without receiving 
a quid pro quo. The cilizens were mulcted in a sum of £1,000 
before the king's seal was set to Ihe lelters palenL^'^ They did 
nol mind this so much as they did the annoyance caused by the 

The [ier ii iiir king's justiciaTS eighteen months laler. 

TD*ero£ 13? L. 

Early in 1321 commenced a memorable Iter at the Tower 
which lasted iwenty-foiir weeks and three days. No such Iter 
had been held before^ although the last [ler held in 1275 had 
been a remarkable one for the courageous conduci of Gregory de 
Rokesle, the mayor. This was to surpass every olher session of 
Pleas of Ihe Crown in its powers of inquisition, and was destined 
to draw off many a would-be loyal cilizen from the king's side. 
Its professed object was to examine into unlawful "colligations, 
confederations, and conventions by oaths," which were known 
(or supposed) to have been formed in the city.^'"' The follow- 
ing particulars of its proceedings are gathered from an account 
preserved in the city's records and supervised, if nol compiled, 
by Andrew Horn, the city's Chamberlain, an able lawyer who 
was employed as Counsel for Ihe city during at least a portion 
of the Eter.'^^ The annoyance caused by this Iter, the general 
stoppage of trade and commerce, the hindrance of municipal 
11441 business, is realised when we consider that for six months not 

only Ihe mayor, sheriffs and aldermen for the lime being, but 



Auugicr, Fr. Chron. (Riley's irjii'vlulionl, p. 253. 
' In ihis year [1318-191 ihc new chailci wa^ confirmed by ihc king, and cos! 
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everyone who had filled any office in the cily since the holding 
of Ihe last Eler — a period of nearly half a cenlury — as well as 
twelve re pre sen tilt ive^ from each ward, were ciilled upon to be 
in constani altendance. All charleis were lo be produced, and 
persons who had grievances of any kind were invited to appear. 
Great commolion prevailed among Ihe citizens upon receiving 
the king's writ, and they at once addressed themselves to exam- 
ining Ihe procedure followed at former Hers. It is probable, as 
Mr. Riley suggesis, Ihat for this purpose Ihey had resorl lo the 
"Ordinances of Ihe Iter" already menlioned as sel oul in Ihe city's 
Liber Albus. When the dreaded day arrived and the justiciars 
had taken their seat al the Tower, Ihe mayor and aldermen, 
who, according lo cuslom, as already seen in Rokesley's day, 
were assembled at the church of All Hallows Barking, seni a 
deputation to welcome them, and to make a formal request for a 
safe conduct to the citizens on entering the Tower. This favour 

being granled^ the king's commission was read. c cm piimioirei li- 

ne if eacdji^byibc 
The opening of the iter did not augur well for the city. Fault ^tcnEis 

was found, al the outset, by Geoffrey IcScrop, the king's sergeant- 
pleader, because the sheriffs had not attended so promptly as Ihey 
should have done. The excuse Ihat ihey had only acled according 
to custom in wailing for ihe grant of a safe conduci was held 
unsatisfactory, and nothing would please him but Ihat the city 
should be at once taken into the king's hand.^" |i45| 

Again, when the citizens claimed to record Iheir liberlies and ^'" "'^ ^'""^ '" 

lecDid il& cjslDui 

cusloms by word of moulh withoul being compelled to reduce i,^ mouiii af rbc 
them into writing, as the justices had ordered, the only reply they 

got was thai ihey did so at their own periL^'^ Three days were 
consumed in preliminary discussion of poinis of etiquetle and 



Peccuder 
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ihc 4ih day of ihc queslions of minoF importance. 

Iter. 

On the fourth day the miiyor iind cilizens put in Iheir cliiim of 
liberties, which they supported by various charters. ^'^ Thejusti- 
ciars desired answers on three points, \*hich were duly made,^*" 
and matters seemed to be getting forward when Ihere arrived 
orders from ihe king that the justiciars should enquire as to the 
ancient right of the aldermen to record their liberties orally in the 
king's courts. Having heard what the citizens had to say on this 
point, the justiciars were inslrucled to withhold Iheir judgmeni; 
and this and other questions touching ihe iiberties of the city 
Tiic 9iii diy af iiir wcre to be postponed for future delerniinalion.'*' 

On the ninlh day of the Iter* a long schedule, containing over 
100 articles upon which the Crown desired information, was 
delivered to each ward of ihe cily.^^" Days and weeks were 
consumed in considering various presentmenis, besides private 
suits and pleas of the Crown. Suils were determined in the Great 
Hall of the Tower facing the Thames, whilsl pleas of Ihe Crown 
were heard in the Lesser Hali, benealh the eastern lower. The 
justiciars occasionally prolracled their sittings lill dusk, much to 

|i44i the disgust of the citizens, whose business was necessarily al a 

stand-still, and as yet no indictments had been made.''^' These 

iDdkiuiriii agiiTEi wcrc to come. 

On the thirty -fourth day of the Iter, John de Gisors was indict- 
ed for having during his mayoralty [131 1-1313), admitted a felon 
to Ihe freedom of Ihe city, and fraudulently altered the date of 
his admission. The question of criminality turned upon this dale. 
Had Ihe felony been commilled before or after admission? The 
accused declared in his defence that admission to the freedom 



'™ -/rf., I, 303-322. 
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had taken pliice before the felony; ajury, however, came to the 
opposite conclusion, and not only found that admission had taken 
place after an indictment for Ihe felony, but that the mayor at the 
time was iiware of the indictment. The judges Iherefore ordered 
Gisors into custody. He was soon afterwai'ds released on baif, 
but not withoul paying a fine of 100 marks. ^^ The ciiy utcn imo 

...,.,, ^ , ■ ^ L' , I ■ I Lbic kiii!'''v hind 

A similiu indictment againsi his son Ankelm, as having par- " 

licipaled in his fiilher's offence, failed. Wilhin a week of Gisors's 
indictment, the mayor for ihe lime being, Nicholas de Farndon, 
was deposed, and Ihe cily placed in the hands of Sir Roberl de 
Kendale, Ihe king's commissioner. ^^^ Adjajriiiiiciiioiihc 

For nine weeks in succession ihe citizens had suffered from the 
inconveniences of Ihe Eler, when a brief adjournment over Easier 
look place. In Ihe meanlime, an assay was held al ihe Guildhall of 
the new weights and measures which Walter Slapleton, Bishop 
of Exeter, had, in his capacily as the king's Ireasurer, caused |L47| 
to be issued throughout ihe country. One result of Ihe irial was 
that whilst the city's weight of eight marks was discovered to be 
slightly deficient, the city's bushel was found to be more irue 

than the king's. Smlileri ckirge in 

Afler Easier the sittings of Ihe justiciars were resumed. A 
great change, however, had come over ihem during Ihe recess. 
They no longer behaved "like lions eager for their prey; on the 
contrary, ihey had become very lambs."' The reason for this 
sudden change, we are told, was ihe insurrection in Wales, under 
the Earl of Hereford, ihe king's brolher-in-law. .^rdie* Horr ip- 

The chief questions discussed before the justices were Ihe 
right of the weavers of London to hold their guild, and the right 
of the fishmongers of Fish-whaif lo sell iheir fish at their wharf 
by retail instead of on Iheir vessels or at the city markets. The 
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claim of Ihe fishmongers was opposed by Andrew Horn, himself 
a fishmonger by Irade, iis well iis an emineni lawyer, who <Lcled 

The indLcimcni on this occaslon ss leading counsel for the Cily. 
n^ug igHini c When Whitsuntide was approaching, an indictmeni was 

Tower. brought by ihe city wards againsi Iheir old enemy John de 

Crombwelle, the Constable of Ihe Tower. He had already made 
himself obnosiou 5 to the cilizens by attempting to enclose a por- 
tion of the city's lands;'^' and now he was accused of seizing a 
small vessel laden wilh tiles, and convening ihe same to his own 

II4I1 use, and furlher, with taking bribes for allowing unauthorised 

"kidels" to remain in the Thames. The judges, having heard what 
he had to say in defence, postponed Ihe further hearing unlil after 
Trinity Sunday (14th June). In the meantime, ihe citizens had 
Ihe gralificalion of seeing ihe constable removed from office, for 
allowing the Tower to fall inio such a dilapidated stale, Ihat ihe 
rain came in upon Ihe queen's bed, while giving birth lo a daugh- 
ter, afterwards known as Joanna of Ihe Tower,^^^ and deslined lo 

TJic [icr broiigiii Id bccomo the wife of David the Second, King of Scolland. 

nor4'''ji "iTiT ^" '^^ judges resuming Iheir sittings after Trinily Sunday, 

they sat no longer in ihe Greal Hall or Ihe Lesser Hall, "as 
well by reason of Ihe queen being in childbed ihere, as already 
menlioned, as of the fortifying of Ihe Tower, Ihrough fear of the 
Earl of Hereford and his accomplices, who were in insurrection 
on every side/' Temporary buildings had to be found for them. 
A forlnight later there were signs of the Iter being broughl lo 
an abrupt lerminalion, the citizens having represented Ihat they 
could not possibly keep proper watch and ward owing to dis- 
turbances consequent lo Ihe holding of the Iter;'^^ and within a 

The miyaraii) rr- wcok, VIZ., on 4lh July, il was actually closed. 

siDFcd iDiiircii]^ Itwastheburstingofthe storm which had long been galhering 

against Ihe king's new favourites, the Despensers, father and son. 
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thiit caused Ihe sudden termination of Ihe [ler» and il was the feiir 
lest he should lose Ihe suppoil of Ihe cily agiiinst Lancasler and 
his allies Ihiit caused the king quickly to reslore to the citizens |i4yi 
their Miiyor. HiUTio de Chigwell look Ihe place of Ihe deposed 
Farndon.'^" rlir cii> promi« 

Within a few hours of the closing of Ihe Her Chigwell and the i^ ^"ini"" m^ ^^"|£ 

^ '^ Inly 1121. 

iildermen were summoned to Westminster to say whether Ihey 
would be wiiling lo support Ihe king and to preserve the cily of 
London to his use in his contest wilh Ihe barons. Edward and 
his council received for answer thai the miiyor and his brethren 
"were unwilling lo refuse the safe keeping of the city," bul would 
keep it for Ihe king and his heirs. They were thereupon enjoined 
to prepare n scheme for lis defence for submission lo the king's 
council^ and this was accordingly done.^" LniriErori iiieEarl 

The city was, however, wavering in ils support; Chigwell did ^i"=i^'i"ii '"■i '^^ 

Cily'b lepLy. 

his best to hold the balance between king and baron, and to 
hold a middle course, avoiding offence as far as was possible to 
one side iind Ihe other. After Ihe lapse of a few days, a letter 
came from the Earl of Hereford, addressed lo the mayor, sheriffs, 
aldermen and commonalty of Ihe city, asking for an interview. II 
was then decided, after due deliberation in Ihe Court of Husting, 
to ask Edward's advice on the matter before returning an answer. 
At first Ihe king was disinclined lo allow the interview, bul when 
the lords approached nearer London, and resistance would have 
been hopeiess, he gave way, and a deputation was appointed to 
meet the lords at the Earl of Lancaster's house in Holborn. To 
them the earl explained Ihe aim and object of himself and his \[st]] 
confederates. They were desirous of nothing so nnich as the 
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good of Ihe reiilm and the overlhrow of Ihe Despensers, fiilher 
and son, who led the king astray and hiid caused Ihe Iter lo be 
held at the Tower m order lo injure the cily. Hiiving listened 
to Ihe earl's statement, the recorder, on behalf of the deputation, 
asked for a few days' delay in order lo consull wilh the mayor 
and commoniilly. The matler wii^ laid before an assembly wh ich 
comprised represenlalives from each ward (30th July), and again 
il was resolved to ask ihe king's advice. Al lenglh a reply was 
sent lo Ihe lords to the effecl ihal ihe cilizens would neilher aid 
the Despensers nor oppose Ihe lords, but ihe cily would in the 
meantime be strongly guaided for the preservation of order. With 
Tcnii^ inangcd he- this the lords Were salisfied/'"*^ 

t*ccn Ibic kmp and . , , . ■ ^ , ^ . ■ i . , , , . 

ihc lords 14 \a '^ fortnighl later (14th August) the king, moved by the m- 

E^'vi lercession of Ihe Earl of Pembroke, the bishops, and his queen, 

yielded to the lords, and an agreemeni belween Ihem was reduced 
diiii^ellcaniinurd to Writing and publicly read in Westminster Hall.^''' 

Chigwell's conduct throughout met with so much favour from 

the cilizens as well as from Ihe king that when the laller issued 

letters patent'^"" granting a free election of a mayor in October of 

this year, it was decided to continue Chigwell in office without a 

|i5i| fresh election. '^^ 

Tiif qjFcri ir g ^ popularity as the king had for a time achieved by his 

BidJcEDicrc concession to the demands of Ihe lords, however unwillingly 

made, was enhanced by another circumstance. An insult had 
been offered lo the queen by Lady Badlesniere, who had refused 
to admit her into her castle at Ledes, co. Kent, when on her way 
to Canterbury. The queen was naturally indignant, and the unex- 
pected energy displayed by Edward in avenging the insult gave 
fresh strength lo his cause. With the assistance of a contingent 



'^-Chron. Edward land II. 1.293, 296. 



''' -/./.. I, 297. 

'*' Daicd, Bosic, 25 Ociobcr. Paicui Roll I 5, Ed ward II, Pail l,jn. li. 

Chron. Edward 1 and II, i, p. 29B. Rc-clcclcd "by ihc commons al ihc king's 
wiih." — Aiingicr Fr. Chron. (Rilcy'i Lranil.), p. 254. 
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sen! by the cilizens of London, Ihe king beseiged Ihecasrle, and, 
having taken il, himged Ihe governor. Sir Binlholomew de 
Badlesmere, the owner of fhe ciistle* was afterwards taken and 
put to death at Canterbury. Aiinniii id mvc i 

'charier Dlsnvicc " 

Elated with his success^ the king forthwith proceeded to issue 

"il charter of service" — i.e., a charier binding the cilizens to 
serve him in fulure wars — which he wished the good people of 
London to have sealed^ "but ihe people of Ihe cily would not 
accede to it for all that the king could do."'^' In the place of 
this charter, however, he was induced lo grant the citizens one 
of adianietrically opposite nature, whereby it was provided that 
the aids granted by the citizens upon ihis occasion should not 
be prejudicial lo Ihe mayor and citizens, nor be looked upon as 
establishing a precedent. ^'^ Tlir Londainb ai 

B (I ra Li| Il b rid I? , [6 
Mircli. 1322 

Having thus secured an acknowledgmeni of their righls, the 
citizens were ready enough lo waive theni when occasion re- .|^i| 
quired. The baltle of Borough bridge (16 March, 1 322) was won 
for the king by Ihe aid of Londoners. We know, al least, thai when 
he started from London at Ihe close of 1321 he was accompanied 
by five hundred men at arms from the cily, and one hundred and 
twenty more were sent after him on Ihe 3rd March.'^^ nirdiancicrof ibc 



The Londoners were by no means to be despised in the field. 
Froissart describes them as being very dangerous when once their 
blood was up, and slaughter on the baltle field only gave Iheiii 



ciliLcn &aldi?c 
llir Iseid 



^Chrori. Ed\vjrd land II. i, pp. 29S-299. 
'^' AungLcr.Fr. Chrou-.pp. 254.255. 



'^^ The charier, dulcd Aldccma^lon. 12lh December, 1 5 Edward Fl |A.D.{fN3 
1321], wilh seal {inipcrfccif Jllachcd. \s prcicrvcd al ihc Guildhall (Box No. 

4.) 

Chrori. Ed\vard I and II, i, 301 . — Auugicr. Fr. Chron. (RlIcv's Iran ^1.1. p. 
255. 
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fresh couriige."'^'^ A late writer^"' who was pleased lo describe 
the cily's mililiiry force as "an iirmy of driipers" apprentices and 
journeymen tailors* wUh common counciEraen for captains and 
aldermen for colonels," gave il credit, nevertheless, for natural 
courage, which, conibined with befitting equipment and martial 
discipline, rendered the force a valuable ally and a formidable 



Drfeil and riecii- enemy 

liDi oi \\ic BjjI oi 



The Earl of Lancaster, who was made prisoner at Borough- 
1372. bridge, and afterwards executed before his own castle at Pomfret, 

had come to be a great favourite with the Londoners, in whose 
eyes he appeared as the champion of the oppressed against the 
strong. His memory was long cherished in the city, and miracles 
were believed to have taken place — the crooked made straight, 
11531 l^he blind receiving sight and the deaf hearing — before the 

tablet he had set up in St. Paul's commemorative of the king's 
submission to the Ordinances. Edward ordered the removal of 
the tablet, but it was again set up as soon as all power had passed 
Ed-ird 3?iir from his hands.''"" 

Edward, again a free ruler, lost no time in revoking these 
Ordinances. The elder Despenser he raised to the earldom of 
Winchester."'" This was in May, 1 322; a year later (April, 1323), 
he deposed Chigwell, who had again been re-elected to the may- 
oralty in the previons October, and put in his place Nicholas 
de Farndon,'"''' thus reversing the order of things in 1321, when 
Famdon had been deposed and his place taken by ChigwelL 
The deposed mayor, however, was ordered to keep close at- 



dcipcilLi: 1177- 



"Car c'cSt \c plus pcrillcux pcuplc [:f . ihc Engli&h] qm ^oil aii jnondc cl 
plus oulragcux cl orguciJIcuK cl dc lous ccux d' Anglclcirc Ics Londncn^ soul 
chcfa ... il& ^dnl For^dura cl hurdi'vct h[iutL ca courage, lani plus'voycnl dc sang 
rcspandu cl plus soul crucK cl moin^ cbjhL^." — Froiisait's Hi&L (cd. Lyon, 
L5591,pp. 333-334. 

Macaulay, Hisl., cap. lii. 
"" Aungicr. Fr. Chion. (Riley's Iran si.), pp^ 257,264. 
'^' Chron. Edward land II. i. 303. 
"" -/J., I. 305. Aungicr. Fr.Chion. (Riley's Iran si.), p. 257. 



MDrlirirc tiDin Ibc 
Tower. A jg. 1321 
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tendance on the Court, as were also three other London citizens^ 
viz.: Hamo Godchep, Edmund Lanibyn, and Roger le Palmere; 
and in the following November he recovered his position,^^^ and 
held it for the rest of Edward's reign. Escape of Roger 

The king's triumph was destined to be short-lived. In August, 
I323» Roger Mortinier* a fiivourite of the queen, effected his 
escape from the Tower, where he had fain prisoner since January, 
1322. The divided feeling of the citizens which had been more or 
less appai'eni since ihe year of ihe greal Iter, now began to asserl 
itself. Mortimer's escape had laken place with the connivance, if \[S4] 
not active assistance, of a leading citizen, Richard de Betoyne, 
and he look sancluaiy on Ihe properly of an olher leadingcilizen, 
John Gisors. In November the cilizens thoughl fil lo close 
their gates, to prevent suq>rise.'"'^ a tend be\*eei\ iiic 

In thefollowingyear(1324l,aquarrelbrokeoutbe[ween two '*"""' "" '"= 
of Ihe cily guilds, Ihe weavers and Ihe goldsmiths. Fights look 
place in the streets and lives were lost.""'^ How far, if at all, such 
a quarrel had any polilical significance it is difficult lo say, but il 
is not unlikely, al a time when Ihe guilds were winning their way 
to chartered rights, Ihat occasionally their members took sides in 
the political siruggle Ihat was then being carried on. DcniMurc oe ibc 

Edward, in the meanwhile, was threatened with war by France, 
unless he consented to cross the sea and do homage lo the French 
king for the possessions he held in Ihat country. This the De- 
spensers dared not allow him to do. A compromise was therefore 
effected. Queen Isabel, who was not sorry for an opportunity of 
quitting the side of a husband who had seized all her property. 



quern Far Francr, 9 
Mirch. ll-:4 



■^^ By ihc king's \vrii. daicd Ravcnsdalc, 29 Nov., Lclicr Book E. fo. 14S. 
According lo ihc French Chronicle (AungLcr. p. 25S1 ChLgwcll recovered ihe 
niayorall^ on ihe feasl of Si. Nicholas |6 Dec.J. On ihe 7lh Dec. he was 
adnkilled [iiid &wom inio office. 
■■"^ Chron. Edwaid Land II, i, 301, 305. 3 18 n. 

'Tcopler in&idianles dDmini regis cl alionim maloFLim hominjin." — lit., i, 
306. 
^"'-/tf.,i,307. 
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femoved her household, and pul her on boaid wages ar Iwenly 
shillings a day,'*^ undertook, with ihe king's ^ssenl, to revisit 
her home and to bring about a settlement. Accordingly, on ihe 
9th March,""" 1324, she crossed over lo France, where she was 

|i55| afterwards joined by Mortimer and her son. 

Hrr rcmrr la Erg- Once ou the contjueiil, the queen threw off the mask, and 

lirid.74 Srplrri brr, , i . i ■ ■ ■ . id 

. immediately began to concerl measures against the king and the 

Despensers. By negoliating a marriage for her son with Ihe 
daughler of ihe Count of Hainaull, ^he conlrived lo raise sup- 
porters in England, whilsl by her affected humility and sorrow, 
displayed by wearing simple apparel as one that mourned for 
her husband, she won Ihe sympalhy of all who beheld her."" ' 
The king, on Ihe olher hand, publicly forbade any one holding 
correspondence with her, caused provisions to be laid up in the 
Tower in case of emergency, and prepared a fleet to prevent her 
ThrCiiy Ja&i ro Bd- landing. 

II was all in vain. The majority of the cilizens had made up 
their mind to give him no more supporl. On the 24th September, 
L326, Isabel, in spile of all precautions, effected a landing near 
Harwich; and Edward, as soon as he was made aware of her 
arrival in England, look fright and lefl London for ihe west. 
The queen, who was accompanied by her son and her "gentle 
Morlimer," gave oul Ihat she came as an avenger of Earl Thomas, 
whose memory was yet green in the minds of the citizens, and 
as the enemy of Ihe Despensers.""" Adherenis quickly came in 
trom all sides, and wilh these she leisurely (quasi peregrinandd) 
followed up the king.'*'^ 

In Ihe mean lime a letter had been despalched lo thecily in her 



vard. 



■"^ Auuglcr, Fr. Chron.. p. 259- 

"" Chron. Edward I uud II, i, 30S. Easier is given as Ihe dale of hcrdeparlurc 
by ihc Fr. Chron. (p. 259)- Easier Day falling on ihc I5lh Apn! in Ihal year. 
'" Auugicr, Fr. Chron. (Riley's Iran ■>l.l, p. 260. 

See her proclamalion issjed al Wallingford, I5lh Ocl. Rymcr's Fccdcra, 
vol. ii, pari I, pp. 645, 64&. 
'" Chron.Edwardland 11,1,314,315. 
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name and that of her son, desiring ils assi^lance in destroying |i56i 
"llie enemies of Ihe land." To Ihis ielter, we are lold, no answer 
was sent "through fear of the king." Another letter was therefore 
sent to the same effect, in which Hugh Despenser was especially 
named as one to be destroyed, and an immediate answer was 
requested .'*''' This letter was affixed to the cross in Cheapside 
and copies chculiited through the city. 

On the 15th October, the city broke out into open rebellion. 

The mayor and other leading men had gone to the house of the 
B lackfriars to meet the B ishops of London and Exeter. The mob, 
now fairly roused by the queen's second letter, hurried thither 
and forced theni to return to the Guildhall, the timid Chigwell 
"crying mercy with clasped hands," and promising to grant all 
they required. A proclamation was made shortly afterwards to 
the effect that "the enemies to the king and the queen and their 
son" should depart the city.""^ rlir muder of 

Bisliap Slipklon. 

One unfortunate man, John le Marchall, suspected of being [fOciDter ii?& 
employed by Hugh Despenser as a spy, was seized and incon- 
tinently beheaded in Cheapside. The mob, having tasted blood, 
hastened to sack the house of Walter Stapleton, Bishop of Exeter, 
who as Edward's treasurer, had confiscated the queen's property. 
It so happened, that the bishop himself, attended by two esquires, 
was riding towards the city intending to have his midday meal 
at his house in Old Dean's Lane (now Wai'wick Lane), before 
proceeding to the Tower. Hearing cries of "Traitor!" he guessed |ls7| 
that something was wrong, and made for sanctuary in St. Paul's. 
He was caught, however, just as he was about to enter the north 
door, dragged from his horse, carried to Chepe, and there put to 
death in the same way as John le Marchall had been executed a 
short hour before.""^ 



^"Dalcd Baldock, 6 0cL, 1326. Cily\ Records, Picas and Memoranda, Roll 

A I, racinbr. x (12). 

AungLcr. Fr. Chrou. (Riley's Iranslaliori), pp. 262, 263. 
■"^ Chron. Ed*aid Land II, i, 315, 316. Ajngicr, Fr. Chion., p. 263. 
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The bishop's two attendani esquires also perished at ihe li^nds 
of Ihe mob. Their bodies were allowed to lie stark naked all 
that day in the middle of Chepe. The head of the bishop was 
sent to the queen at Gloucester*'"^ but his corpse was reverently 
carried into St. Paul's after vespers by the canons and vicars 
of the cathedral. It was not allowed* however, to remain there 
long; for hearing that the bishop had died under sentence of 
excommunication, the authorities caused it to be removed to the 
church of St. Clement Danes* near which stood the bishop's new 
manor house of which we are reminded at the present day by 
Exeter Hall. The parish church was in the gift of the Bishop 
of Exeter for the time being, and John Mugg, then rector, owed 
his preferment to Stapleton. He was* therefore, guilty of gross 
ingratitude when he refused to take in the corpse of his patron, 
or to allow it the rites of burial. Certain poor women had more 
compassion; they at least cast a piece of old cloth over the corpse 
for decency's sake and buried it out of sight, although without 
any attempt to make a grave and "without any office of priest or 
clerk." Thus, it remained till the following month of February, 
lisil when it was disinterred and taken to Exeter. The treatment of 

Bishop Staplelon caused other prelates to look to themselves, 
and many of them* including the primate himself* began to make 
overtures of submission to Queen Isabel. 

After the Bishop's murder there was no pretence of govern- 
ment in the city. The mob did exactly as they liked. They 
sacked the houses of Baldock, the Chancellor, and carried off 
the treasure he had laid up in St. Paul's. The property of the 
Earl of Arundel, recently executed at Hereford, which lay in 
the Priory of Holy Trinity, Aldgate, shared the same fate. The 
banking house of the Bardi, containing the wealth accumulated 
by the younger Despenser, was sacked under cover of night. 
The Tower was entered, the prisoners set free, and new officers 



^" Chron.Edwjrd I jnd II, li, 3L0. Muiimulh,Chron. (Eng. Hisi. Soc.K p. 43. 
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appointed .■'■"' All Ihis was done in Ihe face of a procliimation, 
calling upon ihe citizens to sink their differences and to settle 
their disputes by lawful means.'* '^ Tiirquerr ca lELJini 

la llie ciliLcni ikrlr 

When the Feast of St. Simon and Jude again came rounds and ii|i,i ,a ded iKnr 
Chigwell's term of office expired by efflux of lime, no election inay^'i, fJcv .112b 
of ci successor look place, bin on Ihe 15th November. Ihe Bishop ^"''^'" '''"'^ 
of Winchester paid a visit to Ihe Guildhall, where, after receiving 
the freedom of the city, and swearing "to live and dre with them 
in Ihe cause, and lo maintain the franchise," he presented a letter 
from Ihe queen, permillmg Ihe citizens freely to elect Iheir mayor 
as in the days before Ihe Her of 1321, for since thai time no 
mayor had been elected, save only by the king's favour.''"'^ |ls9| 
They at once elected Richard de Betoyne, whom the queen had 
that day appointed Warden of the Tower, conjoinlLy with John 
de Gtsors."'^' Thus were ihese two aldermen recompensed for 
the assistance they had rendered Mortimer in his escape from the 

Tower. PuHir dcrlamiDn 

On the 13lh January, 1327 — exactly one week before ihe king qn^,, mdniecnyi 

met his wretched end in Berkeley Castle — Mortimer came to "S'"^- '^ '" 

LJ17 

the Guildhall with a large company inckidmg Ihe Archbishop of 
Canterbury and several bishops, and one and all made oath to 
maintain Ihe cause of Ihe queen and of her son, and to preserve 
the liberties of the Cily of London. This was solemnly done in 
the presence of the mayor, the chamberlain, Andrew Horn, and 
a vast concourse of citizens. The Archbishop, who had offended 
many of the citizens by annulling Ihe decree of exile passed 
against Ihe Despensers in 1321, now soughl their favour by the 



"""Chrori. Edwjrd I jfid II, i, 321, 11, 3ID. Aungicr. Fr. Chron. (Riley's 
iranslalionl, P- 2bA. Murnnulh lEng. Hisl. Snxi.f, pp. 48.49. 
■"* The prHx:[amalion is headed, Pioclajisacio piima po^t deceasiuii epiicopi 
Exiyiiietisis el ipsia.'' decoihcionem. — Cily's Records, Fleas and Memoranda, 
Roll A I. membr. 2 dors. 
■ Aungier. Fr. Chrou., p. 265. 
■"' Chron. Ed* aid Land II, i, 318. 
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public offer of a gifl to Ihe common ally of 50 luns of wine."*"" 



■'^"Chron. Edward I and II, i, 321 Fleas and Memoranda. Roll A I. mcmb.l. 



[IfiO] 



CHAPTER VII. 



Edward II! was only fourteen years of age when he succeeded to 
the Ihrone. For the first three years of hi? reign the governmeni 
of Ihe coiinlry wa? practically in Ihe hands of Morlimer, his 
mother's paramour; iind it was no doubl by his advice and thai 
of the queen-mother Ihat the young king rewiirded the citizens 
of London^ who had shown him so much favour^ by granting 
them not only a generiil piirdon'*"^ for offences commilted since 
he sel foot in England in Seplember^ 1326, but also a charier 
confirming and enliirging their ancient liberties.''^'' 

This latter ch art er» which has been held to be of the force of an 
Act of Parliiimenl/"^ established (among other things) the fertn 
of the Sheriffwick of London and Middlesex at the originai sura 
of £300 per annum, instead of the increased rental of £400 which 
had been paid since 1270;^ it appointed the mayor one of the 
justices at the gaol delivery of Newgate, as well as the king's 
escheator of felon's goods within the city; it gave the citizens the 
right of devising real estate within the city; it restored to thera 
all the privileges they had enjoyed before the memorable Iter 
of the last reign ; and granted to thera a raonopoly of miirkets | l6 i 



''^Daicd28FcbrLLjry, 132&-7. Chron. Edward I arid H, 1.325-326. 

'" Dalcd & March, I 326-7. Preserved al ihc Guildhall (Box No. 5). 

"^ Inrf lslingionMarkclBill,3Clk. 513. Sec also Slal. 5 and 6, Williani IV, 

cap. cxi^ ss. 46 elseq. 



t i|i I rl 'e I k irirr Id 
IJ- nl' II H I r:l. 
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within a circuit of seven miles of the city.^"^ These two char- 
ters — the charter of piirdon iind ihechiirler of liberties — together 
with another charter''"^ releasing the citizens from all debts due 
to the late king, were publicly read and explained in English 
to the citizens assembled at the Guildhall by Andrew Horn* the 
Tiic c\iy Erndi a Chamberlain, on the 9th March."'"^ 

i:DnlLii°?ril Id ah^iEl 

■he Imp aciiiDEiiiir Scarcely was he knighted and crowned sing before necessity 

scDia. compelled hhn to take the field against the Scots. The Londoners 

were, as usual, called upon to supply a contingent towards the 
forces which had been ordered lo assemble at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.'*^* They responded to the king's appeal by sending 100 
horsemen fully equipped, each one supplied wilh the sum of 
100 shillings at least for expenses, and a further contingent of 
100 foot-men. They made their rendezvous at West Smithfield, 

Tliii Id noi ID br whence thcy proceeded lo "la Barnette."''^' 

Whilst furnishing this aid to the king the citizens were anxious 
that their liberality should not be misconstrued, or tend to estab- 
lish aprecedeni in derogation of their chartered privileges. Their 

|i42i fears on this score were set at rest by the receipt of letters patent 

from the king declaring that their proceedings on this occasion 

Tiic ciiy'i reprr- should not be lo their prejud ice.'*''^ 

arrliUT'i al llir 

Parlijinrni i\ Lin- HI AccordiiiElij ihc coisimou law of ihc land, no market could be creeled so as 
fDlii,Srnl , ll?T. , „ - „ , , ... . - , 

lo be a nuisance Id anoiner market wilhin a Ics^ distance man si:( milc^ and a 

half and a Ihird of another half. — Braclon "Dc Lcgibui Anglir" (Rolls Scries 

No. 70),iii,534. 

'-^ Daicd4Man:h, 1326-7. 

'-^ Chron. Edward land II. i, 325. 

"" The kmg's lellcr'v asking for asiiilancc were daled from rJollingham, 29 

April aad 2 May. — Cily'i Records, Pleas and Mem., Roll .-^ 1, mcmbr. iv dors, 

and IX. 

The names of ihe Iroopcrs arc scl oul in full, under Ihe several wiirds. in 
Pleas arid Memorandii, Roll A I, memb. ix. The compiler of ihe "Annates 
Paulini" iChron. Edward I and II, 1. 333), gives ihe number of ihc Cily 
conlingcal as 100 men, addiag feelingly "sed proh pudor! ail boni ibi facienlcs 
^Lae hoaore revertunur." 
'" Daled Topclyf, 10 July.— Pleas aad Mem., Roll A l,mcrabr. ii (4). 
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A parliament held in Sepreiiiber, at Lincoln, in which the 
citizens were represenled by Benedict de Fiilsham and Robert 
de Kelseye,'*^^ granted the king an iiid of a Iwentielh to defray 
expenses; and Hamo de Chigwell, among others, was appointed 
by ihe king lo colled ihe tax from the cillzen?.''^'' PcnuDr a^urEi rc- 

r„,^, , -. I. . ITHHIII°lhcCDl]J(i 

The Cily s renresenlalives were accompanied lo Lmco n by Ihe . ,. , 
mayor, Richard de Beloyne^ who was the bearer of letters under '" vnrk 
the seal of the commonalty addressed to the king, the queen* and 
members of the king's council praying that the courts of King's 
Bench and Exchequer might not be removed from Westminster 
to York.''^^ The removal was inconvenient to Ihe city merchants, 
whatever advantage might accrue lo those dwelling In the north 
of England. Negotiations between the Cily and the king on 
this subject were protracted for some weeks; Ihe king at length 
promising that the courts should return to Westminster as soon 
as the country was In a more settled state.'''' Pcice v/ut scdi- 

The campaign against the Scots brought little credit lo either 
side, and terminated in a treaty, ihe terms of which were for 
the most pail arranged by Mortimer and the queen^■n other. |l63 
One of the articles of peace stipulated for the surrender of all 
proofs of the subjection of Scotland; and accordingly the abbot 
of Westminster received orders lo deliver up the stone of Scone 
to the Sheriffs of London for transmission to ^sabel, who was in 
the north. "'^' This the abbot refused lo do — "for reasons touching 
God and the church," — without further instructions from Ihe king 
and his coiincil."'^^ 



liDd, [3U 



■"^-/(/., Roll A l,[ncmbr. 



'^' Wrildalcd Lincolri, 23 Scplcmbcr— /d., Roll A l,mcrabnv (T)dors. 

-/(/., Roll A 1. mcmb. ill. — In July, 1323, ihc Exchequer had been Irans- 
fcrrcd from York lo '^'cvlminMcr, "and grcal ircj'vurc ihcrcwilh." — Aiingjcr's 
Fr. Chrou. (Rilcy'Mransl.f. \\. 25S. 

Picas arid Mem.. Roll A I. mcmbr. lu^ and v (7J. 

PIras aad Memoranda, Roll A I. mcmbr. wW. 

-Id., Roll A 1. mcmbr. XMi.dors. — According lo ihc Chronicle of LancrcosE 
(Hannalync Club, p. 261), il wai ihc Londoii^ia *ho rcfuicd lo give up ihc 
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When negotiations were opened in 1363 for the union of ihe 
kingdoms of England and Scotland, it was proposed thai Edward 
should be crowned king at Scone on the royal seat {siege roiai) 
which he should cause to be returned from England. These 
negoliations, however, fell through, and Ihe stone remains in 
Westminster Abbey to this day."*^ 

The treaty which had been arranged al Edinburgh (17 March, 
1328)» was afterwards confirmed by a Parliamenl held at 
Northamplon* in which Ihe city was represented by Richard 
The rcvDii aF iiir dc Bcloync and Roberl de Kelseye.'''"' 

Eicl af Lincjsirr, „„ , , , . i- >t ■ 

When the terms of this irealy of Northamplon (as it was 
called) came lo be fully underslood, the nation began to realise 
the measure of disgrace which Ihey involved, and Mortimer and 
the queen became Ihe objecis of biller hatred. Henry, Earl of Lan- 
|i44i caster, the king's nominal guardian, had grown weary of his false 

position, and of serving only as Morlimer's tooL Delermined lo 
throw off Ihe yoke, he refused lo altend a parliament which met 
al Salisbury in Oclober (1328),'''" unless cerlain changes in ihe 
government and in the king's household were first made. In Ihe 
meantime. Bishop Siratford of Winchester and Thomas, Lord 
Wake, Iwo of his supporlers, had paid a visit lo Ihe cily and had 
endeavoured to rouse Ihe cilizens lo action. The king, hearing 
of this, wrote to Ihe municipal authorities for an explanalion. 
They frankly acknowledged, in reply, ihal the bishop had been in 
the city for the purpose of discussing the ill slale of affairs, and 
themselves expressed a hope, amid vows of the utmosi loyally, 
that the king would redress the grievances under which the nation 



slonc. 

''■^ Rymcr's Fccdcra (1830). Vol. iii.pl. li. p. 716. Slanlcy's Memorials of 

WcslminMcr Abbey (2iid cd.l, pp. 60-64. 

'""' Rymcr\ FiTdcra (1821) Vol. ii, pi. Li,pp. 734.740. Picas and Mem., Roll 

A I, mcmbr. sx dori. Chion. Edward I and II. i. 339-340. 

'■" The cily was rcprcsenlcd by Stephen dc Abyudon and Robcn dc Kcls- 

cyc. The wril was dalcd Ciip^lou. 28 Augusl, iind ihc rclum made (he lOlh 

October. — Plcai and Mem., Roll A I. mcmbr. s\ili-\mv. 
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suffered .■'■'■" The carl's teller la 

Instead of atrendmg Ihe parli-imeni at Salisbury, the earl "'^ *^"^' ^ "°''' 
miiiched in full force lo Winchesler. On the 5th November 

he wrote to Ihe citizens from Hungerford, to Ihe effect Ihat he 
had made known to parliament his honourable intentions, but 
had received no reply; thai the parliament had been adjourned 
to London; that he had been informed of certain matlers aboiil 
which he could not write, bul which the bearer would commu- 
nicate to them; and he concluded with assuring ihem Ihat he 
desired nolhing so much as Ihe king's honour and Ihe welfare 
of Ihe kingdom, and declaring his implicit confidence in Iheir 
loyalty."''" \[b5] 

The mayor of the city at ihis time was John de Granlhara. I'l'f circucn of 

,,r I.I.I ■■ ■ I I , r IdIit dr G nrlliiin 

His eleclion had taken place but recently, and was Ihe resull of , 

' ■■ uiayDJ, III pLjcr dt 

a compromise. Chigwell, who had again been chosen mayor al ciii|wrll 
Ihe expiralion of Betoyne's year of office in 1327, was a decided 
favourile wilh ihe citizens, nolwilhstanding a certain wani of 
firmness of character, and he was again put up as a candidate 
for Ihe mayoralty in October, 1328. He had enemies, of course. 
Towards the close of his last mayoralty he was ill-advised enough 
to sil in judgment upon a brother alderman on a charge of having 
abused hini two years previously. During the troublous times of 
1 326, John de Colun, alderman of Walbrook ward, was alleged 
to have described Chigwell, who was ihen mayor, as "the vilest 
worm that had been in Ihe city for twenty years," adding Ihat the 
city would know no peace so long as Chigwell was alive, and 
that it would be a blessing if he lost his head .'*'''' After some hard 
swearing on both sides, leading lo Ihe discovery of bad blood 



*" Lcircr duicd 27 Scpicmbcr. — Plcjs jnd Mem.. Roll A 1, mcmbr win (27) 

dors. 

^*' -/(/., Roll A l^mcmbr. ^xiv (2S)dor^. 

"Quod diclus Hamo fun pcsiimus vermis qui vcuil in civilalcjam \x anrii'v 
clapsis cl amplius, cl quchi nuriquam ford bona pnx m civilalc duin vivcrcl cl 
quod bonum csscl v jjdc &i capud c]us a corporc liuncarur." — Picas arid Mem., 
Roll A 1. mrmbr. wiJL dors. 
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existing between the informer and ihe alderman, the chai'ge was 
dismissed. 

At the oulset it appeiired Ihat ChrgwelTs reeleclion was as- 
sured; bul Ihe cily as well as the country wiis in a disturbed 
state, and political reasons may have led to an endeavour to force 
another candidate in the person of Benedict de Fiiisham over 
his head. Be that as it may, il is certiiin that when Chigwell's 
name was proposed lo the iissenibled citizens iit ihe Guildhall, 
the cry was raised of "Fuhhani! Fuhhani!" So high did party 

[166] spirit run, thai the election had to be poslponed, and eventually 

It was though! best that both candidates should be withdrawn. 
This having been done, ihe choice of Ihe electors fell on John de 

The »in| drbirci a Grantham, d pepperer."'"'^ 

''"'"'"""' """ "" On the 8th November the new mayor despalched a letter to Ihe 

rily Lo mrel Iiirr 

II wird&nr, kdv., kin g» expressing the joy ofthecity at thenews of a proposed visit, 
'^'^' and the propped of Ihe next pari iameni being held in London. His 

majesty mighl be assured of ihe city's loyalty.'' Four days later 
(12 November), Edward despatched a messenger from Reading 
with aletter to Johnde Granlham, bidding him cause adepulalion 
to be nominated for the purpose of proceeding lo Windsor. The 
messenger arrived lale on Sunday evening, and Ihe depulalion 
was to be at Windsor on the following Tuesday. A meeting was 
therefore summoned on Monday, when six aldermen and six 
commoners were nominated to meel the king. On Thursday Ihe 
deputalion returned and reported the resull of Ihe inlerview. It 
appears thai Edward had complained lo the depulation of armed 
men having left the cily to join the earl al Winchester. He was 
also desirous lo know if Ihe city was in a proper slale of defence 
and Ihe king's peace preserved Iherein. On these points Ihe mayor 
endeavoured to satisfy him by letler of ihe 18th November. As 
to armed men having lefl ihe city for Winchester, his majesly 
was informed thai none had so lefl with the knowledge of ihe 



"^P]ciisiindMcin..RG]l A l,jncmbr. 29- 
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municipal authorilies, and if iiny should be found to have done 

so, Ihey would most assuredly be punished .''*■' |iftT| 

Early in December the king and queen caine lo London, ac- ^^^ ^'"S f*y' ^ 

'hprl I'lsH lo Loii- 

compiinied by Ihe queen-mother and Mortimer, iind took up Iheir ^^^^ p^ ,,23 

quarters at Westminster. The whole of Ihe cily went forlh to 

welcome lhem» and Ihey were made Ihe recipients of valuable 

gifts. Their stay» however, lasted but one short week.'''*^ rlir kirgh Inicr 

By the 1 6th the kine was at Gloucester, where he wrote to the ^ „ „ = 
Mayor of London, enclosing a copy of particulars of all that had LoidDD. \b Dec 
passed between himself and the Earl of Lancaster — the charges 
made by the earl and his own replies — in order, as he said, that 
the citizens might judge for themselves of the rights of the quarrel 
between them. These particulars, Ihe mayor was desired lo have 
publicly read at Ihe GiiildhalL This was accordingly done (20 
Dec.), in the presence of some of the earl's supporters, who look 
the opportunity of explaining Ihe earl's position.''^* rlir ti^iiop^ md 

Whilst notifying the king that his wishes had been complied 
with, the mayor and commonalty besought him that all measures 
of hostility between himself and the barons might be suspended 
until parliament should meet. The cily became Ihe headquar- 
ters of the dissatisfied bishops and nobles. The Sunday before 
Christmas, the pulpit in St. Paul's was occupied by the primate, 
who was equally anxious with the civic authorities that matters 
should be left to be adjusted by parliament.'*^' Iibai 

The barons in the city, in the meanwhile, awaited ihe arrival ^"^""^ "^ i-in- 

ciilerlD taut iccm- 

TZi fedriilian j|iiiihf 

-Id., ib'tf. — NoiwLihwanding rhis diiavo\v[il, ii la auid ihai no Icvs lhari 600 . . , . 

LondDiicis a^&ialcd ihc Lurica&liian cause. — Chron. Edwurd I and II. lulrod. ijig 

Vol. 1^ p. cxx. 

'" Chrori. Edward I and II, i, 343.— Lcircr Book E. fo. 179b. (Mcmon jjs, pp. 

170-171). 

"'' Picas and Mem.. Roll .-\ l.mcmbr. 31. 

S{:c Idler from ihc mayor, £c., lo ihc king laforming him Ihal his wishes 



had been carried oul. — Id., Roll A 1 . mcmbc. xxtiii (32). 

Al ChrLslma'v, both ihc pnmalc and ihc cily dcspalchcd Icllci^ lo Edward 
who was llieu al Worceslcr, lo ihal effecl. — /</., Roll A I. mcnib. \svili (32). 
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of the Earl of Lancaster. On New Year's day he came, and 
on the 2nd Jimiun'y (] 329} a conference of bishops and bai'ons 
took place al SI. Paul's."*^^ The fulility of an atteinpl to form 
a confederation soon became apparent. The cily stood fast to 
the king; some of the barons wavered, and nothing was left to 
Lancaster but to make the best terms he could. Edward had 
aheady offered pardon to all who should submit before the 7th 

iTial ji Ike Guild- Jiinuiiry, with certain exceptions."'^' 

b^ll oi iiiD'.r m- ^ ^ 1^ ^. rather, we should say, Mortimer, was 

phciLcd «ilb Lir- ^' ^ -" ' 

f isicT. fch , ij?9. once more master of the situation, the citizens who had favoured 
the constitutional party became the objects of retribution. On 
Sunday, the 22nd January (1329), the mayor and twenty-four 
citizens were ordered to meet the king at St. Albans. They 
returned on the following Thursday with instructions to see if the 
city was prepared to punish those who had favoured Lancaster. 
No sooner were the king's wishes made known, than im enquiry 
was at once set on foot. On Wednesday (1st February), the 
deputation returned to the king, who was then at Windsor, to 
report the sense of the city; and on the following Sunday (4th 
February), the king's justices commenced to sit at the Guildhall 
for the trial of those impiicated in the late aboilive attempt to 
overthrow Mortimer. Three days were consumed in preliminary 
proceedings; and it was not until Wednesday (Sth February) that 
the real business of the session commenced. By that time the king 

11691 himself had come to London, and had taken up his headquarters 

at the Tower, having passed through the city accompanied by his 
consort, the queen-mother, and many of the nobility.''^'* It does 

Trial Df HaiTio dr uot appear that Mortimer came with them. 

ij?9 '^ ^ Among those who were brought to trial al the Guildhall was 

Chigwell. He was accused of being implicated in the abduction 
of the Abbot of Bury St. Edmunds, and of feloniously receiving 



■^Chron. Edward land I L i, 343-344. 

"' Picas iind Mem.. Roll A I. mcmbr. ^wiii (32). 

'^' Chron. Edward land 11.1,242-243. 
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two silver basins as his share of ihe plunder. Being convicled, 
he claimed Ihe benefil of clergy, and Ihe Bishop of London, after 
some del iiy, was iiMowed To take possession of him on the ground 
that he was a clerk. His life was Ihus saved and he was conveyed 
10 the episcopal prison amid general regret, allhough, as we have 
already seen, he was not a universal favourile. "Many said, he is 
a good ms]^; others, nay, but he deceiveth the peop le . ""*^^ He was 
kepi for some monlhs in honourable confinemeni al Ihe bishop's 
manor of Orset, co. Essex, and early in 1330 was admilted to 
purgation. Thus encouraged, he haslened once more to return to 
Ihe city. He was still popular wilh a large body of Ihe citizens, 
who, on hearing of his approach, flocked to meet him, his re-en- 
try into the cily being made lo resemble a triumphal progress. 
Both Isabel and her son were seized wilh alarm; and a writ was 
forthwith issued for his arrest.'* He was, however, forewarned, 
and able to make his escape. Liftle is known of his subsequeiil 
career; Stow places his dealh in or about 1328, but Ihis must be 
a mistake. By his will dated 1332, he left some real estate in 
the city to Ihe dean and chapler of SI. Paul's Cathedral for the luai 
maintenance of a chantry.''^' E^rcmian of hdj- 

limcr, 29 Nov 

Morlimer's vengeance was not confined lo a few leading cit- ujg 
izens. Lancasler's life was spared, but he was mulcled in a 
heavy fine. Many of his associates took refuge in flighl. The 
Earl of Kent, ihe king's uncle, was shorlly afterwards charged 
with treason, into which he had been drawn by Ihe subtlely of 
Mortimer, and made to pay ihe penally wilh his head. This, more 
than anything else, opened Ihe king's eyes lo Mortimer's true 
character, and at length (Ocl., I 339, j he caused him to be privily 
seized in Ihe castle of Noltmeham.''^^ Thence he was carried to 



'^* -W, L. 246-247. 

^^' The will IS enrolled in Ihe rccordsof ihcCourt of Hustiiig,Roll6l (H). His 

devise lo Si. Paul's was challenged by John de Pullcncv, arid exccLilion slaved. 

According lo ihe compiler of ihc "Aunalci Paulmi" iChron. Edward L and 
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The queen rciira, LondoH^ and hanged ar the Elms in Smithfield. 

iTiiopnvacj Queen I^iibel, who wilnestted Ihe seizure of her favourite and 

whose prayers to spare the "gentle Mortimer" were of no avail, 
was miide to disgorge much of the wealth she had iicquired 
during her supremiicy, and was put on an allowance. The rest of 
her life, a period of nearly thirty years, she spent in retirement. 
Before her death ''^^ she gave the sum of forty shillings to the 
Abbess iind Minoresses of Aid gate of the Order of St. Cliu-e, for 
the purpose of purchasing for themselves two pittiinces or doles 
on Ihe anniversaries of the decease of her husband the late king 

[nil and of Sir John de Eltham his son. The removal of Mortimer 

corresponded very closely with the king's coming of age. He 
was nov^ eighteen years old, and thenceforth he "ruled as well as 

Inrrcjbc aE liidr reigned/' 

The king's marriage with Philippa of Hamault^ which had 
taken place at York on the 30lh January, 1 328, had been popular 
with the city'' as lending to open up trade with Flanders. Hith- 
erto neaily all the wool produced by this country had been sent 
to Flanders for nianufacture, the export trade being so large that 
the king is said to have received more than £30,000 in a single 
year from duties levied on this commodity alone."' We have 
already seen how, in order to punish the Countess of Flanders for 
injuries inflicted upon English merchants, the king's grandfather 



[], i. 352). Mortimer was ukcu "in camera IsabcJIc Tcginr/' 

She died in 1 357. and was buried in ihe church of ihe Gre^ Friars, in (he 
cily. 

"The [asl djys of Queen Isabella." — Archrol., vol. ^xxv, p. 464. 
Ori her lir'vl arrival in London she was conduclcd by a cavalcade of cilizcns 
lo ihe Bishop of Ely's hou:^ in Holbom, and after her marriage, was made the 
i{:i:ipieal of a preseal of gold and silver aad a greal slore of all kinds of provi- 
sions. Her coron alio ri, which look pi jce I wo years laler (Feb.. I 330). was also 
made ihe occasion for j furlher display of Iheir loyally and affeclioa. — Chron. 
Edward Land II. i, 33S. 339. 349. 

' Green, HisL of ihe English People, i, 410. Imposts on wool, writes Bishop 
Subbs, became of SLich imporlance al ihLS period Ihal "Ihe merchanls again 
seemed Lkely lo furnish ihe realm ^vnh a new eslale." — Consl. H[sl., ii. 379- 



of^laplri in En^- 
lird 

|LJ1| 
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resorted, in I270» To ihe expedieni of forbidding all exporl of 
wool to her country. The misery which her half-stai"ved people 
were then compelled to suffer soon induced the Counfess to come 
to terms. It wa^ also in no small measure owing to the fear of a 
similar stoppage by ihe inlervention of the French fleet, ihal the 
Flemings laid aside iheir neulralily in I339» and openly assisted 
Edward in his war with France. T\tr eaubliEbinrr 

Towards Ihe close of the last reign the "staples" or market 
towns for the sale of certain coniniodilies, bul more especially 
of wool, had been removed from the contineni and established 
at various places in England, Ireland and Wales. London was 
one of those places. No wool was to be exporled abroad until 
it had remained at one or anolher of the slaples for a period of 
forty days. This rule appeals however to have been relaxed by 
Edward II, in favour of all staple towns but London; merchants 
being allowed lo remove iheir goods from olher staples after a 
stay of only fifteen days. The London merchants, therefore* were 
under Ihe disadvanlage of finding the markel always forestalled. 
Edward III had not long been on the Ihrone before Ihey took the 
opporlunily of submitting this hardship not only to Ihe king, bul 
also to Ihe queen -mother* and prayed that the relaxation of the 
rule touching ihe forly days with respect to other staples might 
be withdrawn."' Their prayer* however* would seem lo have 
had bul little effect, for within a week of the petition lo Ihe king 
we find thai monarch issuing an order to the collector of customs 
on wool* leather and wool-fells in the port of London* to enforce 
the delay of forly days before goods could be removed.'' a rc« m or wddt 

Irillirj, md wodI- 
•"'^ -S„pia,pp. 112-115. i«l'^- 

"EHiMJcm anno (j.i^., 1:326) po&l Pa&cha dommus ccx hubuLl {iDnailium apiid 
WcsJmon jslcnuni; cl ordinalLjm fun ibi quod jncFcalorcscmcrcnl lanas. con js 
cl plumbum, cri ccrlis locis Anglix. Wallix cl Hybcruix. cl ilia [oca vocaalur 
Sljpcl." — Chrou. Edward I and II, i, 312. C/ Rcas and Mem.. Roll A L, 
mcmbr. I 5. 

"''' Dalcd 23 April, I 327. Picas and Mem, Roll A I, mcmbr. i (3) dors. 
'"^ Dalcd Noiiingham, 30 April (1327). R^mcr\ Feed era. Vol. ji, pi. ji. p. 705. 
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Nor was This The only grievance that the London nierchanls 
had. [n order to raise money to put down Ihe rebellion of ihe 

[173] Scots which had broken oul soon after his accession, he had 

recourse to an extra tax upon wool, lealher, and wool-fells. The 
money thus raised was lo be considered a loan, receipis being 
given lo Ihe merchanis under ihe king's seal* known as "Coket," 
and Ihe merchants in return were lo be allowed absolute free 
trade from ihe 2nd July, 1327, Ihe date of the writ, up to Ihe 
following Christmas. The Londoners objected altogether lo 
this impost, on Ihe grounds Ihat they had never been consulled 
on the nialter, and had never given their assent.'' 

A compromise was subsequently effecled. In consideration of 
the good service which ihe citizens of London had already done 
to the king in limes past, and for Ihe good service which they 
were prepared to render again in the future, they were released 
of arrears of Ihe lax due from 2nd July lo the 23rd September, 
provided they were willing to pay it for Ihe remainder of ihe 
term. After Christmas Ihe reslrictions upon free trade were 

PcopD&il ID rr- again enforced.''^" 

move ,b= s,.plr ,. Q^ 1^^ J ^^^ December (1327), Edward issued a writ^^' to 

i3?8. the Sheriffs of London to choose Iwo representatives to attend 

on behalf of the citizens al a parliament to be held at York, on 
Sunday next after the Feast of Ihe Purification (2 Feb., 1328). 
Instead, however, of sending only two members as directed, Ihe 

[1741 citizens appear on Ihis occasion to have seni no less Ihan four, 

viz.: Richai'd de Beloyne, Roberl de Kelseye, John de Grantham, 



Wril lo ihc col lector of djcs m ihc porl of London and olhcr places on both 
sides of ihc Thamci a^ far as Gravcscnd. Dared Overton, 2 Jjly, 1 Edward III 
{a.d.{fn3 1327). Rcas and Mem., Roll A I, mcmbr 7 dors (ccdula). 
'" -/</.. RollA l.me[nbr.7dors. 

'^^ Lcllefv palcnl, daled Lincoln, 23 Sepl., 1 Edward III (A.D.{PNS 1327). Ict.^ 
Roll A 1, mcmbr. 7 dors. 
' Writ Lo shcnffs lo see ihc restrictions caiiicd oul, dated York, I March, 2 
Ed\vard III (a.d.{fn3 I 327-Sk /J, Roll A 1, mcmbr. 24 dors. 
''' Dalcd from Covenlry./t/., Roll A I, mcmbr. ISdor^. 
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and John Prioiir The Younger.^''^ 

One of the queslions lo be delennined was Ihe advisability 
of again removing the Staple from England to the continent. 
On this question, there appears to have arisen some difference 
of opinion among Ihe cily representatives. Betoyne, who had 
formerly enjoyed ihe office of Mayor of ihe Slaple beyond the 
seas, favoured a return to the old order of things, whilst his 
colleagues were opposed to any such proceeding. Notification 
of Betoyne's disagreement wilh his colleagues was made to the 
mayor and commonalty of the City by letler from Ihe mayor and 
commonalty of York, to which reply was mode thai Betoyne's 
action was entirely unauthorised.'''^ A letler was sent the same 
day lo Betoyne himself, enjoining him to do nothing in the 
matler opposed lo the wish of Ihe commonalty of London''^''; 
and another to Beloyne's colleagues informing them of the City's 
aclion, and bidding theni lo exerl ihemselves lo the utmosi to 
keep the Stajile in England.""^ 

The account of Betoyne's difference with his colleagues, as 
related in the letter from Ihe City of York, was subsequently 
found to require considerable modification, when a letter was 
received by Ihe Mayor of London from iwo of his colleagues, 
Grantham and Priour.'* Their account of what had actually |lj5 
taken place was lo Ihe effect that Betoyne had been publicly 
requested by a number of represenlalives from various towns, 
assembled in Ihe Chapter House at York, lo resign his mayoralty 
(of Ihe Slaplej and to deliver up Ihe charters which had been 
acquired at no little expense. Betoyne replied that the charters 



■"^ Rclurri lo VhTM.dalcd 12 JariLLary, 1 Edward II[(A.D.(PKS L327-3). — Picas 

and Mem., Roll A I , incmbr. 20. 

■'"'* Lcircr from ihc Mayor, &c., of York, Jo ihc Cily of London, dalcd 29 

January, and reply. — PIcj'v and Mem., Roll A 1, mcmbr. xix (23). 

■''■' -Id ibid. 

-id.. Roll A I , incmbr. xvii (20) dors. The Idler \va& scril in reply lo one 
fn>m ihr Cilv's rrfircsciHalivea. Graiirham and Pnour^ asking for insliuclions. 
""^ Picas and Mem.. Roll A l,mcmbr. mx (2 3) dors. 
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were in (he possession of John de Charleton,'''^^ who refused lo 
give Ihem up, bill Ihat he had himself, four years since, caused 
a transcript of the chailers to be niade, which he was prepared 
to give up lo then] if they so wished. Thereupon, (here suddenly 
appeared upon the scene the Mayor of York, hand in hand wilh 
Johnde Charleton himself, and followed by a number of burgess- 
es of York. The appeariince of John de Chiirleton was eminently 
distasteful to Beloyne, and he go! up and left the room, declining 
to take any further pari in the discussion so long as Charlelon 
was presenL Thai was praclically all that had occurred, and Ihe 
writers expressed themselves as much hurl if anything more than 
this had been reporled from Ihe mayor and coiiinionally of York, 
for in their opinion Betoyne had never shown himself otherwise 
than diligent in his duty. The letter concluded with a reporl of 
general news, the chief item being Ihe announcement of the dealh 
of Ihe King of France, and Ihe writers expressed a wish Ihat ihe 

117*1 same publicity might be given lo their letler as was given lo the 

BcioyDc^^ 0-/.P ic- letler received from the Mayor of York. 

, ^ Beloyne on the same day sent home his own account of what 

rDlleiguei had taken place at York."'''^ II agrees in the main wilh the account 

sent by his colleagues, but conlains some particulars of interest 
not mentioned in the latter. He relates how he had been asked 
to retire from the Mayoralty of the Staple beyond the seas, and 
to give up the charters and olher munimenis which Ihe several 
towns had oblained al considerabie cosl. To Ihis he had replied 
that many charlers he had left behind on Ihe continent, but he 
had broughl over with him Ihe charters of the franchises of the 



■'■'He had been an mlimalc favourilc of Edward II. and had been removed, 
wilh olhcrs, from ihjl king's service in I ^1 I . Not wilhslJii ding ihis, he appears 
as ihc king's Chaniberliiiri in 131&. Ten years Ijler, when ihe cil^ was in the 
hands of an infiicialed mcib, and the king ecmflncd al Kenilworth. John de 
Chailclon luok ihcEail of Aritndel prisoner and caused him lo be beheaded. In 
1329 Ihe cilizens received pcremplory orders from Ed^tard III, not lo harbour 
him in ihc cily.—Chron. Edward I & Fl. i.247. 
''^ Pleas and Mein.,Roll A l,inembr. 24. 
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staples which hiid been purchased of ihe late king. These were 
in the hands of John de Charleton, who refused lo give Iheni up. 
He hiid himself, however, gone to Dover in Ihe eighleenlh yeiir 
of Edward II, when ihe king himself wiis there, and had caused 
ii duplicate of Ihe charters to be made, which he had expressed 
his readiness to show them. He encloses a copy. As a proof 
of the bad feeling {!a malencolye) which the burgesses of York 
entertained lowards him, he proceeds to relate how Ihe Mayor 
of York, maliciously and withoul any warning, had appealed at 
Ihe assembly with four or five of his suite, accompanied by John 
de Charleton, clothed in Ihe mayor's livery, and by a crowd of 
citizens, to Ihe terror of Ihe assembled merchanls. Thereupon, 
Breloyne had declared that he would not sit nor remain where 
Charleton was, and had left the meeting; for, said he, he would 
never make peace with Charleton except with Ihe assent of the 
Mayor and Commonalty of London. He concluded by asking |i77j 
that his character might not be allowed to suffer by anything 
which the Mayor of York may have written. By a postscript he 
informs the Mayor of London, that on the eve of the Purificalion 
(the day fixed for the re-assembly of parliament) Ihe Mayor of 
York had come lo his hostel, accompanied by many others, and 
had accused him of having come lo the city for ihe express 
purpose of annoying their fellow -burgess John de Charleton, 
which he had denied. This insult, he is advised, touches not only 
himself, but Ihe Corporation of London whose representative he 

was. BelD^nr'E aclicin 

■ p[iiDvcd by Ibc 

Both these letters were laid before the commonalty of London c miens, ig pcli , 
assembled at the Guildhall on Ihe 19th February, when Betoyne's 
action was approved, and on Ihe following day a lelter was 
addressed lo him lo that effect. The Mayor and Commonalty 
of York received also a missive in which their late conduct to 
Betoyne was severely criticised."'''^ Betoyne's recent services 



L3ia 
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Picas [iiid Mem.. Roll A I, mcmbr. 24. 
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were recognized by Ihe grant, al his own leqiie^U of n handsome 
coverlet furred wilh minever, in pari payment of his expenses 
Temporary iboli- incurred in attending the parliament at York.'*™ 
, " !*-,n '''™ The king, finding that the opposition to the removal of the 

Aug., Ij2S 

staple displayed not only by London but by York, Winchester, 
Bristol and Lincoln was loo greal to be overcome, abolished sta- 
ples allogelher (Augusl. 1328), and re-established free -trad e. '' ^ ' 

[nil He even invited Flemish weavers to settle in England so as to 

give a stimulus to the manufacliire of woollen fabrics. These 
he look under his special protection,'"'" for ihe native looked 

Enilmd ird askance upon all foreigners, traders or craftsmen. 

One of the last political acts of Mortimer had been to send 
Edward over to France lo do homage to Philip of Valois, the new 
king, for his possessions in ihat country. This homage Edward 
paid in 1329, but subject to certain reservations.'*^' In 1330 he 
was making preparations for war, and took Ihe opportunity of 
the presence of Stephen de Abyndone and John de Cau stone, the 
City's represenlalives in ihe parliament held thai year al West- 
minsler, to ask them what assistance Ihe City would be likely 
to afford him. The Cily members asked leave lo consult Ihe 
common ally on Ihe malter. Evenlually ihe sum of 1,000 marks 
was offered, a sum so trifling lhat Edward consented lo accept it 
only as a free gift, and plainly intimated that he looked for more 
substantial aid in the fiiliire.''^'' 

In July, he summoned Ihe mayor and twenty -four of Ihe lead- 
ing citizens to attend him at Woodstock. The mayor (Simon de 



^"'LciicrBookE,fo. L33. (McmoriuK, p. 169) 

"In 1333 ihcy were again cslablishcd in England, bul mcrchanls ignored 
ihcm, arid m ihc folio wing ^car ihcy were abolished. Fiom I 344 onwards ihcy 
arc frcqucally dL:^ ii&scd m parliamcnl and asscmbhca of ihc mcrchanls, and 
by ihc slalulc of 1353 ihc system was consolidalcd." — Subbs, ConsL. Hisl., ii, 
412. 

"' Lciicr Book G. fos. 35b. 76. 
'" Rymcr's Feed era (1821). vol. ii-pl. ii. \\. 165. 
'^' Chron.Fdwird I and 11.1,247.249. 
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Swanlonde) would hiive hiid them excused on ihe ground of the 
disturbed ^lale of the city* bill ihe king wiis not to be denied. 
Substitutes were appointed for the mayor during his absence, and 
he and seven aldermen and sixleen commoners wen! lo Wood- 
stocky where Ihey gave assurances of the Cily's loyally."*"^ In |L79| 
I33]» after Morlimer's fiill* when Edward was his own masler^ 
lie iigain visited France^ and n peace was concluded between the 

IWO kings.''* Tlir wirwilb ScdI 

From 1332 lo 1335 Ihe king was chiefly occupied willi Scot- 
land. [l wiis pari of Ihe policy of Philip of Valois lo encourage 
disturbance in the north of England* as a means of recovering his 
lost possessions in France.'*^' The period of four years during 
which peace had been assured by Edwiird wilh Scolland by the 
trealy of Norlhampton hiid now elapsed/ ^^ and active operations 
on both sides re-commenced. In 1334 the city voted ]»000 marks, 
afterwards raised to 1,200, for raising 1 00 horsemen and as many 
men-at-arms to assisi Ihe king for a period of forty days."'^^ 

A spy was also despatched lo Normandy and BrabanI lo see 
how matters were going lhere» and gifts were made lo the courts 
of Juliers and Namur lo secure Iheir favour. The parliamenl 
which sal al York in May, I 335,''^'' having decided in favour of a 
fresh expedilion to Scotland,'''" the king sent orders to ihe City to 
hold its forces in readiness to march under Ihe leadership of two 
of Its aldermen, John de Pulteney and Reginald de Conduit.''^" ileqi 



^*Chrori. Ed\vard land II. l,249,25L 

'^^ Rymcr'sFirdcra(182h. vol. [i.pl. ii,p. 8f5. 

' Rex Fcanci? subliliavil \\\s cl inDdia quibus pcluil quaJilcr dcUibarcl 
rcgcm Angh? cl ccpalnarc faccrcl nc lanlum dcsliucrcl cl dcbcJIarcl rcgnum 

Scolii.— Kuighiou (Rolls Scries No. 76). I, 476. 

-■"-/(/., 1,461. 

■'^^ Lcllcr BookE,foi 1-4— (Memorials, pp. I 87-190). 

''^'' John dc Granlham was allowed 60 shilliugi for a hoiic which he lost whilst 

going lo Ihis parliamenl on Ihe cily's business. (Leiler Book F^ To. 9b.) Il is, 

liD\tcvei. not clear ibal Granlham allendcd ihc parliament as a cily member. 

''" Chron. Edward i and II. ii. 122. 
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A commission To seize ships in Ihe port of London lo Ihe king's 
use, resulted in Ihe delennon of six ships.'''^'^ 

At lenglh, the friendly altitude which Philip of Valois had 
[aken up towaids Scotland, much to Edward's prejudice, deler- 
mined the latter to go in person to France for the purpose, not 
only of defending his possessions there, but also of enforcing 
his claim to the French crown. The year 1337 was devoted to 
active preparations for the struggle. The City of London, in spite 
of its franchise, was called upon to furnish 500 men at arms, 
and 10 send them lo Portsmouth by Whitsuntide.''^'' The date 
was subsequently altered to Trinity Sunday. The king took, 
occasion to find fault with the city's dilatoriness in executing his 
demands, as well as with the physique of the men that were being 
supplied. At the request of the mayor, Sir John de Pulleney (lie 
had recently received the honour of knighthood'*^ ), the number 
of men lo be furnished was reduced to 200, Ihe rest lobe supplied 
on further notice.''^' 

When ParliaiTienI met in London in February, the City made 
presents of money to Ihe king, the queen, the chancellor, the 
treasurer, and others,'*^^ for r\o other purpose apparently, but 
to win their favonr. In the following month the City obtained 
a charter declaring its liberties and customs lo be unaffected 
by the recent statute eslablishing free trade,""' when presents in 
money or kind were again made lo Ihe officers of slate. ^"^ 



Lcllcr f alc[il,dalcd 12 AugJ5l. — Picas and Mem., Roll A I, mcrabr. 35. 

-id. ibid. 

Lciicrraic[H,daicd Wcsim., 24 March. — Lclict BookF.,fo. 6. 

-/d.,fo.6b. 

Chron. Edward I and II. i, 366. 

The king's kncr.daicd Sumfnrd. 1 June, 1337.— Lciicr Book F, fo. 6b. 

Lciicr Book F, los. A-5. 

Charter dalcd Wcslminslcr, 26 March, 1337, prcicrvcd al ihc GuildhjII 
(Box No. 5). The king made frcqucnl alEcmpIs lo annul Ihis charter. — Lcllcr 
BookF,fo. 197, LcHcr Book G.fo^. I lb, 41b. 
^"-/rf.,fo.9. 
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The services which The mayor had done The city in ihe work of 
obtaining this charter were acknowledged by ii gift of two silver 
basins and the sura of £20 from his fellow citizens.^"' It was by 
Pulleney's influence that the king consenled to allow n sum of 

1 ,000 marks lo be laken inio accouni al a future assessment for a 
fifteenth, instead of insisting upon its being a free gift from the 

citizens.^*' Tbc king monopD- 

In March, 1337, a statute forbade the importation of wool, as tijiu]/ 
a preliminary to the imposition of an additional custom, and in 
the following year parliament granted the king half the wool of 
the kingdom.^"' The Londoners having no wool of their own, 
paid a composition,^"'* and were often reduced to sore straits. 
Thus in April, I 339, an assessment had to be made in the several 
wards of Ihe City to discharge adebl lo ihe king of 1,000 marks. 
The men of Aldersgate ward refused lo pay their quola of £9. 
A precept was thereupon issued to Ihe sheriffs to levy Ihe larger 
sum of £16 lOs., on the lands, tenements, goods, and chattels of 
the waid, and pay the same into Ihe Chamber of the Guildhall 
by a cerlain day.^"^ The cilizens of London, and the nation 
generally, would the more willingly have borne these exactions |lei| 
if any adequate good had resulled from them. But Edward's 
first campaign resulled in nolhing more than ihe assumption by 
him of the name and arms of ihe King of France, al a cost of 

£300,000.^°^ Hivil md miLilary 

Among the ships which had been prepared for Ihe king's expe- ^"y- 
dition to France, three were known as "La Jonelte," of London; 

"La Cogge," of All Hallows; and "La Sainle Marie Cogge/' The 



*" -/(/., fo. 9b. {Memorials, p. 191). 

^"- -/(/., fo. lOb. 

"' Siubbs,Coiiii. Hisi.,ii. 380. 

"'LcUccBookF,fo.42. 

Hcas arid Mem.. Roll A 3. mcmbr. 3 and 3 dors. 
"* Siubbi,Coiiii. Hisi.,ji, 3S0-3S1. 
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la?! mentioned belonged To William Haun^ard,^"^ an ex-sheriff 
of London, who subsequently did signal service in the great 
naval battle of Sluys. Prior to ihe king's deparliire, measures 
were taken for Ihe safe custody of Ihe city during his absence.^** 
The City had difficullies in raising a contingent of soldiers^ for 
many of Ihe best men had joined ihe relinue of nobles, and all 
thai could be mustered amounted lo no more than 100 men^ viz: 
Tlic ciiy pui iiiD a 40 men-at-arms» and 60 archers.^"' 

xm'L'L^jrd" After Ihe king's departure (12 July, 1338) the City laid in 

parijrc, Jul), i3i* provisions for transmission abroad, 500 quarters of corn and 
100 carcases of oxen to be sailed down. In addition to which 
it purchased 1,000 horseshoes and 30,000 nails/'" In October 
steps were taken to protect London from attack by sea and land. 
Piles were driven into the bed of the river to prevent the approach 
of a hostile fleet; the wharves were "bretasched" with boards, 
|isj| and springalds set at different gates and posterns.^' ' 

In February, 1339, the citizens received the king's orders to 



OcdriE Ear cll> Id 

provide macr blitpi 
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ind men, Feb., fumish foiir ships wilh 300 men, and four scummais with 
'^^^- L 60 men, victualled for three months, to proceed to Winchester. 

Upon some demur being made to this demand, the number of 
ships was reduced to two, well equipped with men and arms. 
Pursuant to these orders each ward was assessed for the purpose 
of levying I 10 men aimed with haketon, plates, bacinet with 
aventail, and gloves of plate; and sixty men armed with only 
haketon and bacinet. The pay of the men was to be threepence a 



^'Lciicr Book F, Ids. 3.3b. 
^^^ -lit. fo. 14b. /J., fo. ISb. 

PIcai and Mem., Roll A 5, nicmbr. 3 dors. 

-hL. mcmbr. 5 dors. 

-hi., rncmbr. 6. On rhc 23 Ociobcr, ihc Duke of Com wall, whom Ibc king 
had nommalcd rcgcul during hi'v absence abroad, wrolc lo ihc M jyor, fie, of 
Loadon^ bidding him pjl ihc cily into a poslurc of defence. — Lcllcr Book F, 
fo. \9. 

' -Skiinsani: a scummar, a rover. Skcals' Glo&aarv lo Ihc Bruce (Early Eng. 
Texl Soc. J. V.) 
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day each for two nionlhs. The vessels were lo be joined by ships 
from various olher pons, and proceed to seii in charge of Sir 
Williain Trussel by the middle of March to inlercept, if possible, 

the enemy's fleet. ^'■' 

By Easier time the danger appeared more imminent, and the 
mayor and aldermen met hurriedly in the Guildhiill, on Easier 
Sunday afternoon after dinner. An immediate attack up the 
Thames was expected. The mayor and aldermen agreed lo lake 
it in turns to watch the river night and day. On the following 
Wednesday, each alderman was ordered to enquire as lo the 
number of arbalesters^ archers, and men capable of bearing arms 
in his ward. A number of carpenters were sworn on the same day 
to safe-guard the engines of war laid up in Ihe new house near 
Petywales.^''* This new house appeals to have been known as 
"La Bretaske," and was used for storing springalds, quarels, and 
other war material.^ '^ 

At Ihis period ihere were kept in the chamber of the Guildhall 
six mslruments called "gonnes," which were made of latten, a 
metal closely resembling brass, five "teleres" or stocks for sup- 
porting the guns, four cwl. and a half of pellets of lead, and 
thirly-two pounds of gunpowder by way of ammunition.^ The 
mention of "teleres" and Ihe small amount of ammunition favours 
the assumption Ihat Ihe inslrumenis were rather hand-guns than 
heavy pieces, as has been supposed .^'^ A "telere" or liller was a 



.\ Ihrcalcncd invi- 
^lo n up I he Th ames, 
EulCE, 1339. 



|LE4| 

luiplemcnli aF iMir 
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'"Lcircr BootF.fos. 22b-23. 

^" Picas arid Mem.. Rot! A 3. mcmbr. 1. 

^'^ Lcllcr Book F, fly Icjf. (Memorials, p. 204.) 

LcUcT Hook F, fly-leaf. The passage was prioled by ihc lale Mr. Riley, 
although somewhat laaccuralelv, in his Memorials (p. 2051. The original MS. 
runs ihii'vi "llem m Camera Gildaule sunt se\ lnslnimeula de Lalon vocala 
Goaaes cum quiuqac lelercs ad cadem. llem pelele dc plumbo pro eidcm 
laslrumealis que pondcraal liij li el dj. llem sssi] li de pulvcre pro diclis 
insliumcnli'v." 

' The lale Mr. Riley mi'vread "roleres" for "iclcres" (Ihc wnling is aol very 
legible), aad iherefore ihoughl ihc passage referred lo heavy ordnance. 
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common name for the stock of a cross-bow,^'^ and the earliest 
hand -guns or fire-arms known consisted of a simple lube of metal 
wilh toLicli-hole, fixed on a straight slick or shafi, which when 
used was passed under the arm so as to afford a belter grip of the 

The kiDE'E relurr. Weapon. 

The danger blew over, and before the close of the year the king 
was expected to return to England.^" He did not return however 
before February* I340» having intimated his intention to the may- 

lii^l or of London, by letter from SUiy^, dated Sunday the 20th.^"'' 

Notwithstanding his long absence, he had accomplished little or 

A ciiy iDjn Df nothing. 

He had come to the end of hi^ resources and was in want 
of money to carry on ihe war. The City was asked to lend 
him £20,000. It offered 5,000 marks. This was contempliiously 
refused, and the municipal authorities were bidden to re-consider 
the matler, or in the allemative to furnish the king with Ihe names 
of Ihe wealthier inhabitants of Ihe City. Al lenglh Ihe Cily agreed 
to advance the sum of £5,000 for a fixed period, and this offer 
the king was fain lo accept.^"' At the close of I 339, the chief 
towns of Flanders had enlered into an offensive and defensive 
alliance with Edward, and an arrangement was made for paying 
Ihe sum of £1,500 out of ihe £5,000 to Jacques van Arteveldt, ihe 
king's agent at Bruges.^^^ Three aldermen and nine commoners 
were appointed to make the necessai'y assessment for the loan, 
for the repayment of which John de Pulleney was one of the 



£5,D(i(i. 



Rbch[icd Haslingca bcqucalhii b^ \v]ll in l^?8 ht5 bD\v& and uno'Ai. wilh 
"lyllcrs" &c. — Calendar of Wills, Courl of Husl., London, 11,670. 

Congicgacio Maioris Aldcrmanciorjm cl nnius hominis cujii&hbcl wardc 
civilali^ pro ncgociis conkmuntlalcin langcnlibu^ die vcncria protLima post 
fcstum Sancic Kalcnnc VicgLm^ 125 Mo v. I anno xIlj conic j advciilum domini 
icgis cl rcginc dc parlibus Iransmarinis. — Picas and Mcni., Roll A 3. nicmbr. 

m. 

^-" Lclicr Book F,fo. 30b. 

^-' Lciicr Book F, fo. 32b. (Memorials, pp. 208-2 10.) 
■ Plca^ and Mem., Roll A 3, mcmbr. 12 dors. 
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king's SLirelieS.^"^ The king agiinscls 

Provided with Ihis and other money supplied by parliiiment, ^hi'JuhC' ^^^ 
Edward again set out for the conlineni (June* I 340). With him 
went acontingeni of 2 S3 men -al -arms, furnished by the Cily, 140 
of them being drawn from Ihat pari of Ihe cily which lay on the 
easi side of Walbrook* and 143 from the weslern side. [I had been 
intended to raise 300 mcn» and the better class of citizens had 
been called upon lo supply each a quota, or in default to serve in 
person; bin eieven had failed in Iheir duty and, on Ihal accouni, 
had been fined 50 shillings each, whilsl six others, making up |le6| 
Ihe deficit, had set oul in the retinue of Henry Darcy, Ihe late 
mayor/"'' rlir tuilr df sljy&. 

The names of ihe transporl ships and Ihe number of men- 
at-arms supplied by each cily, the number of mariners and 
serving-men (garzout^s), which were about lo take part in the 
great batlle fought off Sluys (24 June), are on record. ^"^ Al- 
Ihough the French fleet was superior to his own in numbers and 
equipment, Edward did not hesilate lo allack. The struggle was 
long and severe, lasting from noon on one day until six o'clock 
the next morning. If any one person was more conspicuous for 
valour on that occasion than another, it was William Haunsard, 
an ex-sheriff of London, who came wilh "a ship of London" and 
"did much good."^-^ 

An account of the battle was despatched by Ihe king to his son 
the Prince Regent, daled from his ship, the "Cogg Thomas," the 
2Sth June."^ 



24 June. 134D. 



™Lcircr BootF.fo. 34b. 
"^ Lcircr BootF.fo. 39. 



"^ Flcas[mdMcm.,Roll A 3, mcmbr. 20-2L Lciicr Book F, fo. 37b. 

A ccdula inserted between membranes 19 and 20 of Pleas and Mem., Roll 
A 3. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Ir was one of Ihe conditions of Ihe Flemish alliance, menlioned i"'" ^ '""" '^ 

n ji I jiii 
al: the close of the las! chapter, that the canipiiign of 1340 should 

open with Ihe siege of Tournay, and it was with this objecl 
specially in view thai Edward had set out from England. After 
his brilliant victory over the French fleet which opposed his pas- 
sage Edward marched upon Tournay. Its siege* however, proved 
fruilless, and, disappointed and money-less, he slipt back again 
to England and made his appearance unexpecledly one morning 
at the Tower*^^ (30 Nov.). Diimisici minis- 

The king altribu led Ihe failure of the war lo the remissness of '"' ""' ""^"^ '" 
his mmislers in sending money and supplies. Scarcely had he kcnon aFrrvenur. 
landed before he sent for Ihe chancellor, Ihe ireasurer, and olher I'l'f ]iieih:« at 
ministers who were in London, and not only dismissed them from ^ , ^^ j 
office, but ordered them each inio sepaiateconfinemenl. John de 
Pulleney was one of Ihose made lo feel Ihe king's anger, and he 
was relegated to the caslle of Somerton, bill as soon as Edward's 
irritability had passed off he and others obtained their freedom. " 
A searching enquiry was inslituted in the spring of the following |le3| 
year (1341) as lo the way in which ihe king's revenues had been 
collected in the city. Objection was raised lo the judges holding 
theu" session within the city and they sat al the Tower. Greal 



^^ Munmuih, Conim. Chron. (Rolls Scries No. 93), p. 1 16. Avcsbuiy {lbiii\ 

p. 323. 

"* Aungicr'sFr. Chron. (Riley's iransl.), pp. 2S3-2S5. Muriraulh, p. I 17. 
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tumult prevailed, and the citizens refused lo answer any questions 
unlil ihe judges had formally acknowledged the Cily's liberlies. 
A special fund was raised for the purpose of defending the City's 
rights.^^'^ From the 5th March lo the I7lh March the justices 
sat, and then an adjournment was made until ihe I6th April. On 
resumption of Ihe session another adjournment immedialely took 
place owing lo parliament sitting at Westminster, and when the 
judges should have again sal, the Her was suddenly delermined 
by order of the king/" The king showed much annoyance at Ihe 
altitude taken up by the cilizens, or at leasl by a cerlain porlion 
of ihem, with respect to this enquiry, and endeavoured lo procure 
the names of Ihe ringleaders.^'" Failing in this, and nol wishing 
to make an enemy of the city on which he largely depended 
for resources to cairy oul his militaiy measures, he bestowed a 
general pardon on Ihe citizens^ and promised Ihat no Iter should 
charrcj Id ibc ciiy, be held at the Tower for a period of seven years/ ^^ 



dalrd lb M ircb, 
1341. 



As a furlher mark of favour he granled lo the Cily, soon after 
the abrupt termination of ihe Iter, a charter confirming previous 
charlers; allowing the citizens in express lerms lo vary customs 
thai might in course of lime have become incapable of being 

|is9| put inio practice, and declaring Ihe city's liberties not subject lo 

The cLiy nllrd forfeiture through non-user/^'' 



DpDH Id Cjrrii}i llir 
king Willi 2b s}ii[i& 



In August (1341) the citizens mel to consider the question 
of levying a sum of £2,000, of which 2,000 mai'ks was due lo 
certain citizens in part payment of the £5,000 lent to Ihe king, 
and 1,000 marks was required for the dischaige of the city's own 
debts. A certain number of aldermen and commoners were at the 
same time appointed to confer with the king's council louching 



^'^ Picas and Mcin., Roll A 3, mcrntr. 22. 

^" Lciicr Book F, fos. 45b-49. Murimulh, pp. 1 1 S. 1 19. 

^" Miiiimuih. p. 119. 

^" LciicrBookF,fo.49. 

Dalcd 26 M jy, I 341. This chancr, which was granled \vilh Ihe asacnl of 
parliamcnl, i& preserved al ihe Guildhall (Bo:i No. 5.) 
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the sending of ships of war beyond ihe seas. The result of the 
inlerview wiis made known lo the cilizen^ al a meeting held laler 
on in the siime iiionlh. A further grievous burden (vehemens 
onus) was lo be laid upon Iheni ; Ihey were called upon to provide 
no less ihan twenly-six ships, fully equipped and viclualled al 

their own CO^I/'^^'^ The king's cxpc- 

iHilion Id Eridiny, 

The ships were probably wanted for conveying forces over ocf., 1342 
to Brillany under the command of Sir Waller de Maunay, in 
Ihe following year. The king himself made an expedition to 
that connlry in October, 1 342, having previously succeeded in 
borrowing the sum of £1,000 from ihe citizens. He had asked for 
£2,000, but was fain to be content with the lesser sum, security 
for repayment of which was demanded and granted.*^ .\ rmreiMirliFriricc 

In March, 1343, Edward returned lo England, having made 
a truce with France for three years. ^ He was beginning to 
learn the value of the English longbow and Ihe clolh-yaid shaft ii^ai 
in Ihe field of baltle. Hilherlo he, like olhers before him, had 
placed too much reliance on chaiges by knights on horseback. 
What Ihe longbow could effecl, under proper management, had 
been experienced at Falkirk in 1298. It had proved a failure 
at Bannockburn in 1314 through bad strategy, bnl at Halidon 
Hill twenty years laler (1333) it was again effective. El was 
destined soon to work acomplele reform in English warfare; and 
the yeoman and archer were to supersede the noble and knight. 
The London burgess and apprenlice were especially apt with 
the weapon from conslani practice in Finsbury fields. Edward 
realised Ihe necessity of fostering the marlial spirit of the Lon- 
doners, and on one occasion (Januaiy, 1344) inviled Ihe wives 
of the burgesses to witness a tournament at Windsor^ where Ihey 



*^* Fleas and Mem., Roll A 3, mcmbr. 25 dors. 
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"' Slubbs, Const. Hisl., 11, 392 nolc. Aurigicr's Fr. Chron. (Riley's iransl.). 
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Rciicv.»lof ihc¥.»r Were entertained righl royally. ^■'^ 

Before ihe expiration of the truce Edward was busy wilh 
preparations for a renewal of Ihe war. Four hundred London 
archers were to be got ready by Midsummer of 1344, us Ihe 
king was soon to cross Ihe sea; and 100 men-at-arms and 200 
horsemen were to be despatched to Porlsmoiilh/^^ [n 1345, 
a royal commission was issued for the seizure for the king's 
use of all vessels Jying in the river. ^''* A further contingent of 
160 archers was ordered lo Sandwich by Whilsunlide, and in 
AugusI Ihe city received anolher order for yel more archers.^'" 
In September, the king informed the mayor by letter that, owing 

II9I1 to the defective state of his fleet and the prevalence of contrary 

winds, he had poslponed selting sail for a short time; Ihe civic 
aulhorities were lo keep their men-at-arms and archers ready lo 
set oul the morrow after the receipt of orders lo march.^''" Six 
monlhs elapsed, during which Ihe citizens were kept under arms 
waiting for orders, wheu, on Ihe I 8lh March, 1 346, another lelter 
was seni by ihe king to the effect thai he had now fully made up 
his mind lo set sail from Portsmouth a forlnight after Easter. The 
men-al-arms, Ihe horsemen, and Ihe archers, were lo be ready by 
a certain day on pain of losing life, limb, and property. On ihe 
28lh March, the archers mustered in Totehull" or Tothill Fields, 

Eincdiiion ID near Westminster.^'*' 

, , ,,,, ' The expedilion did not actually sail from Portsmouth until 

July, [346 ' ' 

the lOlh July, the fleel numbering 1,000 vessels more or less.^''"' 



^^Murimuih. 155. 

^'^ LciicrBookF,los.Sl-84b. 



^'" Comniission. daicd Windsor,20lh March, I 345. W. fo. 9ab. 

^" -/J.fos.99, 109. no. 

^■" LciicrBookF,fo. II L 

^^' -kL.ia. 1 16b. 

^■" MLirimulh (Rolk Scries, No. 93, p. l9Sf alalcslhul ihc n Limber of vessels 

great aad small amounlcd lo 750^ whil&l in anolhcc Chronicle ihc same wiilcr 

says ihal ihe^ riunibcred more ihjri l,50D (Chrou. ed. for Erig. Hisl. Soc. p. 

I64.F 
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Previous to his deparlure, Edward ciiused proclamation lo be 
niiide in the cily and elsewhere* lo Ihe effect Ihat ihe assessments 
that had been made throughout the country for the purpose of 
equipping the expedition, should not be drawn inio precedenl.^*^ nc^'i^ of ihc king's 

i-ij.L-*j» ^^L ^c jj^i c arrival and 'vuccf'vs 

On the 3rd AueusI the reeent forwarded lo the cilv a cony of „ ^ n 

a letler he hiid received from the king, giving an account of his Aug 
passage to Normandy and of the capture of various lowns, and 
iimong Ihem of Caen. There he had discovered a document of no 
liltle importance. This was none olher than an agreemeni made |L91| 
in I33a» whereby Normandy had boimd itself lo assisi the king 
of France in his proposed invasion and conqiiesi of England.^ 
This document the king transmitted to England by the hands of 
the Earl of Huntingdon, who was returning invalided, and it was 
publicly read in St. Paul's Churchyard, with the view of stirring 
the citizens to fresh exertions in prosecuting the war. The king's 
own letter was also publicly read in the Husting by the regent's 
order.^"'' The City was exhorted to have in readiness a force to 
succour the king, if need be. Every effort was made to raise 
money* and the regent did not hesitate to resort to depreciation 
of the coinage of the realm in order to help his father. The City 
made a free gift to the king of 1,000 marks and lent him 2,000 

54 E 



more. 

On the 26th August the battle of Cre^y was won against a 
force far outnumbering the English army. The victory was due 
in large measure to the superiority of the English longbow over 
the crossbow used by the Genoese mercenaries; but it was also a 
victory of foot soldiers over horsemen. The field of Bannockburn 
had shown how easy a thing it was for a body of horsemen to 
crush a body of archers, if allowed to take them in the flank, 
whilst that of Halidon Hill had more recently taught the king. 



Tlir billlcof C rcty 
26 \ii? I]46 
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Lciicr Book F. fo. 1 19. Murimulh (Rolls ScricsJ, p. I9S. 

Murimulh (Rolls Scries), pp. 205-21 L. 
LcircrBookF.fo. 120b. 
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from personal experience, ihal archer? could lurn ihelideof battle 
againsi any direcl iitlack, however violenL Edward profited by 
the experience of that day. He not only protected the flank of his 
archers, but inleri^persed among them dismounted horsemen wilh 

[193] levelled spears, the result being thai the French were driven off 

slc^c jnd iiirrcr- the field with terrible sliiughter. 

dcTDlCaliib, ]i4b- 

I34J Flushed with viclory Edward proceeded to lay siege to Calais. 

His forces* which had been already greatly reduced on the field of 
Cre^y, suffered a further dim in iilion by deserlion. The mayor and 
sheriffs of London were ordered lo seize all deserters* whelher 
knights* esquires* or men of lower order* found in the city* and to 
take steps for furnishing the king with fresh recruils and slore of 
victuals.^''^ By Easter of Ihe following year, ihe City was called 
upon lo furnish iwo vessels towards a flee! of 120 large ships, 
which the council had decided to fit oul. All ships found in the 
port of London were pressed inio the king's service.^^" 

In July (1347) Ihe king was in need of more recruits and 
provisions. Calais still held out, although bolh besiegers and 
besieged were reduced lo sore strails. At last it surrendered 
(4 Aug.). Edward spared the lives of its principal burgesses 
at Ihe intercession of his queen, bul he cleared ihe lown of 
French mhabilants* and invited Londoners and others to lake up 
their abode ihere* offering them houses at low rents and olher 
inducements.^^" A iruce wilh Philip was agreed on* and Edward 
returned home. For a time England was resplendent with Ihe 
spoils of the French war — "A new sun seemed lo shine," wrole 
Walsingharn.^^^ Every woman of posilion went gaily decked 
11941 wilh some portion of the plunder of the town of Caen or Calais; 



^^LciicrBookF.fos. 127. 127b. 130. 
^^" -/;/.. fo^. I32b-I33b. 



^^' -fd.Joi. 139. 140. 
"' -7d.*fo. 140b. 

^^' Hisl. Arigl. (Rolls Scries No. 28). I, 272. C/Chron. Angbx iRnlK Scries 
No. 64). p. 2b. 
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cupboards shone wilh silver plate, and wardrobes were filled 
with foreign furs and rich drapery of contmenlal workmanship. 
The golden era was of short duration. The BJack. Death, 

In August, I34S» the pestilential scourge, known as the Black 
Dealh,^^'' appeared in England, and reached London in the fol- 
lowing November. The number of victims it caiTied off in the 
city hiis been variously computed, ^^^ but all conjectures of the 
kind must be received with caution. All that is known for certain 
is that the mortality caused a marked increase in the number of 
beggars, and, at the same time, raised the price of labour and 
provisions within the city's walls to such a degree that measures 
had to be taken to remedy both evils.^ Besides the losses 
by death, the population of the city and the country generally 
was sensibly diminished by the flight of numbers of inhabitants 
to the continent, with the hope of escaping the ravages of the 
plague. The king's treasury threatened soon to become empty, 
and the country left defenceless, if this were allowed lo go on 
unchecked; he therefore ordered the sheriffs of London to see that 
no men-at-arms, strangers or otherwise, left the kingdom, with |L95 
the exception of well-known merchants or ambassadors, without 
the king's special order.^^' Pilgrimages to Rome or elsewhere 



^^ ll wa^ ihc first of ihc ihrcc pcslilcnccs (ihc olhcrs n^cirurrlng in 1361 and 
I369( which served occasiorijlly us lund marki in hiilory for dalirig con- 
veyances and olhcr records. — Sec Bond's Handy-book for verifying dales, p. 
311. 

Slow cxiravaganlly conjerlurc^ ihal no less ihan 50,000 periled wilhia a 
year, all of whom were buried m Waller Manny's cemclcry, near ihe Char- 
lerhouse. Anolhcr chronicler slales ihal 200 were buried ihere alone between 
February and April, 1349.— Avesbuiy (Rolls Scries No. 93X p^ 407. 

Whilsl ihc king forbade Ihe cncouragcnicnl of beggars by gifts of charily, 
ihc municipal aulhorilics fixed ihe price of 1 jbour. — Lcllcr Boot F. fos. 163, 
168, ]&9. ISl. Al ihe close of Ihe year {1349 ) a slalulc — known as ihc SlaUlc 
of Labourers — was passed, fixing ihc scale of wagci al ihe rale prevaleni 
before Ihe Black Dcalh, and ordering punishment lo be inflicted on ihose who 
demanded more. 
^^' Lcllcr BookF,fo. I6S. 
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were made an excuse for leaving England, at a lime when Ihe 
king's subjects could ill be spared. The king endeavoured lo limit 
this drain upon the population of the kingdom by allowing none 

to cross the sea withoul his special licence. The cily authorities 
having negligenlly executed his orders in ihis respect, received a 
rebuke in Oclober, 1350, and were (old to be more sir id in their 
observance for the future.^^* 

On the nighl which ushered in New Year's day, 1350, an 
aborlive attempt had been made by ihe French lo recapture 
Calais. This ill success rendered Philip the more willing to agree 
to a further prolongation of the truce with England. Notification 
of Ihis cessation of hostilities was duly sent to the sheriffs of 
London.^^^ Before ihe truce had come lo im end Philip of Valois 
had ceased to live, and had been succeeded on the ihrone of 
France by John II. 

The city had scarcely recovered from the ravages of the late 
pestilence, before it was called upon (24 July, 1 350) to furnish 
two ships to assisi the king in putting down piracy. These were 
accordingly fitted out; Ihe ship of Andrew Turk being furnished 
with 40 men-at-arms and 60 archers, whilst that of Goscelm de 
Clevehad on board 30 men-at-arms and 40 archers/*'* With their 
aid, Edward succeeded in utterly defeating a Spanish fleel which 
had recently inflicted much damage on the Bordeaux wine fleet, 
and capturing 24 large ships laden with rich merchandise.^ The 
citizens had farther lo submit to a tax on wool and wine, in order 
to maintain the king's vessels engaged in putting down piracy. 

In 1354 an exception was made by special charter of the king 

in favour of the Cily of London, and its sergeants were permitted 
to carry maces of gold or silver, or plated with silver, and bearing 
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the royal arms. Ten years before llie commons of England had 

petilioned The king {inler ai'ia) nol to allow any one to carry 

maces lipped with silver in cily or borough, except the king's 

own officers. All others were lo carry maces lipped wilh copper 

only (vsiolez de caeveye), wilh slaves of wood as formerly. The 

petilion was granted saving Ihat the sergeants of ihe City of 

London might carry their mace within the liberties of Ihe city 

and before Ihe mayor in ihe king's presence. This same year 

(1334)» moreover, the king with the assent of parliaiiieni had 

iigain forbidden the carrying of gold or silver maces. Thence- 

forth» maces were to be of iron» brass or tin, or staves tipped with 

fatten, and not lo bear representations of the royal arms, bul the 

arms or signs of the city using them. Again exception was made 

in the case of London; two sergeanis of the City as well as of 

the City of York being permilted lo carry gold or sifver maces, 

but Ihey were not lo be surmouiiled wilh Ihe royal arms. This led 

to a humble remonstrance from ihe whole body of ihe cilizens 

of London, presented to the chancellor and Ihe council by their |L9 7| 

mayor, Adam Eraunceys, and within a month the charter above 

mentioned was granted. That Ihe charter origmaled or authorized 

Ihe title of "Lord" Mayor, as some have supposed, is exiremely 

improbable. PeiriMji at vir 

In I355» all efforts to convert the truce into a final peace having 
failed, war wilh France was renewed. Edwaid was soon called 
home by fresh troubies in Scotland. Having recovered Berwick, 
which had been taken by surprise, and formally received Ihe 
crown of Scotland from Edward Baliol, he prepared to rejoin his 
son, the Black Prince, in France, and in Maich, 1356, ordered 
the city to furnish him wilh two vessels of war.^ Bmlc oi Pumers 



News ofthe battle ofPoitiers (19 September, 1356), and of the 
defeat and capture ofthe French king, was received in the city by 
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letler from Ihe Prince of Wales, dated 22nd Oclober.^'^^ Ag-iin 
the English longbow, combined with superior liictics, gained ihe 
day. The prince, on his relurn, made a Iriumphiil entry into ihe 
city, passing over London Bridge on his way to Westminster, 
wilh Ihecaplive king and Ihe king's son in his Iriiin.^ The sireels 
were almosi impassable for the miiltiliide Ihat thronged Ihem; 
and for Ihe momeni the citizens forgol at what cost to themselves 
the victory had been gained. A truce — a welcome truce — for two 
|i9(i years followed.^ 

, ^ , ^ ^ Onlv a few weeks before the prince's return the citizens had 

nly laid bcFarc llir -' ' 

kiii| laid before the king a list of their grievances iind prayed for 

redress/ They had compliiined of being charged taxes and 
talliages in excess of any other of Ihe commons. They had 
lent the king at Dordrecht no less a sum than £60,000, and had 
incurred further loss by the discrepancy between the weight for 
weighing wool at Dordrecht and thiit of England. They had lent 
the king further sums of £5,000 and £2,000 on two separate occa- 
sions, which had not been repaid. The sum of £40,000 had been 
advanced to Ihe king's merchants at Calais and elsewhere, and 
this, together with other sums lent (amounting to over £30,000), 
was still outstanding lo the grievous hurl of many citizens. They 
had, moreover, been called upon to undergo more charges than 
others with respect to the king's expeditions to Scotland, Flanders 
and France, and in providing men-at-arms, archers and ships, in 
aid of his wars. Nor did their complaints slop here. The king's 
purveyors had been accustomed to seize the carriages, victuals 
and merchandise of citizens without offering payment for Ihe 
same, in direct contravention of Ihe king's first charter to Ihecily. 
Owing, moreover, to deaths by Ihe plague, so much properly had 



*" Lciicr Book G, fo. 53b. iMcmoriuls. pp. 2S5-2S9f. 

^" Walihiugham (Roll^ Scries No. 2S), i,283. Chron. Anglii (Rolls Scricf 
No. 64), p. 37. 

^^' Lciicr Book G, fos. 65-67. 
^^^ Lciicr Book G, fo. 60. 
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come inio morlniain Ihat Ihe city hiid become impoverished, and 

one-rhird part of il rendered void of inhabitaiils. These points 

they had desired the king to consider* iniismuch a^ ihe city hiid 

iilways been loyal and peaceful, setting an example lo the whole 

country. The petilion wound up with Ihe usual coniplainl againsi 

the privileges allowed foreign merchants, and ii request that the |i9yi 

king would grant them letler^ patent under the great seal* such 

us ihey niighl show to the purveyors whenever they atlempted to 

take anylhing without payment Ed*ird'b ii&i in- 

vi&ior a{ fringe 

Afler the expiralion of the truce Edwaid again sel out for [359-1160 
France. That country, however, had suffered so much during 
the last two years at Ihe hands of freeboolers, that Edward ex- 
perienced Ihe greatest difficulty in finding sufficient provisions 
for his army. Whilst he was traversing France in search of a 
force with which to try conclusions in Ihe field, a Norman fleet 
swept down upon the south coast and sacked Winchelsea. The 
news of Ihis disaster so incensed the king that he determined to 
march direct on Paris. The Londoners, in the meanlime, assisted 
in fitling oul a flee! of eighly vessels, manned with 14,000 men, 
including aichers, in order lo wipe oul this disgrace, but the 
enemy contrived to make good their escape.^'" rlir pcacr of 

At length Edward was induced to accede to Ihe lerms offered 
by France, and Ihe peace of Breligny was concluded (Sih May, 
1360). The lerms were very favourable to England, although 
Edward consenled lo abandon all claim to the French crown. 
King John was to be ransomed, but the price set on his release 
was so high that some years elapsed before the money could be 
raised, and then only with the assistance of a few of Ihe livery 



Relief ori ihii point was affonlcd by ihc king in February, I 3^. by ihc 
issue of a wnl lo ihc cffcci ihal ihc names of his purveyors should be handed lo 
ihc Mayor and Shciiffs of London, and thai the purveyors shall not seize any 
victuals unlil ihcy had shown and read Ihcir commission. — Leilei Book G, fo. 
74. 
*'* Walsingham, 1,288. 
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[200] companies of Ihe city, which showed their sympiithy with Ihe 

captured king by contributing lo the fund being raised for Ihe 
purpose of restoring hini to liberty.*^' It was John's high sense 
of honour that kept him in captivity in England until his death 
in 1364. He had in fact been liberaled and allowed lo return 
to France soon after Ihe conclusion of peace, on payment of 
part of his ransom* hoslages being accepted for payment of the 
remainder. In 1363 one of the hoslages broke his pledge and 
fled* and John, shocked al such perfidy* returned Regulus-like lo 
England. Hence it was that he appears as one of the four kings 
whom Picard* the mayor* entertained that same year at a banquet, 

Er|lird ii pcicr. followed by play at d ice and hazaid.^^^ 

iJtD-E^fig. 

The cilizens now enjoyed a period of leisure which they were 

noi slow lo turn to accounL The years which followed the peace 

of Bretigny, until war broke out afresh in I 369, witnessed Ihe 

re-organisation of many of Ihe trade and craft guilds. Some of 

these, like the Goldsmiths, Ihe Tailors or Linen-Armourers, and 

Ihe Skinners, had already obtained charlers from Edward soon 

after his accession* so had also the Fishmongers, although Ihe 

earliest extant charier of Ihe company is dated 1363. The Vinlners 

dale their chartered righls from the same year; the Drapers from 

] 364; whilst the more ancient company of Weavers obtained a 

17011 confirmation of their privileges in 1365. Minor guilds, like the 

Founders, ihe Plumbers, the Fullers and others, had to content 

themselves wilh the recognition of iheir ordinances by the civic 

authorities alone belween 1 364 and 1369. 

The king's favour was purchased in L363 by a gift of nearly 



^^'LciicrBookG,fo. 133. 



^'' Siow\ Survey (Thorn's cd. IS76), pp. 41.90.— If wc include David, King 
of Dcmnark (as some do), ihc number of kings cnJcrlaincd on ihis n^ccasion 
wa'v five, and lo ihis day ihc loasl of "Proi-pcriLy lo ihc Vinlners' Company" 
is diunk al ihcir banqucis wilh five cheers in memory of ihe visil of ihe five 
crowned heads. — See a pamphlel eulilled TTii^ Viiilncts' Company wHh Five, 
by B. Slandnng, Maalerof the Company in 1887. 
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£500» to which the livery companies liirgely conlributed.^''^ The 
iimoiint of each subscription viiried from half-a-mark lo £40, the 
latter sum being contributed by the Mercers^ the Fishmongers, the 

Drapers, and Ihe Skinners respeclively. The Tailors subscribed 
half that amouni, being outdone by the V miners, whoconlributed 

£33 6s. Sd. Tlir rciciMil of Ibc 

With the renewal of the war, ii change comes over the pages of 
the City's annals. The London bachelor and apprentice is driiwii 
off from his foolbiill and hockey, with which he had beguiled 
his leisure hours, and bidden to devole himself lo Ihe more 
useful pursuits of shooting with arrow or bolt on high days and 
holidays.^^'* Once more we meet with schedules of men-at-arms 
iind archers provided by the City for service abroad, and of 
iissessments made on the Cily's wards lo pay for them.^'^ Every 
inducement in the shape of plimder was held oul lo volunteers for 
enlistmeni, and public proclamation was made lo ihe effect that 
the spoils of France should belong to the captors Iheraselves.^^ cny lair',. 1370- 

II was an easier matter for the City to provide Ihe king with 
money than men. In 1370 it advanced a sum of £5,000,^" and 12011 
in the following year a further sum of £4,000, and more was 
subscribed by Ihe wealthier cilizens, among whom were Williain 
Walworth, who conlributed over £200, Adam Fraunceyi, Simon 
de Mordon^ and others. ^^* hcw lorm nf im- 

Still the expenses of the war exceeded the supply of money, 
and resorl was had lo a new form of laxation, by which it was 
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^'■^ Lnrcr Book G, fo. 1 33. — The Mm of subscriber'^, u& fiinicd m Herbert's 
liilroducrlon lo his Hislor^ ol ihc Twelve Greal Litery Companies (p. 32), is 
very ioaeeuralely I ran sen bed. 

*''' -Id.Jo. 153. 

^'^ -M.Jos. 225b, 226b, 235b, 23&b. 

^'^ -/(/., fo.22Sb. 

Lcller Book G, fo. 247b. — The money was advanced on ihe aecurily of Ex- 
chequer bills. The names of Ihe conlribnlors and Ihe several snmsconlribuled, 
covering three folios of Ihe Lellcr Bnxik, have been for some reason erased. 
^'^ -/(/., fos.263, 270. 
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hoped thiit ii sum of £50,000 migln be realised. By order of 
parliiimeni, made in Mai"ch, 137], Ihe sum of 22j. ^d. was lo be 
levied on every parish in the kingdom, the number of parishes 
being reckoned as amounting lo 40,000. [I soon became apparent 
that Ihe number of existing parishes throughoiil Ihe counlry had 
been grossly miscalculated. There were not more than 9,000, and 
Ihe amount of assessment had to be proportionately raised. II was 
necessary lo summon a council at Westminster in June, lo remedy 
the miscalculation that had been made in March. Half of the 
represenlalives of the late parliament were summoned lomeel Ihe 
king, and among them two of Ihe city's members, Bartholomew 
Fresllyng and John Philipot — "Ihe firsi Englishman who has left 
behind him the reputation of a financier. "^^ The mistake was 
reclified, the charge of 22s. 3d. was raised to 1 1 6s. and the city 
was called upon to raise over £600.^** 

In Ihe meantime Ihe civic authorities had, in ans^^er to Ihe 

17031 king's writ,^^' prepared a relurn of the number of parish church- 

es, chapels and prebends within the city.^^" It was found that 
within Ihe city and suburbs Ihere were 106 parish churches^^^ 
and thirty prebends, but only two of Ihe laller were within Ihe 
liberlies. There was also Ihe free chapel of St. Marlin's-le-Grand, 
which embraced eleven prebends, all within the liberty of ihe 
city, and there were, moreover, two other chapels wilhin the 

Tiic ciiy aE in ec- liberty. Besides these [the return slated) there were none other. 
The baie fad that ihere existed over 100 parishes, each with 
Its parish church, within so small an area as Ihal covered by 
the cily and lis suburbs, is of itself sufficient to remind us ihat, 
besides having a municipal and commercial history, Ihe cily 
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Fasciculi ZEzanionim (Rolls Series No. ^), mlrod., p. x^viii. 
^^" Lciicr Book G, fos. 274b-275. 
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of London benefices, under dale 31 Edward F 1 1 302-3]^ is given m ihe Cily's 
Liber CusLuniariim (i, 228-230), ihe number being I 16. 
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iilso possesses an ecclesiasliciiL The clnirch of SI. Paul, the 
largest foundanon in ihecity, wilh il^ residenl canons exercising 
magnificent hospitalily, was a centre to which London looked iis 
ii morher, although it wa^ not strictly speaking the inelropolitan 
calhedial. Thiil title properly applies to the Minsler ill Can- 
terbury; but the church of Ciinterbury being in the hands of a 
monastic chapter left St. Piiul's at the heiid of the secular clergy 
of southern England .^^^ Besides the hundred and more churches 
there were monastic establishmenis and colleges which covered 
a good fourth part of the whole city. The collegiale church of 
St. Martin's-le-Grand almost rivalled its neighbour ihe cathedral 12041 
church itself in the area of its precinct. The houses of [he Black. 
Friars and Grey Friars in the west were only equalled by those 
belonging to the Augusline and Crossed Friars towards the east; 
while the Priory of St. Bartholomew found a counterpart in 
Ihe Priory of Holy Trinity. The church was everywhere and 
riiied everylhing, and its influence manifests itself nowhere more 
strongly than in Ihe number of ecclesiastical topics which fill the 
pages of early chronicles m connection with London.^^^ rtir piosrciiHan of 

The war brought Utile credit or advantage in return for outlay. 
In January, 1371, the Black Prince had returned to England 
with the glory of former achievemenis sullied by his massacre 
at Limoges, jnd Ihe Cily of London had made him a present 
of valuable plate. ^^ The conduct of the war was transferred to 
his eldest surviving brother, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancasler. 
In 1372 the king himself set out with the flower of Ihe English 
nobility, and accompanied by a band of London archers and 
crossbow men.^^' The expedition, which had for its object the 
relief of Rochelle, and which is said to have cosi no less than 
£900,000, proved disastrous, and Edward returned after a brief 






"^ Ralph dc Diccio (Rolls Scries No. 6S1, prcf. vol. 1, p. Ivi. 
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absence. ^^^ [n 1373 Ihe city furnished him wilh a Iransport barge 
called "The Paul of London." The baige when il lefl London 
for Southaniplon wiis fully supplied wilh rigging and Tackle; 
nevertheless, on its iirrival iit the liiller porl, it was found lo be 

[70^1 so deficient in equipment tliiil il could not proceed lo sea. The 

only explanation ihal the masler of the barge could give of the 
matter was that a certain number of anchors and cables had been 
lost on Ihe voyage. The Cily paid twenly marks to make up Ihe 
defects/^^ The year was marked by a campaign under Lancaster 
which ended in the utmosldisasler. The French avoided a general 
action; the English soldiers deserted, and as Ihe winter came on 
the Iroops perished from cold, hunger and disease. By 1374 
Ihe French had recovered nearly all of Iheir former possessions. 
England was tired of the war and of Ihe ceaseless expenditure it 
involved. II was with no little joy that Ihe Londoners heard* in 

cbar|r', agiir'.i July, 1375,^'* that pcace had been concluded. 

ij^^ ' In April, I376» a parliamenl mel, known as the Good Parlia- 

ment/^' and before graining supply it demanded an account of 
former receipts and expenditure. No less than three city alder- 
men were charged wilh malversation. Richard Lyons, of Broad 
Street ward, was convicted with Lord Latimer of embezzling 
the king's revenue, and sentenced to imprisonment and forfeiture 
of goods. ^'^ Adam de Bury» of Langbourn ward* who had 
twice served Ihe office of mayor, was charged wilh appropriating 
money subscribed for the ransom of the French king and fled 
to Flanders to avoid Irial;^'" whilst John Pecche of Walbrook 



^•^ WaKifigham. f. 315. 

^^^ LciicrBookG,fos. 297,293. 304b, 306b, 307. 

^*" Lciicr Book G, fo. 312b. Lcircr Boot H, fos. I7-I9b. 

^" The parliamenl was onginally ■vummoacd for ihc I2lh Fcbrjary, bjl did 

nol niccl before ihe 2S ApnI. The ctty inembei^ were John Pyel and WiriLam 

Walwonh, Aldermen, William Esux aad Adam Carlilc, commoners. — Lcllcr 

BookH. f6s.2S.29. 

^"^ Chron. Aaglia: fRolls Series No. 64). 7S. 79. 

"■' Wal^iagham i, 32J. Higdcn'i Polychroa (RolK Scnei No. 41 J, vui, 385. 
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ward wa^ convicled of iin exlornon^le exercise of a monopoly |2ii6| 

of sweel wines and his pateni annulled. All three aldermen were 

deposed from their aldermanries by order of an assembly of 

citizens composed of representatives from the various guilds and 

not from the wards.^'''' .\ new ■.>■,!£[□ of 

The guilds, indeed, were now clairaine a more direct partfcina- * =^"ii' t i = 
tion in the government of the city than they had hitherto enjoyed, iiir »ardb, imic- 
and their claini had given rise to so much commotion that the ''''*■"■ "'* 
king himself threatened to interpose. ^^^ The threat was not liked, 
and the citizens hastened to assure him that no disturbance had 
occurred in the city beyond what proceeded from reasonable 
debate on an open question^ and that to prevent the noise and 
tumult arising from large assemblies, they had unanimously de- 
cided that in future the Common Council should be chosen from 
the guilds and not otherwise/^ This reply was sent to the king 
by the hands of two aldermen — William Walworth and Nicholas 
Brembre — and six commoner s» and the following day [2 August) 
the king sent another fetter accepting the explanation that had 
been offered, and expressing a hope that the city would be so 
governed as not to require his personal intervention.^^' 

Not only was the common council to be selected in future by 
the guilds, but the guilds were also to elect the mayor and the 
sheriffs. The aldermen and the commons were to meet together 12071 
at least once aquarter,^''^ and no member of the common council 
was to serve on inquests, nor be appointed collector or assessor 
of a talliage. This last provision may have been due to the recent 
discoveries of malversation* but, however that may be» it was 



Chrou. Anglix (Rolli Series No. 64), pp. 94, 392. 



ssu 



Lcircr BookH,fo. 4^b. 



^^^ S« ihc kingMciicr, dated "Hadddc" Casilc,29 July, 1 376.— Lcilcr Book 
H, fo. 44. 

The names of ihc rcprcicnlalivci of ihc guilds forming ihc firil Common 
Council of Ihc kind arc placed on record. — LcHcc Book H, fos. 46b, 47. 
"" -IdJo.AAb. 
^^^ Lciicr Book H, fo. 46. 
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found to work so well thai il was more ihim once re-enacted.^^' 
These changes in ihe inlernal adminislration of the cily were 
avowedly made by virtue of Edward's charter^ which specifically 
Tlic aid i^iicri of gavc Ihe citizens a right to remedy hard ordefeclive customs. 

rcvrci^d ID in 11K4 ^^e powei" of the guilds in Ihe matler of eleclions lo the 

common council was nol of long duration. Before ten years had 
elapsed representation was made ihat the new syslem had been 
forced on the citizens^ and in 1384 it was resolved to revert to 

PcDce?dirL£& the old systcm of election by and from the wards. 

igiinbl Wicc 

Pcrcis ilic kLDp's Encouraged by the success which had so far altended their 

nisircii, iJ7fi. efforls of reform, the good parliament nexl attacked Alice Perers, 

the king's mistress. Of humble origin, and not even possessing the 
quality of good looks, this lady, for whom the medixval chroni- 
clers have scarcely a good word to say, nevertheless gained so 
complete a mastery over ihe king as to favour Ihe popular belief 
that she indulged in magic. Al lenglh her barefaced interference 
|70i] in public affairs led lo an award against her of banishment and 

forfeiture. Upon Ihe dissolution of the good parliament (6 July, 
1376), and the meeting of a new parliament, elected under the 
direct influence of the Earl of Lancaster, who once more gained 
Ihe upper hand now thai the Black Prince was dead, Alice Perers 
was allowed lo relurn. She was again in disgrace soon after 
Richard's accession, when her property, much of which consisted 
of real estate in the City, became escheated, and Ihecilizens of 



^^ -/rf..fos. 47, I6li Journal ll,fo. 39. 

^^" Ch[iilcr,dalcd26May, 15 Edward III,Jrr/>rap. 188. 

Lcilcr Book H, fo. 173. — The namc^ of ihoic circled b^ ihe wards lo the 
Commoii Council I wo years later (9 Ric. II), are lascrled on acedula belween 
membianes, I 5 arid 16, of Reas arid Memoranda, Roll A 27. 

WaKcrighain, i, 327. Chron. Anglix. pp. 142, 143. Modern wrilcrs, 
however, have discovered some gn^sd qualilies m iKls lady. — Sec Noles and 
Queries^ 7lh Series, vol. vii, pp. 449. el s^^g. 
''" Chron. Angli3:,p. 130. 

^" SeeHusi., RolK, 95. (1301 (I 301i 97. (9), 9S. (73) (741 (821, 109, (6H7) 
(S), also Wih of 'A'iltLam Bjrlon — Calendar of Wills, Coun of Husl., London, 
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London were promised redress for any harni she migln have done 
Ihem. She was afterwards married lo Sir William de Windsor, 
who, in 1376, had got himself inio trouble over a disturbance in 
Whiteftiar^ — a quarter of the city which, under the name of 
Alsatia^ became afterwards nolorious for riot^, and as the resort 
of bad chaiaclers. Towards ihe close of 1379 her sentence of 
banishmeni, never striclly enforced, was revoked and pardon 
extended lo her and her husband. ciiiner iciinddiiii 

In December, 1376, Ihe cilizens oblained a charier from the 
king, wilh the asseni of parliameni, granling that no sirangers dcc , 1376. 
(i.e. non-freemen) should Ihenceforlh be allowed to sell by retail 
within the cily and suburbs. This had always been considered 
a grievance, ever since free Irade had been granted lo merchanl 
strangers by Ihe parliament he id at York in 1335. hd'nili. 6ci*ccn 

Tne last year of Edward s reign was one of serious opposition 
between the City and Ihe selfish and unprincipled Lancasler. In noqi 
so far as the duke, wilh Ihe assistance of Wycliffe, meditaled a 
reform among the higher clergy, he mighl, if he would, have had 
the city with him. The citizens, like the great reformer himself, 
were opposed lo the practice of the clergy heaping up riches and 
inlermeddling with polilical matters. The duke, however, went 
out of his way lo hurl Ihe feelings of Ihe citizens, by proposing to 
abolish the mayoralty and otherwise encroach upon their liber- 
ties. Not content wilh this he look the occasion when Wycliffe 
was summoned to appear at St. Paul's (19 Feb., 1377), lo offer 
violence to Courlenay, iheir bishop. This so incensed Ihe cilizens 
that the meeting broke up in confusion. The nex.1 day the mob. 



"* Lcllcr Boot H,fo. 77b. 



*"' -/(/., fo. 47b. 

^"' Pal. Roll. 3Ric. II, part I. 

"Ul dc cclcro riou major. ariliqLio more, icd capilancja Londoni]^ hiJfcrclLir, 
clquod Marca: jjlus Angli? in iliacivilalc, aicul alibi, rcoa iirc^arcvalcrcucum 
Enulli^ pclLlionibus qux; manlFc&lc obviabani iirbia libcrlalibu^ cl immincbani 
civiuin dclnracnlo." — Chron. Anglic, p. 120. 
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Inlcrvicw bcl"Cizii 

the kiu^ Biid Ihi: 
[:il]Zfn^ li> cxpldlu 
mBllrni. 



now ihoroughly routed, hastened to Ihe Savoy where the duke 
resided. He happened, ho^^ever, lo be dining in the city at ihe 
time, wilh n certain John de Ypre. The company had scarcely 
sat down to their oyslers before a soldier knocked at Ihe door 
and warned Ihem of Ihe danger. They forth wilh jumped up from 
the table, Ihe duke barking hi^ ^hin^ (we are told) in so doing, 
and, making their way to the riverside, took boat for Kcnnington, 
where the duke sought proleclion in the house of the Princess of 
Wales. Thanks to the inlervention of the bishop, who appeared 
on Ihe scene, iheniobdid bul little serious harm, beyond ill-using 
a pricsl and some of Ihe duke's retainers whom they happened lo 
come across. 

The civic authorities were naturally anxious as to what Ihe 
king might say and do in consequence of the outbreak, and 
desired an interview in order to explain matters. Lancaster was 
opposed to any such interview laking place. The London mob 
had seized upon an escutcheon of Ihe duke, displayed in some 
public thoroughfaie, and had reversed it by way of signifying 
that it was the escutcheon of a traitor. This had particularly 
raised his anger. Neverlheless, in spite of his efforls lo prevent 
il, nn interview was accorded to a depiilalioii from ihe cily, of 
which John Philipot acted as spokesman. After drawing Ihe 
king's altenlion lo the Ihrealened attack on the privileges of the 
city, and the proposed subslilulion of a "caplain" for a mayor, 
Philipot offered an apology for the lale riot. [I had taken place, 
he said, without Ihe cognisance of Ihe civic aulhorities. Among 
a large populalion ihere were sure to be some bad characlers 
whom il was difficull to reslrain, even by ihe aulhority of the 
mayor, when once exciled. A mob acted afler Ihe manner of a 
tornado, flying hither and Ihither, bent on committing havoc at 
anybody's expense, even lis own, but, thank God! the duke had 
suffered no haim nor had any of his relinue been hurl. The king 



Chron. AnglJEc.pp. 1 2 3-1 2 X 397^ Walsingham. i, 32 ^ 

Chron. Anglii.rp. 125,398. 
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having li^lened lo ihe deputation* assured them in reply, Ihiit so 
far from wishing lo lessen Ihe privileges of llie city* he had a 
mind to enlarge Ihem. They were not to alarm themselves* but to 
go home and endeavour to preserve peace. On leaving the pres- 
ence Ihe depiilalion met the duke, wilh whom they interchanged 
courtesies. In the meanwhile lampoons on ihe duke were 
posted in the cily. The duke became furious and demanded the |2li| 
excommunication of the authors. The bishops hesilated through 
fear of Ihe mob, but at lasl the Bishop of Bangor was induced by 
representations made to him by leading citizens^ who wished il 
to be known that they did not approve of such libels, lo execute 

the duke's wishes. Arolhrr iner^ie* 

ivilli llir kLD° 31 

The duke was delerrained to have his revenge, and again the shcnc. 
citizens were summoned lo appear before the king, who was ly- 
ing at Shene. This lime they did nol gel off so easily. The mayor, 
Adam Slable, was removed* and Nicholas Brembre appoinled in 
his place. A fresh election of aldermen look place, and the 
City did penance for ihe receni in^ull lo ihe duke's escutcheon 
by offering, at the king's confidenlial suggeslion, a wax taper 
bearing the duke's arms in Sl Paul's. Even that did nol salisfy 
him; nay, il was adding insult to injury (he said), for such an acl 
was an honour usually paid lo one who was deadf The cilizens 
were in despair, and doubled if anything would satisfy him* shorl 
of proclaiming him king. Tlirtin|Edriiii,2i 



lure IITT. 



One of Ihe last ads of Edward was lo restore the Bishop of 
Winchester lo the temporalilies of which he had been deprived 
by Ihe duke, and Ihis resliliilion was made al the instance and by 
the influence of Alice Perers, who within a few weeks robbed 



'*^^ -/(/., pp. 127, I2S. 
*'-Chron. Anglia:,p. 129- 
*" LcUcc Book H,fos. 5S, 59. 

*'^Chro[i. AnglLa:,p. 134. 
^'^Chron. Anglii,p. 129. 
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her dying paramour of his finger rings and fled. 



^^^ -IiS.,pp. IJ6-I37,I42-143. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



F rn ir ill t III I \t- 

Shorflv after Edward had brealhed his last, a deputation froin 
the City wailed upon the Prince of Wales at Kennington. John 
Phiiipot again acted as spokesman, and after alluding to the loss 
which the country had recently sustained* and recommending the 
City of London — the "king'^ chamber" — to the prince's favour, 
begged him to assist in effecting a reconciliation with Lancaster. 
This Richard promised to do, and a few days later the deputation 
again waited on the yoimg king — this time at Shene, where 
preparations were being made for the late king's obsequies — and 
a reconciliation took place, the king kissing each member of the 
deputation* and promising to be their friend, and to look after the 
City's interests as if they were his own. Formal announcement 
of the reconciliation was afterwards made at Westminster, and 
Peter de la Mare, long a prisoner in Nottingham Castle, was set 
free, to the great joy of the citizens. rlir caroiuuDn of 

, . .-, -I CJ.L -± r-i'L J j.L'ir J I P]fliirdlJ,l6lulv. 

At the express wish of the citizens, Richard — the Londoners 
king," as the nobles were in the habit of cynically styling the new 
sovereign, for Ihe reason that he had ascended the throne more |2L]| 



Chrori. Auglir, pp. 146-149. The chromclcr cxprcsscv Ihc ulmosi joy 
and asloriL'vhincnl ill ihc sudden change in ihc duke's nunncr. Il was (he says) 
nothing Ic5s ihjn j miracle thai one who had so recently dciiiand{:d a present 
of precious clones and IDDlunsof wine, as ihc piice of his favour, should now 
appear so complaccnl. 
^" -/(/., pp. 150, 151. 
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by the iissistiince of Ihe boittgeoh Londoner Ihan of Ihe nobili- 
ty ' — look up hisquarlers airhe Tower, whence he proceeded in 
state to Westminsler for his coronalion. Greal preparalions were 
made in ihe city lo lender his progress through the streets one of 
excepliona] splendour. The claim of Ihe mayor iind citizens lo 
assisi the chief buller at Ihe baiiquel was discourleously refused 
by Robert Belknap^ Chief Justice of the Common Pleas» who 
blunlly told them thul they might be of service in washing up ihe 
pols iind pans. The cilizens had their revenge, however. They 
set up iin effigy of the man at a conspicuous arch or lower in 
Cheapside, in which he appeared to Ihe whole of Ihe procession 
as il passed on ils way lo Westminster, in the ignominious atlitude 
of vomiling wine. This was enough; the Londoners gained Ihe 
day, and were allowed to perform their customary services at the 
A cirj Loin ird banquet, and the mayor got h [s gold cup. ' 

pirliincnliry bup- 

phcE, njj. Richard was only eleven years of age when raised lo ihe 

Ihrone. A council was Iherefore appointed to govern in his name. 
Neither the Duke of Lancasler nor any olher of the king's uncles 
were elecled councillors, and, for a time, John of GaunI retired 
into comparative privacy. The lask of the council was not easy. 

12141 The French plundered Ihe coasi, and Ihe Scols plundered Ihe 

borders. Money was sorely needed. The City consenled lo 
advance the sum of £5,000 upon the security of the customs of 



"Liiu dome uses priccipiic obloqucbanur, diccnics Jam pcrpaucorum pro- 
cciuin corda fore cum Rcgc, cos solos sibi fidclc^ c^sc: quorum Rex bed 
ironicc, vocabalur a nonaulhs proccrcbu'v, co quod ipii jniillum juvisscnl cuin 
in coronalionc sua." — Wulwngham 1^ ZIO. Cj. Chion. Auglii, p. 2U0. 
^-" Chion. AngliB:,p. 153. 

'^-' Lib. Cjsi. II. 467, 468. II appears from ihc Cily Rccordi, Ihal ihc kiag's 
bullcr in ordinary could cluim rhc office of Coroner of ihc cily. — Sec Lcllcr 
Book H, fos. 68. 77b. 

■ The Isle of Wighl had been iurpnscd and lakcu. Rye hiid been caplurcd, 
HiislLugs had been deslro^cd by fire, and WLUchclsca would have fallen in- 
to ihc haad'v of ihe enemy bul for ihe bold defence made b^ ihe Abbol of 
Bailie.— WaJiingham I. 340-342; ChronAugha:, pp. 151. 166, 167. 
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the Poll of London and of cerlain plate and jewels, and when 
parliament mel (13 Oct., 1377) it made a liberal grant of two 
tenths and two fifteenths, which was to be collected without de- 
fay, on the understanding that Iwo treiisurers should be iippointed 
to superintend the due appliciition of the money. "' The two 
treasurers iippointed for this purpose were two citizens of note, 
namely, William Wat worth and John Philipol, of whose financial 
capability mention ha? already been made. ciiirier gjimcd la 

Before parliament broke up it gave its assent lo a new charter to 
the Cily. Foreigners (r.*'. non-freemenj were again forbidden 4 Dec, \3ii 
to traffic in the city among themselves by retail, and the City's 
franchises were confirmed and enlarged. So much importance 
was attached lo ihis charter that Brembre, Ihe mayor, caused its 
mam provisions to be published throughout the cily. rlir iuhsid> nkcn 

(lUl aF llie liind^ 

Lancaster soon became lired of playing a subordinate pari ^| ^ ii^o,,,, ,p^ 
in the governmeni of the kingdom. As a preliminary step to piiiIipdi. i3te 
higher aims, he conlrived, afler some lillle opposition, to obtain |2L5| 
Ihe removal of ihe subsidy granted by Ihe last parliameni, oiil of 
the hands of Walworlh and Philipot into his own, allhough these 
men had given no cause for suspicion of dishonourable conduci 
in Ihe execution of their public Irusl. PiirK.iLri:aiidji:iDf 



The energelic John Philipol soon found other work to do. 

The English coast had recently become infesled with a band of 
pu-ates, who, having already made a successful descent upon 



iDlir Plitlipol 



*" Lciicr Boot H, fos. 76-77, SI 

El dcpiilali sum ad hujiia pccuuix ciislodiani duo civcs London icnscs, 
scilicet Willclnija Walworlhc cl Johannes Philipol. — Chron. Anglix, p. 171 . 
Eighl Dihcrcilizcns, viz., Adam Lovckyn, William Tongc, Thomas Wclford, 
Robert Lucas, John Hadlcy, John Nonhamplon, John Organ, and John Scly, 
were apfDinlcd collcclofvof ihc Iwo fLflccnlhs. — LcMcr Book H,fo. 90. 
'•'^ Daicd 4 Dec, I 377. Prcscrvol ai ihc Guildhall (Bos No. 9). 
"'• Lciicr BookH,fo. 32. 

*'' Chron. Anglix, p. 194: Walsingham i, 367. II was siaicd before pailia- 
mcril, in I 378, lha( Walworth iind PhLlipol had laid out every penny of ihc 
subsidy. — Slubba,Conal. Hisl., ii, 445 nolc. 
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Scaiborough, were now seeking fresh advenliires. Philipol filled 
oul ii fleel iit his own expense, and purtiiig to sea succeeded 
in capluring The ringleader, a feiil which rendered him so 
popular us to excile the jealousy of the Duke of Lanciisler and 
other nobles. His fellow cilizens showed Iheir appreciation of his 
characler by electing him lo succeed Brembre in ihe mayorally 
FirimrB In ihc ciiy in October (137S). ' 

for and aSilnil llir . . i-^ ■ ^ c ^- _^ 

Djkr af Lincisirr ~"^ CLtizens Were, howcver, split up into faclions, one party, 

I37B. wilh Philipol and Brembre at his head, mainlaining a stubborn 

opposilion to Lancasler, whilst another, under the leadership 
of Walworth and John de Norlhiimpton, favoured the duke. 
These faclions were conlinually plolting and counler-plotling 
one againsi the olher. At Gloucester, lo which the duke had 

|2ifii brought the parliament in 1378, in the hope of escaping from ihe 

interference of the "ribald" Londoners, * Brembre was arraigned 
on a charge of having connived during his receni mayoralty al an 
attack made on Ihe house of Ihe duke's younger brother, Thomas 
of Wood slock. Earl of Buckingham, and aUhoiigh he succeeded 
in proving his innocence, Ihe earl and his paily continued to use 
threats, and Brembre, in order to smooth matlers over, con sen led 
to be miilcled in 100 marks. When Ihe malter was reporled lo ihe 
Common Council al home (23 Nov.), thai body nol only signified 
lis approval of his conduci — "knowing for certain Ihal it was for 
no demerits of his own, but for Ihe preservalion of Ihe liberlies 
of Ihe city, and for the eAlreme love which he bore il, thai he had 
undergone such labours and expenses," — but recouped him what 

The Eirl oi Buck- he had disbursed. 

ingliiin ird liii 



pimziDfi wiilidriiM ''^ Chron. AfiglJEcriri. 199, 2C>0. Philipol again showed hispalnolisra in L330, 
ird jjy providing money and arms for an cxpcdilion scnl lo a^&i5l ihc Duke of 

Brillariv. — /c/., p. 266. He died m ihe summer of 1 3S4. — Walsmgham. n, I 15. 
'^'"■"■'"' -L=,>c,B.ckH,fo.95. 

'^"' "El idciico locum ilium clegerani pr^mcdilalofaeinoii; ncLondonienae^, ii 

Loadoniis fuissel Parliamcnlum prsdiclum, sua auclorilale vel polenlia eonim 

conalua ullalenj5 impcdirenl." — WaKingham, i, 380. 

^" LeiicrBookH.fo. lOlb. (Mcnioriala, p. 427). 
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In course of time The earl and his followers succeeded in 
pcrsecLilmg Biembre lo a disgraceful death. At presenl Ihey 
conlented Ihemselves with damaging the triide of the city, so fiir 
us they could, by leaving the city en masse and wilhdniwmg 
their custom. The result wiis so disastrous to the citizens, more 
especially to Ihe hostel keepers and vicliuillers, that the civic au- 
thorities resolved lo win the nobles bEick to the city by wholesale 
bribery, iind, as the cily's "chamber" was empty, a siibsciiplion 
list was sel on foot to raise a fund for Ihe purpose. Philipot, the 
mayor, headed the lisl wilh £10, a sum just double that of any 
other subscriber. Six others, among them being Brembre (Ihe [i\7] 
earl's particuliu" enemy) iind Walworth, subscribed respectively 
£5; whilst Ihe resi conlributed sums varying from £4 down to 
five marks, the last menlioned sum being subscribed by Richard 
"Whylyngdon" of famous memory. Anoihrr cii> loin 

The granis made to the king by Ihe pai'liament at Gloucesler "^ f^.ooo, icb 
were soon exhausled by Ihe war, and recourse was had, as usual, 
to the City. In February, I 379, the mayor and aldermen were sent 
for to Westminster. They were told thai the king's necessities 
demanded an immed iaie supply of money, and that Ihe Duke of 
Laiicasler and the resi of Ihe nobility had consenled toconlribute. 
What would ihe Cily do? After n brief consultation apail, the 
mayor and aldermen suggested thai Ihe usual course should be 
followed and Ihat they should be allowed to consull the general 
body of the citizens in Ihe Guildhall. Evenlually ihe City con- 
sented to advance another sum of £5,000 on the same security as 
before, bul any tax imposed by parliament at its next session was 
to be laken as a sel off. ^ rlir pall-ia< of 

At Ihe session of parliament held in April and May (1379), 
the demand for further supply became so urgent thai a poll-tax 
was imposed on a graduated scale according to a man's dignity, 
ranging from len marks or £6 Is. 4ti. imposed on a duke, lo a 



13 79 



*" LcUci Book H, fos. 109b. 1 10. 

*" -Id.Jos. J07, 108, 109. 
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groal or four pence which ihe poorest peasant was called upon lo 
pay. The mayor of London, assessed as an earl, was to pay £4; 
and the aFdermen, assessed as barons, £2. The sum Ihus furnished 
by thecily amounted to less than £700, '' and the whole amount 

|7i(| levied on the country did not exceed £22,000, a sum far short of 

Renewal oF iiir whal had been anticipated. 

■*"■'" '^^^ In the following year (1380) Ihere was a recurrence lo Ihe 

old method of raising money, but this proving slill insufficient 
a poll-lax was again resorled lo. This time, the smallest sum 
exacted was not less ihan ihree groats, and was payable on ev- 
eryraan, woman and unmarried child, above the age of fifteen, 
throughoLiI Ihe counlry. The amouni Ihu^ raised in the cily and 
liberlies was jusi over £1000. The lax was especially irrilaling 

Tiicpeihariirr'c.li from its iuquisitor ial characler, and led to serious consequences. 
The country was already suffering under a general discontent, 
when a certain Wat Tyler in Kent siruck down a collector of Ihe 
poll-lax, who altempled in an indecent manner to discover his 
daughter's age. This was the signal for a revolt of the peasants 
from one end of England to Ihe other, not only against payment of 
this particular lax, but against laxes and landlords generally. The 
men of Essex joined forces wilh those of Kent on Blackhealh, 
and thence marched on London. Wilh the aid of sympathisers 
within Ihe City's gates, Ihe effected an enlrance on the night 
of the 12th of June, and made free wilh the wine cellars of 
the weallhier class. The next day, the rebels, more mad than 
drunk, (non tarn ebrii quam demenles), stirred up the populace lo 
make a raid upon the Duke of Lancaster's palace of the Savoy. 
This they sacked and burnt to the ground. They next vented 
their wrath upon Ihe Temple, and afterwards upon ihe house 

12191 of the Knighl's Hospitallers at Clerkenwell. In the meantime 

reinforcements were gathering in E^sex under Ihe leadership of 
one known as "Jack Straw," and were hurrying lo London. At 



order Wil T^lrr, 



'•^ -/</.. fos. lilb, 113. 

*" LciicrBookH.fos. I2S, 132. 
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Mile End ihey were mel (14 June) by The young king himself, 
who sel OLiI from Ihe Tower for that purpose, accompanied by a 
retinue of knighls and esquires on horseback, as well us by his 
mother in a drawn vehicle. The rebels demanded Ihe surrender 
of all traitors lo the king. To this Richard gave his asseiil, and 
having done so returned to the city lo take up his qiiailers al 
the Wiirdrobe, neiir Ciistle Baynard, whilst the rebels, availing 
ihemselves of Ihe king's word, hurried off to the Tower. There 
they found Simon of Sudbury, Archbishop of Canterbury, and he 
iind others were beheaded on Tower Hill. The rest of the day and 
the whole of ihe next were given up to plunder and massiicre, 
so thai Ihe narrow streets were choked with corpses. Among 
ihose who perished ill the hands of Ihe rebels was Richai'd Lyons, 
the deposed iilderman. Al lengthy on the evening of Saliirdiiy, 
the 15th, when the king had ridden lo Smithfield iiccompanied 
by Walworth, the mayor, and a large retinue in order to discuss 
miitlers with Wat Tyler (the Essex men had for Ihe most part 
returned home), an altercation hiippened to arise between Tyler 
and one of the royal suite. Words were about to lead to blows 
when the mayor himself interposed, and summarily executed the 
king's order lo arresi Tyler by bringing him to Ihe ground by a 
fatal blow of his dagger Deprived of their leader the mob became 
furious, and demanded Walworth's head; the mayor, however, 
contrived to slip back into the Cily, whence he quickly returned 
with such a force that ihe rioters were surrounded and compelled [2201 
to submit. The king intervened to prevent further bloodshed, 
and knighled on (he field not only Walworth, but also Nicholas 
Brembre, John Philipol and Robert Launde. The same day a 
royal commission was issued to enquire into Ihe lale not and to 



The sloryof Ihe insurrcclJDri iiridcr Will T^lcr, and of hiidcalh al ihc haads 
of Wal*orlh, as lold la Lcllcr Book H, fo. 133b (Memorials, pp. 449-451), 
vancv in yjmc parlicLilars from ihal given by Wj] Bingham (i, 454-465), and in 
Lhc Chroaicon Auglir (pp. 285-297). 
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Oldcrs given for bring (he offenders lo account. ^^ 

safcguird I ng Ihc 

ciiy -20 June Ordcrs were given on Ihe 20th June lo each iilderman to pro- 

vide men-al-arms and archers to guard in turns the cily's gates, 
and to see that no armed person entered Ihe city» except those 
who declared on oath thai Ihey were aboul lo join Ihe king's ex- 
pedilion iigainst the rebels. In Ihe meantime, ihe aldermen were 
to niake returns of all who kept hostels in their several wards. 
In a list, containing nearly 200 names of divers persons of bad 
character, who hiid lefl Ihe cily by reiison of the insurreclion, 
there appear Ihe names of two servants of Henry "Greiiecobbe." 
The name is far froni common, and we shall not perhaps be 
far wrong in conjeclurmg Ihal ihe owner of it wiis n reliilion 
of William "Gryndecobbe," who led Ihe insurgents against the 
abbey of Si. Albans iind compelled ihe abbol lo surrender ils 

CDnre&iian mdr charler. * 

"Jack Straw," on being broughl before Ihe mayor, was induced 
by promises of masses for Ihe good of his soul, to confess Ihe 
nalure of ihe intentions of ihe rioters, which were to use ihe 

17211 king's person as a stalking horse for drawing people to their 

side, and eventually to kill him and all in authority throughout 
the kingdom. The mendicant friais, who were believed lo be 
at Ihe bottom of the insurrection, were alone lo be spared. 
Wat Tyler was lo be made king of Kent, whilst others were lo 
be placed in similar positions over Ihe rest of the counties. The 
mayor sentenced him to be beheaded. This done, his head was 

Pc^ul'.iDii Df set up on London Bridge, where Wat Tyler's already figured. 

IceliriE 3°iirEl llir 
Lcillirds lEler llir 



The discontent which had given rise lo the peasants' re volt, had 

supiircb'iK.ii oE iiir been fanned by Ihe attacks made by Wycliffe's "simple priests" 



1112. 



liiJ 



LciicrBookH,fo. 134. 



"^^ -IiL.fo. 134b. 

^'^ Plca^ iind Mem., Roll A 24, mcmbr. 9. 

'''" WaKinghani, i, 467^34; 11, 23. 
*■" WaKinghiiJii. iL, 13. 
'" -/J.. 11,9, 10. 
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upon Ihe rich and idle clergy. The levolr occasioned a bilter feel- 
ing among ihe landlord cki^s againsi Wycliffe and his followers, 
and after its suppression Ihe Lollards were made The objecl of 
much animadversion. Their preaching was forbidden, and 
Wycliffe was obliged To relire To his country parsonage, where 
he continued lo labour wilh his pen for the cause he had so much 
at hearty until his death in 1384. rcEdcdis ld ihe cny 

durml Horlliirrp- 

The majority of Ihecilizens favoured thedoclrines of Wycliffe mn^ f,,^, ^,,,. 
and his followers and endeavoured lo carry Ihem out. The Duke ^"'ly iJai-i3E2 
of Lancaster had no real sympathy with Ihe Lollards; he only 
wished to make use of them for a polilical purpose. It was 
otherwise with the Londoners* and with John de Norlhampton, a 
supporter of the duke, who succeeded lo the may or ally soon after 
Ihe suppression of iherevoll. Under North amplon — a man whom 
even his enemies allowed to be of stern purpose, nol truckling to 
those above him* nor bending to his inferiors, — many reforms 12211 
were carried out, ecclesiastical as well as civil. 

The ecclesiastical courts having grossfy failed in their duty, 
Ihe citizens themselves, fearful of God's vengeance if matters 
were allowed to continue as they were, undertook the work of 
reform within Ihe city's walls. The fees of the city parsons were 
cut down. The fee for baptism was not to exceed forly pence, 
whilst that for marriage was not as a general rule to be more than 
half a mark. One farthing was all thai could be demanded for 
a mass for the dead, and Ihe priest was bound to give change 
for a half-penny when requested or forego his fee. Sleps 
were taken at the same time to improve the moralily of the 
city by ridding the sireels of lewd women and licentious men. 



"^LcircrBookHJos. 149b. 150. 



"Homo duri cocdia cl aslLilus, clalus propter diviliu^ cl supcrbus, qui ncc 
infcnoribus adquic^cic, ace aiifciionini [iUcgalJDnibuA sivc monilia fla:li 
valcrcl quin quod inccpcral proprio ingcnio lorvo proposilo ad qucmcunquc 

fiucm pcrduccrc nilcrclur." — Walslngham. 11, 65. 
*"''' Lcucr BookH,fo. 144. (Mrmorid^. p. 463J. 
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On Ihe occasion of n firsi offence, ciilprils of either sex were 
subjecled lo Ihe ignominy of having their hair cropt for fulure 
idenlificiition* and then conducted with rough nnisic Through ihe 
public thoroughfares* the men to the pillory and Ihe women lo 
the "thewe." Afler a Ihird conviclion, Ihey were made to abjure 
the City altogelher. [t was during Norlhaniplon's first year 
of the raayorally Ihat Ihe citizens succeeded in breaking down 
the monopoly of the free fish-mongers. A number of "dossers" 
or baskets for carrying fish were also seized because Ihey were 
deficieni in holdingcapacily, and on thai accouni wereciilculaled 

[7231 to defraud Ihe purchaser. Bui, although a mayor in Ihosedays 

exercised, no doubt, greiiter power in the municipal government 
than now, we nnisl be ciireful lo avoid the common misliike of 
altribuling to the individuiility of Ihe mayor for the time being 

Noriiiirppiori rr- whiil was really Ihe action of the citizens as a body corporiite. 

kirf^ccQuc&i oci ^" October, I 382, Norlhampton was elected mayor for the sec- 

I3S?' ond time* and Philipol, his rival* eilher resigned or was deprived 

of his iildermancy. His re-eleclion was at the king's express 
wish. On Ihe 6lh he wrote to the sheriffs* aldermen iind commons 
of Ihe city mtinialing that, whilst anxious to leave ihe citizens 
free choice in ihe malter of election of Iheir mayor, he would be 
personally gratified if their choice fell upon the oulgomg may- 
or. At firsi Norlhamplon declined re-etection* bul he afterwards 
consented lo serve anolher year on receiving a wrilten request 
from Ihe king. ' His hesilalion was probably due lo Ihe factious 
state of the city. Brembre and Philipot were not his onEy enemies. 



'^LciicrBookH,fo. 146b. 
'"''' -/d.*fos. 153-154. 



WaKingham, ii, 71. From Ihe Cily's Records il appears Ihal early m I 383, 
'A''illiam Bare! wa'v alderman of Phi[Lpol\ ward (Corahiill, bul in ihe following 
year, \vhea Brcmbrc succeeded to his nia^orall^, and ihe so-called "kmg's 
pany" \ta& again in Lhe ascendani, Phihpol [igain jppears as aldeiman of his 
old ward, continuing in office unlil his dcalh (12 Sepl., I 3S4), when he was 
succeeded by John Role.— Lclicr Book H, fos. 163, 174. 
''''' LeiicrBookH,fo. 155b. 
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Another alderman, Nicholas Exion, of Queenhithe Ward, had re- 

cenlly been removed from his iildermaiicy for opprobrious words 

used to Northampton during his first mayoralty. A petition had 

been laid before the Court of Common Council in August, I 3S2, 

when EMon hhnself being present, and seehig Ihe turn affairs 

were taking, endeiivoured to anticipiite the judgment of the court, [224j 

by himself asking to be exonerated from his office, declaring at 

the same time that he had offered a large sum of money to be 

releiised at his election in the first instiince. The court wishing 

for further lime to consider the matter adjourned. At its nest 

meeting a similar petition was again presented, but the court 

hesitated to pronounce judgment in the absence of Exton, who 

wiis summoned to appeal" at the next Common Council. When 

the court met -igain, it was found that Exton had ignored the 

summons. Judgment was, therefore, pronounced in his absence 

and he was deprived of his aldermancy. Bjcrriuc '.uccrrd^ 

Atthecloseof Northampton's second mayoralty [Oct. 13S3), fJ^'ii'»'"ni^'' '" '"^ 
his place was taken by his rival, Nicholas Brembre, and a ljh] 
general reversal of the order of things took place. The free-fish- 
mongers recovered their ancient privileges, and thejudgment 
passed upon Exion as weil as a similar judgment passed upon 
another alderman, Adain Carlile, were reversed. RicbirdE iccond 

Soon after Brembre's election the king confirmed the City's ''""" '" "" '^"■ 

" ^ 2b Nov . llii 



"°LcircrBookH,fo. 154. 



"' Lcircr Bnxik H, fo. I&S. Three years later, "the folk of ihc Mercciye of 
LondDfi" complained lo parbanicnl ihjl Brembre ;irid his "upberers" had on 
ihis occasion oblamed his eleclion by force — "ihrough debiile and slrenger 
paitye." — (Rol., Pari, in, 225). There is no cudence of ihis in ihc Cily's 
Records, although there appears lo have been a distuibance al his rc-eleclion 
in 1384. Il may be lo ihis Ihal ihc Mercers' pclilion refers. Il is noteworthy IhaL 
al the nme of his eleclioa in 1 3^3. Brembre was nol an aldcnnan. jjlhcugh in 
ihe previoii'v year, and again \a ihe yciir following his clcclioa, he is recorded 
as Aldermaa of Bread Sircel Ward. — LeUcrBook H,fos. 140, 163, 174. 

~ Brcvcqjod piscenarii liberlaliscivilalisLondonix exerceani arlem suam ul 
consucvciunl. Daled 27 Nov.. I 3S3.— Lcller Book H, fo. 172. 
"' -/(/., fos. I54-I54b, 176-177. 
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libeilies by chiirler* which had the assent of parliamenL Two 
|22ii years previously ihe citizens had besoughl Ihe newly-married 

queen to use her iiilerest with Richard to that end. Her good 
offices, as well as the fact that the City had recenlly advanced 
to the king the sum of 4,000 maiks, on the securily of ihe 
royal crown and olher things* may have been instrumenlal in 
PcDc?edin£& obtaining for the citizens this fresh confirmation of their rights. 

iS^.irEi Nariii.mp- ^^ January (1384) Northamplon was bound over to keep Ihe 

peace in the sum of £5,000; but in Ihe following month he 
was put under arrest (togelher with his brother, known as Robert 
"Cumberton," and another), for raising a disturbance in ihe City, 
and sent to Corfe Castle. For Norlhampton's arrest, as well 
as for Ihe summary execution of a certain John Conslantyn, a 
cordwainer, who had been convicted of taking a leading part in 
the disturbance, Brembre received a letter of indemnity from the 
king. The riot had one good effect. [I roused public opinion 
against monopolies and restriction of irade to such an extent* Ihat 
Richard very soon afterwards caused Ihecily lo be opened freely 
to all foreigners (i.e.^ non-freemen) wishing to sell fish or other 

Trial aE Narlbimp- vicluals. 

iDn iiRfadjig. j^ August(13S4)the opinion of each individual member of the 

Common Council was laken on oath, as lo whether il would be 
to the advantage or disadvanlage of the city if Norlhampton were 

122*1 allowed lo relurn; and it was unanimously found Ihat his return 

would breed dissension ralher than peace and unity. Armed 
wilh this plebiscite the mayor and a number of citizens, whom 
the king had summoned by name, attended a council at Reading 



^^D[iicd26 Wov, 7Ric. II. PrcscrHcdalihcGuildhalMHosNo.9). 

"•^^ PIca'v and Mem., Roll A 27, mcmbr. 3 dors. 

^^^ LciicrBookH,fos. 166. I&7. 

''^'^ Plcj^ and Mem., Roll A 27, mcmbr. 3. 

^^^ Wrii daicd 9 Fcbmaiy; Lciicr Bos H, fo. 173b. 

"^ -/d.,fos. 173b, 174b. 

**" -!d..ia. 174. 

*^' LciicrBookH.fo. 179. 
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for the purpose of determining the fale of North amplon. The ac- 
cused coiilenled himself with objecting to senlence being passed 
against him in the absence of his patron the Duke of Lancaster. 
This, however, availed him nothing, and he was senlenced to 
perpeliiiil imprisonment in Tmlagel Caslle. Anolher authori- 
ty states thai the mayor brought with him lo the council a man 
named Thomas Husk orUsk (whose name, by the way, does not 
appear in the lisl which the king forwarded to ihe mayor), who 
made a number of charges against Northampton. The prisoner 
so far forgot himself in ihe royal presence as to call Usk a liar, 
and to challenge him to a duel. Matters were not improved by 
Northampton's appeal for delay in passing sentence upon him in 
the absence of the Duke of Lancaster. Richard flushed crimson 
with anger at the proposal, declaring Ihat he was ready to sit 
in judgment upon the duke no less Ihan on Northampton, and 
forthwilh ordered the laller's execulion^ and Ihe confiscation of 
his goods. The senlence would have been earned oul bill for 
the timely inlercession of the queen, who flung herself at her 
husband's feet and begged for the prisoner's life. The queen's 
prayer was granted, and Norlhamplon was condemned to per- 
petual imprisonment and remitted to Corfe Caslle. Thence, al 
Ihe beginning of September, he was removed lo Ihe Tower |227| 
of London, where two of his partisans, John More, one of the 
sheriffs, and Richard Northbury, recently arrested, were lodged. i= comniiiicd la 

The Chief Justice, Tressilian, hesitated to take any t^leps T""»B=I'^'''^I'^ 
against the prisoners, one of whom had already been tried and 
senlenced, asserting that Ihe matter lay within the jurisdiction 
of Ihe mayor. His scruples, however, on this ^core were easily 
set aside, and on Ihe lOth September, each of the prisoners was 
senlenced to be drawn and hanged. No sooner was sentence 
passed Ihan the chancellor, Michael de la Pole, entered on the 
scene, and proclaimed that the king'^ grace had been extended 



"'Lcircr G(jotH,fG. 179b, Wiilaingham, 11, II&. 

*^' Hidgcn, Pol^chion. (Rolls Scries No. 41), ix, 45 seq. 
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to ihe prisoners. Thai (here lives would be spared, bill Ihat they 
would be imprisoned imlil further favour should be shown them. 
They were accordingly sent off to various fortresses; Norlhiimp- 
ton to Tintiigel Castle in Cornwall, Northbury to Corfe Castle, 
and More to Nottingham; and all this arose, says Ihe Chronicler, 
from Ihe rivalry of fishmongers. 

When Brembre sought re-election to Ihe mayoralty in October, 
1384, he found a formidable competitor in Nicholas Twyford, 
with whom he had not always been on the besi of terms. [l was 
in 137S, when Twyford was sheriff and Brembre was occupying 
the mayoralty chair for the first time, that ihey fell out, the 
occasion being one of those trade disputes so frequent in ihe 
City's annals. A number of goldsmiths and pepperers had come 
to loggerheads in St. Paul's Churchyard during sermon time, and 
Ihe mayor had committed one of the ringleaders to the compter. 
The culprit, however, happened to be, like Twyford, a goldsmith, 
and was one of his suite. Twyford resenled his man being sent 
to prison, and for his pains got arrested himself. [l was felt 
that the election would be hotly contested and might lead to 
dislurbance. Besides the customary precept issued by Ihe mayor 
forbidding any to appear who were no! specially summoned, 
the king took the precaution of sending John de Nevili, of Roby, 
to the Guildhall lo see thai Ihe election was properly conducted. 
In spite of all precautions, however, a disturbance took place, 
and some of ihe rioters were afterwards bound o'^er to keep 
the peace. It is said thai Brembre himself secreled a body 
of men in the neighbourhood of the Guildhall, and that when 
he found the election going againsi him, he signalled for them, 



'''^ "Hxc aulcm omma aibi Firii pTocjrarjnl xmuli piscarii, ul diccbabur, quia 
per ilioa ■vlclil qunsd ars cl {:un JCDCum cranl dcslmclx." — Higdcn, is, 49. 
*" Lciicr Book H. fo. 92. (Mcmonali, pp. 415-417). 

Lcllcr Book H, fo. 182. The names of Ihosc specially summonciJ aic i^l out 
in Picas and Mem., Roll A 27, mcmbr. 15. 
^^' Plca^ and Mem., Roll A 27, mcmbr. 4, 5 and 6. 
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and Twyford's supporlers were compelled to flee for safely, and 
ihiit Ihus The eleclion was won. Nolhing of ihis appears in 
the City's Records, where Brembre's re-election is entered in the 
manner of Ihe day. PeiriMcd rffarrE la 

In I 385 Brembre was again elecled mayor, and conlinued in '^""' """""^p- 
office until Oclober, 1386, when he was succeeded by his friend Mjrcii, ije6 
and ally, Nicholas Exton. This wa^ ihe fourth and last time 
Brembre was mayor. In the meanlhne, the Duke of Lancaster 
and his party had renewed iheir effort? to effecl Ihe release of 
Northainpton and of his fellow prisoners. More and Norlhbury, \229\ 
on the underslandinglhatthey were not to come near the City, and 
Brembre again look Ihe opinion of the aldermen and commons 
severally as lo the probable effect of Ihe release of ihe prisoners. 
This occurred in March, 1 386, when il wa^ unanimously resolved 
that danger would result to the city if Northampton was allowed 
to come within 100 mile^ of it. The resolulion caused much 
annoyance lo Ihe duke, who characterised it as unreasonable and 
outrageous, and led lo some heated correspondence. II had, 
however, the desired effect of at least postponing the release of 
the prisoners. " .\ haak of ordi- 

A few monlhs after Exion had taken Brembre's place as mayor "'""' ^^^'""' '^ 

liitilre. bjrrilliy 

(Oct., 1386), the new mayor raised a commotion by ordering a ojdcroFmyDj.E)- 
book called "Jubilee," which Northampton is supposed to have i^" m^'^h h^t. 
compiled — or caused to be compiled for Ihe better government 
of Ihe Cily, lo be publicly biiriil in Guildhall yard.^'^ The 
cordwainers of London, staunch supporters of Norlhampton (the 
leader of the riot which led to Northampton's arrest in 1384 was 



^Higdcri, 1^.50, 51. 
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Lcircr BookH,fo. IS2. 

Lcircr BookH,fo. 198b. 

Picas arid Mem.. RoH A 27, mcmbr 2&. 



Lcllcrs palcnl of pardon received ihc king's sign manual on the 3 June, I 3S6 
(Lcllcr Book H, fo. 216), bul Ihe prisoners were nol released before April in 

rhc folJowiag year. — See Higden.Polychron. ix, 93. 
^■* Lcller Book H, fo. 214. (Memorials P 494J. 
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a cordwainer), compliiined lo parliameni of Exion. The book, 
said Ihey, " comprised all the good arlicles perliimmg lo llie good 
government of fhe City," which Exton and all the aldermen had 
sworn to maintain for ever, and now he and his accomplices had 
burnt it without consent of the commons, to the annihilation of 

17301 many good liberties, franchises, and customs of the City. "* The 

book had iilreiidy been subjected to revision in June, 1 384, when 

Fjrilicr rffon^ Id Brembre wiis mayor; it was now utterly destroyed. 

iDns rcka'.r 1337 ^^ I 3E7 efforts Were again made lo secure Northampton s 

release, and this lime with success. On the ] 7lh April Exlon 
reported to the Common Council that Lord Zouche was actually 
engaged in canvassing the king for the release of Northampton 
and his allies. The Council thereupon unanimously resolved to 
send a letter to Lord Zouche, on behaif of the entire commonalty 
of the City, praying him to desist from his suit, and assuring 
him of their loyalty to the king even unto death. It also 

resolved lo send a deputation on horseback lo the king, who was 
at "Esthamstede," lo ask his favour for the City, and lo beg of 
him not to annul the chailers which he had already given to the 
citizens, more especially as touching the release of the prisoners 

HociiiirrpiDri id in queslion. 

On the 4th May the Recorder, William Cheyne, reported lo 
the Common Council assembled in the upper chamber of the 
Guildhall the result of the interview with the king. The deputa- 
tion had been received most graciously, and the mayor had been 
particularly successful in his speech, setting forth the dangers 
thai wouid inevitably ensue, both to the king and to the city, 
if pardon were granted lo Norlhampton and his friends. The 
king had replied that he would lake good precautions for himself 



Ircc. 17 .\pj]l. 
I3i7. 



^ ^ Roi. Pari. iii,2:7.ciicd by Riley in his "Mcraoiials," p. 494, noic. 
'''^ Lciicr Book H. fo. 176b. 

This Idler, which was diilcd ihc 27 AprEl, was dclivcrol lo Lord Zouche 
al his houu by John Rcchc, Commori Plciidcr, and Ralph Slrode and John 
Harwell, Serge anl^-al-Arms. — Lcller Book H, fo. 2 J 5b. 
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before he griinted them their liberty; ^^ and wilh this answer the \i3i] 
citizens had to beconlent. The answer was iin evasive one» if il be 
true, as one authority states^ fhat on Ihe 27lh April — the day on 
which the mayor had informed Ihe cilizens of Ihe inlervenlion of 
Lord Zouche — Northamplon had received his paidon and been 
restored to his property. His friends remained slill unsatisfied, 
and plagued the king for more favourable terras to such a degree 
thiit Richard ordered (7 Oct.) proclamation to be made in the 
city against any further entreaties being made to him on the 

subject. Lrlln fjoin llic 

Two days before the order for this proclamation, the king was "'^'" '" "'^ ^'"^ 
informed by letter of the nature of a fresh oath of allegiance 
that had been taken by the raayor, aldermen, and commonalty 
of the city. He was furthermore exhorted to give credence to 
what Nicholas Brembre might inform hira as to the state and 
government of the city, since there was no one better informed 
than Brembre on the subject riir kirgs reply, t 

To this the king sent a gracious reply. He had iearnt with °'^' 
much pleasure from Nicholas Brerabre of the allegiance of the 
citizens, which he trusted would continue, as he would soon have |2J2| 
good reason for paying a visit to the city in person. He had heard 
that the new sheriffs were good and trusty men» and he expressed 
a hope that at the approaching election of a mayor they would 
choose one of whom he could approve, otherwise he would 



"Super qiiD dominus Rc\ rc&fDmdil qunnd h{:cl in su j fiolCvUlc fucral cum 
ipsis, Johannc, Johanric cl Ricjndo agcrc graciosc bene Ijmcn wbi providcrcl 
piiusquam ford ci'vgriicLam conccssums." — Lcllcr Book H, fb. 215b. 
^'^ Higdcn. Pol^chion. is, 93. 
*" Lcllcr Book H,fo. 222. 

The oalh as sc( ojl in ihc Idler lo Ihe king differs from another copy of 
ihc oalh^ which inimediulcLv precedes ihc Idler in Lcllcr Book H. fos. 220b, 
221i a clause having been subscqucnll^ jdded lo the laMcr lo ihe effecl ihal 
ihc swearer abjured ihc opinions of Norlhaniplon and his followers^ aad would 
oppose ihcir idum wilhin Ihc bounds and limils scl oul in Ihe king's Idlers 
f alcnl. 
^^' Lcllcr Book H, fo. 222. 
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decline to receive the mayor-elect al his presenliilion. He not 
only forbade any further enlreiilies to be made lo him louching 
Northampton* More and Norlhbury, but commissioned enquiry 
to be made as lo their property in Ihe city. He was especially 
gratified to learn thai, in accordance with his request, ihey had 
appoinled Thomas Usk (ihe chief witness iigainst Northampton) 
to the officeof under-sheriff, and promised that such appoinlment 
should not be drawn into precedent. The citizens were not slow 
to tiike Ihe hint about Ihe election of a new mayor, and Exlon 

The FBriiamcni di was Continued in office. " 

Greal discontent had arisen meanwhile in the country at the 
lavish expenditure of the king, wilhoul iiny apparent resull in 
viclories abroad, such as had been gained in the glorious days of 
his predecessor. A cry for reform and retrenchment was raised, 
and found a champion in Ihe person of the Duke of Gloucester, 
the youngesi of Ihe king's uncles. At his instigation, the par- 
liament which assembled on Ihe I si Oclober, 1386, demanded 
the dismissal of the king's ministers, and read him a lesson on 
constilulional government which ended in a Ihreal of deposition 
unless Ihe king should mend his ways. Richard was at Ihe time 
only Iwenly-one years of age. In Ihe impetuosity of his youlh 
he is recorded as having contemplated adastardly attempt upon 

17331 the life of his uncle, whom he had grown to hate as the cause 

of all his difficulties. A plan was laid, which is said lo have 
received Brembre's approbation, for beguiling the duke into the 
city by an invitation to supper, and then and there making away 
with him, but the duke was forewarned. The chronicler who 
records Brembre's complicity in this nefarious design against 
Gloucester's life also relates that Exton, who was mayor, refused 

Appoirimcni of a to havc anything to do with it. 

Cddi mliEliiii aF Rr- 
|cnc>. 

III? CorriTILE&IDD 

dcclirrd ]lk|al 



Before Ihe end of Ihe session, parliament had appointed a 
commission, with Gloucester at its head, lo regulate the govern- 
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mem of Ihe country and Ihe king's household. This very iiiilurally 
excited the wrath of Ihe hot-headed king, who immediately set 
to work, to form a party in opposition to the duke. In August of 
the next year (1387) he obtained a declaration from five of the 
justices to the effect thai the commission was illegal. On the 2Sth 
October he sent the Archbishop of York and the Earl of Suffolk 
into the city to learn whether he could depend upon the support 
of the citizens. The answer could not have been regarded as un- 
favourable, for» on the 10th November, the king paid a personal 
visit to the city and was received with great ceremony. On the 
following day (11 Nov.) orders were given to the aldermen of 
the City to assemble the men of their several wiirds, to see that 
they were suitably aimed according to their rank and estate, and 
to make a return of the siime in due course. iiif fc]n|', idvi^en 

On the 14th Gloucester formally charged the king's five coun- 
sellors — the Archbishop of York, the Duke of Ireland, Ihe Earl 
of Suffolk, Chief Justice Tress ilian and Nicholas Brembre* "the 
false London knight," with treason. The king retaliiited by 
causing proclamation to be made to the effect that he had taken 
these same individuals under his own protection* and that no one 
should harm them save at his own periL This protection was 
extended also to the king's uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, and 
the Earls of Arundel and Warwick, the impeaching parties. rlir myor jnd ai- 

On the 28lh the mayor and aldermen were summoned to 
proceed lo Windsor forthwith, to consult upon certain matters hdv. 
very weighty {cerleines liesc hay geci antes muli/s). The City's 
archives contain no record of what took place at the interview, but 
it appeals that the object of the conference was to ascertain how 
many men-at-arms the city would be likely to furnish the king at 
a crisis. The answer given by the mayor was not encouraging; the 
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citizens were merchants and craftsmen, and not soldiers, save for 
the defence of Ihe cily itself; and the mayor straighlway asked 

Richud obligfd In the king's permission to resign his office. 

Finding Ihat he could not rely on any assistance from the 
Londoners — whom Wahingham describes as fickle as a reed, 
siding at one time wilh Ihe lords and at another lime with Ihe 
king ' — Richard was driven lo temporise. He had already 
promised thai in ihe next parliament his unfortunate advisers 

[73^1 shonld be called to acconni, but long before parliameni met (3 

Feb., 13SS), four out of the five culprits had made good their 
escape — at least for a time. Brembre alone was laken. He had 
aniicipaled Ihe blow by making over all his properly al home and 
abroad to certain parties by deed, dated the 1 5th October, 1387, 

The Jorda ippcllirii ]^o doubt, upon a secrel trust. 

idrBLiicd iuro >\,c Nolwithslanding the evident coolness of Ihe citizens towards 

him, Richard determined lo leave Windsor and spend Christmas 
at Ihe Tower. He would be safer ihere, and less subject lo ihe 
dominating influence of Ihe Duke of Gloucester and the Earls 
of Arundel, Notlingham, Warwick and Derby, who objected 
to his shaking off the fellers of the commission. As soon as 
his intenlion was known, these five lords — who, from having 
been associated in appealing against Richard's counsellors, were 
styled "appellant" — haslened to London, and drawing up their 
forces outside the city's walls, demanded admillance. Afler some 
little hesitation, Ihe mayor determined to admit Ihem, defending 
his action lo the king by declaring that they were his true liege 

Tiic lordi i\ ilir men and friends of Ihe realm. 

GjLidhail, IE J.E., On the 18th January, 1 388, the lords appeared at Ihe Guildhall, 



^•^HLsdcn-Polychrou. ix, IOS-109. 
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iiccompiinied by ihe Archbishop, Ihe Bishops of Ely, Hereford, 

Exeter* and others. The Archbishop absolved ihecilizens of (heir 

oarhs of allegiance, whilst Ihe Bishop of Ely* the lord treasurer, 

deprecaled any remarks made lo the dispaiagemeni of the lords. 

The lords and Ihe bishops had been indicted on an iniquilous 

charge* and there were some among the citizens who had been [-136] 

similarly indicled* bul whether justly or unjustly he (the bishop) 

could not say. Thai would be decided by parliament. In the 

meanlhne Ihey were ready lo assisi in setllmg the Irade dispules 

in the city* for it was absurd for one body of the citizens to 

attempt lo exlerminale another. The citizens* however, showed 

no desire lo accepi the proffered mediation. rrul of Brcrabrc 

When parliament met (3 Feb.), a formidable indiclrnent of ^'^"'' P»ri]mfEi. 

Feb uaa. 
thirly-nine charges was laid againsi the king's lale advisers, of 

whom Brembre alone appeared. On the IVlh February, he was 

brought up by Ihe constable of the Tower, and was called on to 

answer off-hand the several chaiges of treason alleged against 

hmi. He prayed for time to take counsel's advice. This being 

refused* he claimed to support his cause by wager of battle, and 

ininiedialely the whole company of lords, knights, esquires, and 

commons, flung down their gages so thick, we are told, that Ihey 

"seemed like snow on a winter's day.' But Ihe lords declaied 

that wager by battle d id not lie in such a case. When the trial was 

resumed on the followingday, so much opposition arose between 

the king, who spoke strongly in Brembre's favour, and the lords, 

that it was decided to leave the question of Ihe prisoner's guilt 

or innocence to a commission of lords, who* to Ihe surprise and 

annoyance of the majority of the nobles, brought in a verdict of 

not guilty. Brembre was not to be allowed thus to escape. The 

lords sent for two representatives of the various crafts of the city 

to depose as to Brembre's guilt; but even so, the lords failed to \237] 

get any definite verdict. At last Ihey sent for the mayor, recorder. 
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and some of the aldermen (seriiores) to learn whal Ihey had lo 

cdhvicildh and 5iiy iiboul ihe accLised. 

One would have Ihoiight ihat wilh Nicholas Exlon» his old 
friend and iilly, to speak up for him, Brembre's life would now 
at lea^t be saved, even if he were nol allogether acquilted. It 
was not so» however. The mayor and aldermen were asked as to 
their opinion (not as lo their knowledge), whether Brerabre was 
cognisant of certain matters, and Ihey gave it as their opinion Ihat 
Brembre was more likely to have been cognisant of Ihem than 
nol. Turning Ihen to ihe Recorder, ihe lords asked him how stood 
the law in such a case? To which he replied, that a man who knew 
such Ihings as were laid to Brenibre's charge, and knowing Ihem 
failed lo reveal Ihem, deserved death. On such evidence as Ihis, 
Brembre was convicled on the 20lh February* and condemned lo 
be executed. He was drawn on a hurdle through the city lo 
Tyburn, showing himself very penitent and earnestly desiring all 
persons lo pray for him. At ihe iasi moment he confessed ihat his 
conduct towards Norlhamplon had been vile and wicked. Whilst 
craving pardon of Northampton's son "he was suddenly turned 

ciianrirjaEBjcrp- off, and the exccutioncr cutting his ihroal, he died/ 
re ah epic e y If we are to believe all thai Walsinghani records of Brembre, 

the character and conduct of Ihe city alderman and ex -may or was 
bad indeed. Besides conniving at the plol laid against Glouces- 

|2ii] ter's life, which involved the grossest breach of hospitality, he is 

recorded as having lain in wail with an armed force al ihe Mews 
near Charing Cross, to intercept and massacre the lords on their 
way to Westininster, to effect an arrangement with the king, as 
well as having enterlained the idea of cutliiig the throals of a 
number of his fellow -cilizens, and placing himself at the head 
of Ihe governmeni of Ihe city, the name of which he proposed 

Drarlis oE TrmiL- changing to thai of "Little Troy.' 

Iin ird UeIc 
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Of Brembre's associates, Tressilian was caplured during the 
trial, lorn from ihe Synctu^ry at Weslminsler, iind hanged on the 
19th. Another to share Ihe same fate was Thomas Uske, who 
had been one of the chief wilnesses againsi Northaniplon. He 
wiis senlenced lo dealh by parliament on the 4lh March, and died 
asseverating to Ihe last that he had done Northampton no hijury, 
but that every word he had deposed against him the year before 
was absolutely true. 

The lords appellani, who were now complete masters of 
the situation^ insisted upon Ihe proceedings of this "merciless" bjoaih. 
parliament, as its opponents called it, being ratified by oath 
administered to prelates, knights, and nobles of the realm, as well 
as to the mayor, aldermen, and chief burgesses of every town. 
On the 4lh June — the day parliament rose — a writ was issued in 
Richard's name, enjoining the administration of this oath to those 
aldermen and citizens of London who had not been present in 
parliament when the oath was administered there. 

In themeantime the continued jealousy existing among the city 
guilds — the Mercers, Goldsmiths, Drapers, and others, objecting 
to Fishmongers and Vintners taking any part in the government 

of the city on the ground that they were victuallers, and as such 
forbidden by an ordinance passed when Northampton was mayor 
to hold any municipal office^"" — had led parliament (] 4 May) to 
proclaim free trade throughout the kingdom.^*' A party in the 
city tried to get parliament to remove Exton from the mayoralty 
on the ground of his having connived at the curtailment of the 
City's liberties and franchises. The attempt, however, failed, 
and he remained in office until succeeded by Nicholas Twyford 
(Oct., 1388)/^- Although Twyford belonged to the party of 
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Northaniplon as distinguished from Ihat of Brembie and Exton, 
liis election raised litlle or no opposition* such as had been anlic- 
ipated. When he wen! out of office in October, 1 389* however, 
party strife in ihe city again showed ilself. The majority of the 
citizens voted William Venour, a grocer, inio Ihe mayoralty, but 
the choice was sirongly opposed by Ihe Goldsmiths, the Mercers, 
and the Drapers, who ran another candidate, one of iheir own 
The rciurn of body, Adam BaiTime, a goldsmith.^^^ 

MorlhamplDn Id Ihe 

i,i, 1350 Some months before the close of Twyford s mayoralty, 

Richard had succeeded in gaining his independence (May, 
1389), which he was induced by Lancaster, on his return af- 
ter a prolonged absence abroad, to exercise at length in favour of 

[2401 Northamplon, by permiltmg him once more to return lo London, 

although only as a siranger/""' This was in July. In December, 
letters palent granting him a free pardon were issued, containing 
no such reslriction.^"^ His re-appearance in Ihe streets of the 
city revived the old parly spirit, and Adam Bamme, 'Aho had 
succeeded Veiiour in the mayorally, found il exped ient lo forbid 
all discussion of the righls and the wrongs of the several parlies 
of Northampton and Brembre on pain of imprisonment.'"' Four 
more years elapsed before Northamplon was re-instated in the 

PcDciiri iiiDQ freedom of Ihe city.'"' 

crfarviuP kniplil- 

liiji^j [.^^ For some years Richard governed not unwisely. In 1392, 

1^91' however, he quarrelled with Ihe city. Early in that year he called 

upon every mhabilant, whose property for the last three years 
was worth £40 in land or reni, lo lake upon himself Ihe honour 
of knighlhood. The sheriffs, Henry Vanner and John Shadworlh, 
made a relurn thai all tenements and rents in the city were held of 
the king in capile as fee burgage at a fee farm {ad feodi jjymam); 
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thiit by reason of Ihe value of tenemenr^ varying from lime lo 
time, and niiiny of ihem requiring repair from diimage by fire and 
tempest, their true annual value could not be ascerlained, and 
that, therefore* it was impossible to make a return of Iho^e who 
possessed £40 of land or rent as desired 7"^ 

This answer was anything bul agreeable to the king. Blu he 
had othercause just now for being offended with thecily. Being 
in want of money, he had offered a valuable jewel to the citizens 
as security for a loan, and the citizens had excused themselves 
on the plea thai Ihey were not so well off as ihey used to be, 
since foreigners had been allowed to enjoy the same privileges 
in the city as Ihemselves. Having failed in this quarter, the king 
had resoiled lo a Lombard, who soon was able to acconmiodate 
him; bul when the king learnt on enquiry ihal ihe money so 
obtained had been advanced lo ihe Lombard merchani by the 
very citizens who had refused lo lend il to Ihe king himself, his 
anger knew no bounds/"'' and he summoned John Hende, the 
mayor, the sheriffs, the aldermen, and iwenty-foiir of the chief 
citizens"* of the City to allend hini in June, at Nottingham. 
They accordingly set out on Iheir journey on the I9lh June, and 
arrived in Noltingham on Ihe 23rd; ihe governmeni of the city 
being left in the meanwhile in the hands of William Slaundon. 
On the 25th ihey appeared before the lords of the council, when 
the chancellor rated ihem roundly for paying so litlle alteiilion to 
the king's writ — the writ touching knighlhood — and complained 
of the defective manner in which Ihe city was governed.'" 



'"* Higdcn. lit, 270. According lo Walsin^am (Hisl. Angl. ii, 208), ihc 
Lombard failed lo gel ihc money from ihcclLizcri&s who nearly killed him when 

ihe^ learn I hispjrpose. 
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(Polychion. is, 269. 270). and in Lelicr Book H. fo. 270. 

'" The reason given in ihc Cily Records for Ihe dismissals which followed is 

slaled lo be "ccnain defecis in a commission jnder Ihe common seal and olher 
causes/'— Lcller Book H. fo. 270b. 
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He (hereupon dismissed Ihe mayor from office, commirling 

him to Windsor Caslle. The sheriffs were likewise dismissed, 

[242] one being sent to Odyham Ciistle* and Ihe olher to the Castle 

of Wallingford. The rest of Ihe cilizens were ordered to return 

Sir EdiMird Dilyr- hoiTie.^'" 

warden of \be fiiv ^^ nine o'clock in Ihe morning of ihe 1st July, Sir Edwiird 

'"ij. 1^^- Dalyngrigge appeared in the Guildhall, and there, before an 

immense assembly of the commons, read the king's commis- 
sions appoinling him warden of Ihecily and Ihe king's escheator. 
The deposed sheriffs were succeeded by Gilbert Maghfeld, or 
Maunfeld^ and Thomas Newton, who remained in office, by 
the king's appointment,'" unlil the end of the year, when they 
were re-elected, ihe one by the warden and the other by ihe 
citizens.'"'' Dalyngrigge was soon afterwards succeeded in Ihe 
TJic ciiy finrd office of Warden by Sir Baldwin de Radyngton.''^ 

£ID(i,(i(ia July, _ , 

1332 Sy ^''y °T mfliclnig further punishment upon the cilizens, 

Richard had already removed the King's Bench and Exchequer 
from London to York;' but the removal proved so much more 
prejudicial lo the nation at large Ihan lo the City of London 
thai Ihe courls were soon broughl back.^'^ He would even have 
waged open war on them had he dared.^" Inslead of proceeding 
to this exlremily, he summoned the aldermen and 4O0 common- 
ers to Windsor^" and fined the City £100,000. This was in July 

[2431 (1392). In August the king notified his intention of passing 
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through Ihe cily on his way from Shene To Westminster. The 
cjlizen^ embraced Ihe opporliinily of giving hhn a magnificent 
reception, which the king acknowledged in Ihe following month 

by restoring to them theh" liberlies and setting free Iheir late 
mayor and sheriffs. ^^" The fine of £100,000 recenlly imposed, 
as well as other moneys which Ihe king considered to be due to 
hini from thecity^ were also remitted.'"' wumcipiL rcfDms 

L39] 

Once more restored to Iheir liberties, Ihe citizens in Ihe follow- 
ing year (I 393), with the assent of pailianient, effecled a reform 
in the internal governmeni of the city which Ihe increasing pop- 
ulation had rendered necessary. The Ward of Farriiigdon Wilhin 
and Without had increased so much in wealth and populalion 
that il was deemed advisable to divide it into Iwo pans, each 
pari having its own alderman. Accordingly, in the foiiowing 
March (1394), Drew Barantyn was elected Alderman of Farring- 
don Wilhin, whilst John Fraunceys was elected for Farrmgdon 
Without. A more important reform effected al the same time was 
the appointment of aldermen for life instead of for a year only.^"" cimgc qe con- 
In the following year (1394) the queen — Anne of Bo- 
hemia — died. She had always shown a friendly disposition 
towards Ihe cily, and it was mainly owing lo her intercession |244| 
that Richard had restored its liberties.^"' Her death removed one 
good influence about Richard, and marks a change of policy or 
of character.'"'' His second marriage in 1396 did not improve 
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malters. In that yeiir the mayor, Adam Bamme, died in office, 
and instead of allowing Ihecilizens freely lo elect a successor, he 
thrust upon Ihem Richard Whitington/^^ He arrested the Duke of 
Gloucester and the Earls of Warwick and Arundel, and otherwise 
behaved so oiilrageoiisly as to raise doiibis as to his sanity. He 
gave out that he was afraid to appear in public for fear of the 
Londoners; but this was only a ruse for the purpose of raising 
money.' Like Edward TI, he borrowed money from anybody 
and everybody, and often resorled to unconslilulional measures 
to fill his purse. He made the nobles and his weallhier subjecis 
sign blank cheques for him to fill up at his pleasure.^"^ These 
cheques, or "charier s" as they were called, were afterwards burnt 
TJic ijndiDg Df by order of his successor on Ihe throne. 

Htdj^ af Liicislrr, 

ii^l ijqq A crisis was fast approaching. The Duke of Hereford, whom 

the king had banished, and who, on Ihe dealh of his father "time 
honoured Lancaster," succeeded lo ihe lille eaily in 1399, was 
prevailed upon to reliirn lo England and strike a blow for ihe 
recovery of his mherilance which Richard had seized. Richard, 

[74^1 as if infatuated, took this inopporlune moment to sail to Ireland. 

Before selling out he made a last bid for Ihe favour of the citizens 
by again granlinglhem permission to rule the fish Irade according 
to ancieiil custom.'"'' El was too lale; they had already resolved 
to throw in their lot with Henry of Lancasler. 

As soon as Henry had landed at Ravenspur (4th July) a special 
messenger was despalched to ihe city with the news. The mayor 
was in bed, but he hurriedly rose and took steps lo proclaim 
Henry's arrival in England. "Let us apparel ourselves and go and 
receive the Duke of Lancaster, since we agreed to send for him," 



'" Lciirr Book H.fo. 314. 
'-^ Engl. Chron. (Camd. Soc. No.64»,p. 12. 

■ "Also this ycrc (I 397-S), by ulying of blank chartrcs, ihc Cilic of London 
paird lo Ihc kyng a m li." — Chron. of London (cd. by Sir H. Nicolas)^ p. 83. 
'-^ Lcllcr^Palcnl, dal.9 May, 1399.— LcUcr Book H, fo. 326. Richard scl sail 
on Ihc 29]h. 
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wii^ the resoUilion of those to whom (he mayor conveyed Ihe fir si 
lidings; and accordingly Drew Bai"entyn» who had succeeded 
Whitington iit Oclober* 1 398, and 500 other citizens, took horse 
to meet the duke, whoni they escorted lo Ihe city. The diiy thai 
Henry entered ihe city was kepi as a holiday, "as though il had 
been the day for ihe celebration of Easier/' Rn:hard\ aurrcn- 

When Richard heard of Henry's landing he hurried back from 
Ireland. He was met by the duke with a large force, which 
comprised 1,200 Londoners, fully armed and horsed.'"^ Finding 
resistance hopeless, Ihe king made submission, craving only 
that he might be protected from Ihe Londoners, who, he was 
convinced, bore him no good will. He was, in consequence, 
secretly conveyed to Ihe Tower under cover of nighl. Articles |24fi 
were drawn up accusing him of misgovernment, and publicly 
read in the GuildhalL Four of his advisers and supporlers, whose 
names he gave up, hoping to gain favour for himself thereby, 
were execuled at a fishmonger's slall in Cheapside. Sentence 
of deposition was passed against him, and Lancaster proclaimed 
king in his stead under Ihe tille of King Henry TV. 



■'^ "Douzc ccnl hommcs dc Londrcs. lojs amies cl monies h chcval." — Frois- 
suit (cd. Lyon. 1559 f, vol. iv, c. 108, p. 328. In Lord Bcrncr's Iranslalion of 
Froisaarl (iv, 566), ihc [lumber i& wrongly given u^ 12,000. 
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CHAPTER X. 



D 1 1 kill J jrpDrCL ii 

The sentence passed on the late king proved his death warrant; " "' '"' ^'"E" 

his haughty spirit broke down, and he died at Pontefract the 

following year. According to Henry's account he died of wilful 

starvation. There were many, however, who believed him to 

have been put to death by Henry's orders; whilst others, on the 

contrary* refused to believe his death had actually taken place at 

all, notwithstanding the fact of the corpse having been purposely 

exposed to public view throughoiil lis journey from Pontefract to 

London.'^* This belief that Richaid was still alive was fostered 

by many, and, among others, by William Serle. He had been at 

one time the late king's chamberlain, and he kepi up the delusion 

of Richard being still in the land of the living, by exhibiting the 

late king's signet, which had come into his possession. Serle 

was eventually arrested in the north of England and brought to 

London, to be executed at Tyburn/^' rlirTrjrppiii|iDri' 

Sixteen years later (1416), a certain Thomas Warde, called ^^"P'"^^- i^'^" 
-^ ' '^ ' L4ia 

"Trumpyngtone," personated the late king, and a scheme was laid 

for placing him on the throne with the aid of Sigismund, king 

of the Romans Sigismund, however, refused to have anything to |24a| 

do with the plot, which was hatched within the city's liberties by 



™ Walsingham, li. 245, 24b. 

'" Walsingham, ii, 262-264. Scrlc's Chii&lian name is given elsewhere as 
John. — Eug. Chron. (Camd. Soc. No. 64), p. 30. The vvril for his cxcciilion w 
djied 5 Augiisi, 1404.— Leiier Book l,fo. 31b. 
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BenedicI Wolman and Thomas Bekering. The conspiracy having 
been discovered, ils authors were thrown into prison. One died 
before trial, the other paid Ihe penalty for his rashness with his 
head7^^ In AugusI, 1420, long after Trumpinglon wii^ dead, 
two others, Thomas Cobold and William Bryan, endeavoured 
5till lo keep up the delusion in ihe cily. The mayor, Whitington, 
himself ordered their arresl. Bryan had time to escape from Ihe 
house of William Norton, a barber given to Lollaidry, where he 
and his fellow conspirator were lodged. Cobold tried to hide 
himself, but was discovered cunningly concealed in the house, 
and taken before the mayor and aldermen. Being questioned 
as to the identity of Triimpington and the late king, he gave an 
evasive reply, adding, that the question of identity had become 
immaterial since Trumpmglon had been dead some time. Cobold 
was thought to be too dangerous a man to be allowed at large, so 
PcDc??dirk|& he was committed to prison."^ 

LDiiirdi In the meantime Wycliffe had died [I 384), and Lollard ry had 

become only another name for general discontentment. The 
clergy made strenuous efforts to suppress the Lollards. Pope 
Boniface had invoked the assistance of the late king (1395) to 

[7491 destroy these "tares" {loliuin ariduin) that had sprung up amidst 

Ihe wheal which remained constant to church and king, and called 
upon the mayor and commonalty of the city to use their interest 
with Richard to the same end.^''* Besides seeking the support of 



'" Lcllrr Book I, fo. 1 SOb. (Memorials, pp. 63S-&4 11. Walsingham, ii, 317. 

Cily Records Jourriul, I, fo. S3b. Wc have now a scries of MS. Volumes 
among ihc Cily\ archives known a^ "Jojmals" lo asai^ us. They conlain jnin- 
urei of proceedings of ihc Court of Common Council, jus! as ihe "Reperlorics" 
(which we shall have occasion lo consult later on), contain a record of Ihe 
proceedings of the Cojn of Aldermen. The Leiler BH>:»t:s may now be regarded 
as "fair copies" of the more import iint of the proceedings of both Courts. 

Leiler Book H, fo. 307b. The Lollards are said to have derived their name 
from a low German word ioiien, lo sing or chant, from their habil of cbanling, 
but iheirclencal opponents affected lo derive it from the Latin tol\iim, as if ihis 
seel were as lares among the Irue wheal of ihe chjrch. 
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the common airy against Ihe powerful nobles, Ihe new king sough! 
Ihe support of the church, iind he had not been long on Ihe Ihrone 
before he issued commissions for seiirch lo be made in Ihe city 
for Lollards, and for the arrest of ali preachers found sowing the 
peslilenlial seed of Lollardry {semen jrestijeriim loIJard/ie).^^^ 
Early in 1401 a price was put upon the head of ihe captain and 
ieader of the seel. Sir John Oldcastle, olherwise known as Lord 
Cobham. Public proclanialion was made in ihe cily, Ihat any 
one giving information which should lead lo his arrest should be 
rewarded with 500 marks; any one actually arresting or causing 
him lo be arrested should receive double that amount, whilst the 
cilizens and burgesses of any city or borough who should take 
and produce him before Ihe king, should be for ever quil of all 
taxes, talliages, tenths, fifleenlhs and other assessmenls.'^ Nol 
only were conventicles forbidden, but no one was allowed to 
visil Ihe ordinary churches after nine o'clock al night or before 
five o'clock in ihe morning.'''' iiif ■.iiiuir of 

Still the cfergy were not salisfied. The ecclesiaslical courts ''^'"''^ '^°' 
could condemn men as heretics, but they had no power to burn 
them. Accordingly, a slalute was passed Ihis year (1401), known 
as the slalule of heresy [Je haretico comburentio)^ authorising [isai 
the ecclesiastical courts to hand over to the civil powers any 
heretic refusing to recant, or relapsing after recanlalion, so thai 
he might pay the penalty of being publicly burnt before the 
people.^'^ II was the first English law passed for the suppression 
of religious opinion, and its first victim is said lo have been one 
William Sautre, formerly a parish priesi of Norfolk.'" Henry s ciliri uoi]- 

Henry had other difficulties to face besides opposition from ''^" 



^''LcUctBooI i.fo. I25b-I32. 

"* -Id.Jo. 130b. 

'" -Ibid 

"^ Lciicr BookUfo. lib. 

''* He appears, however, lo have bjrnl by a special order of ihe king, before 

ihe passing of ihe slaUle. — See Fuse. Zizari. (Rolls Series No. 5), Inlrod. p. 

inix. 
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the nobles. France had refused lo acknowledge his litle lo Ihe 
crown» iind demanded The resloralion of Richard's widow, a mere 
child of eleven. The Scots ^■"' iind the Welsh were on Ihe point 
of engaging in open insurrection. Invasion was imminent; Ihe 
exchequer was empty, and the Londoners appealed to could offer 
sj[>[>lirE "Timed ty no more than a paltry loan of 4,000 niarks.^"" 

narliimcnl in 1404. , ^- ^ u i_ j ^ ^i_ j c 

As lime weni on, Henry had lo iry new melhods for raismg 
money. The parliament which niel al the opening of 1404, grant- 
ed the king n 1j. in Ihe ponnd on all lands, tenenienls iind rents, 
besides 20s. for every knighl's fee. The money so raised was 
nol, however, to be at the disposal of Ihe king's own minislers, 
bill was lo be placed in the hands of four officials lo be known 
as Ireasiirers of war (Gitenamin Thesaitiarlt). The names of 

|2iil the ireasiirers elected for the purpose are given as John Owdeby, 

clerk, John Hadley, Thomas Knolles, and Richard Merlawe, cil- 
izens of London.^''" Three of these werecilizens of note. Hadley 
had already served as mayor in 1393, Knolles had filled ihe same 
office in 1399, and was re-elected in L410, whilsl Merlawe was 

More cL(y Id ins m destined lo attain thai honour both in 1409 and 1417. 

II was during Merlawe's first mayoralty thai the citizens ad- 
vanced to the king Ihe sum of 7,000 marks,^'*' to enable him lo 
complete the reduclion of Wales, which his son, the Prince of 
Wales, had already nearly accomplished. In 1412 they advanced 
a further sum of 10,000 marks.'"'"' At the beginning of Ihat 
year a commission was addressed by Henry lo Robert Chichele, 
the mayor, brother of Ihe ai'chbishop of the same name, lo ihe 
sheriffs of the city, to Richard Whilinglon and Thomas Knolles, 



A curiGiis slorv i^lold of boviin ihc slrccla playing al Erigland and Scolland 
al ihia iLinc. ^vilh ihc rcaull ihal what began in play ended in FLghlirig and loss 

oflifc— SccChron. Won. S. Albam (Rolls Series No. 2 S. 3). p. 332. 

'■" LciicrBookI,fo. I&. 

'■" Lcllcr Book I. fo. 27; Chion. Mon. S. Albani (Rolls Scncj. No. 23, 3), p. 

379. 

'■" LciicrBookl,fo. S9b. 

'^' -/£/., fo. 113. 
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the lale miiyor, inslructing them To make a leluin of The amouni 
of land and tenemeiils held in The cily and suburbs, with the 
view of levying 6.^. St/, on every £20 annual rent by virlue of 
(in act passed by the late parliiimenl/'''^ A return was miide to 
the effect thai it was very difficult to discover the true value of 
lands and lenemenls in the city and suburbs, owing to absence 
of tenants and dilapidations by fire and water, but that they 
had caused enquiry to be made, and the names of men, women 
and olher persons [homirmm, feminamin el aharam petsunat uni) 
mentioned in the commission were forwarded by them in the |2sij 
following a, b, c {in sequenn a. b. c). What lands and tenements 
the "men, women and olher persons" had elsewhere they had no 
means ofdiscovering.'"' The schedule, or "a, b, c," is not entered 
in the City Letter Book, but is to be found among Ihe Exchequer 
Rolls, preserved at Her Majesty's Public Record^^' Office. The 
gross rental was returned at £4,220, and the sum paid into the 
exchequer al 6s. Sd. for every £20, under ihe provisions of the acl 
amounted lo £70 6s. &/. The mayor and commonally of Ihe city 
arecrediled as possessing lands, tenements and renis of an annual 
value of no more Ihan £150 9s. 1 \iJ., whilsl Ihe Bridge House 
Estate was returned al £148 I 5s. 'hd. Of ihe livery companies, 
the Goldsmiths appear as the owners of Ihe largest property, their 
rental of city properly amounting to £46 IOj. \!2d., Ihe Merchant 
Tailors following them closely with £44 3j. Id. The Mercers 
had bnl a rental of £13 ISj. Ad. whilsl the Skinners had £18 12s. 
^d. Robert Chichelc, the mayor, was already a rich man, with 
an annual rental of £42 195. 2d., derived from cily property, or 
nearly double Ihe amount (£25) with which Richard Whitington 

was credited. Wlimrglan ma^or 

lojlliclliirdlinii: 

Whilinglon had already three times occupied the mayoralty |_|||^ 



-/rf.,fo. lOSb. 
LcUcc B( 
Ehchcqu 
xliv, 56-82. 



'"LcUccBookl,fo. 112b. 

Exchequer Roll. Lay Subsidy. 144-20. — Sec Archxological Jouruj]. vol. 
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chair; once (in ] 396 j al the word of n king, and iwice (in 1397 
and 1406) al llie will of his fellow citizens. On Ihe occiision of 
his third election a solemn mass was for the firsi time introduced 
[253] into Ihe proceedings, the mayor, aldermen and a large body of 

commoners attending the service iit ihe Guildhall Chapel, before 
proceeding lo the election/"'^ The cuslom which then sprang up 
continues in a modified form lo this day, the election of a mayor 
being always preceded by divine service. [Is origin may perhaps 
be ascribed in some measure to the spirit of Lollardry which, in 
Its best sense, found much favour with the citizens. 

The enormous wealth which he succeeded in amassing was 
bestowed in promoting the cause of education, and in relieving 

Ihe sufferings of the poor and afflicted. He buill a handsome 
library in the house of the Grey Friars and also the Church of 
Saint Michael in the "Riole." He is credited by some writers with 
having purchased and presenled to the corporation the advowson 
of Ihe Church of St. Peter upon Cornhill. Bui this is probably 
a mistake arising from the fact of a license in morlmain having 
been granted by Henry IV lo Richard Whilinglon, John Hende, 
and others, to convey Ihe manor of Leadenhall, logether with the 
advowsons of Ihe several churches of SainI Peler upon Cornhill 
and Sainl Margaret Patyns, held of Ihe king in free burgage, 
to Ihe mayor and commonalty of the City of London and their 

fjrlher proceed- SUCCeSSOrS. 
Ir°i ilain&l Old- 

riiile lid rbc Lol- On the accession of Henry V, Archbishop Arundel, whom 

licds, 1413. Walsinghani describes as ihe mosi emineni bulwaik and in- 

["41 



'^ Lciicr Book I, fo. 54. (Memorials pp. 563-564.) 

^■■^ Liccnsc,duicd WcMmirisicr.29May. l2Hcnry IV(A.D.{fws 1411).— Lci- 
Icr Book I, fo. 103b. In 1417 ihc mayor and aldermen ordained ihul ihc rcclor 
of Si. Pclcr's for ihc hmc being should in fulurc lake precedence of ihe reclora 
of all olher ccly churche'v^ on ihc ground ihal Sainl Peler's was ihe fiiil chjich 
founded in ihc cily of London^ having been buill in 199 by King Lucius^ and 
for 400 years or more held ihe melropolilan chair. — Leiler Book 1^ fo. 203. 
(Memorials, pp. 651-653.) Q. Journal l,fo. 21b. 
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doniiliible supporter of Ihe church*^^^ renewed his atliick on the 
Lollards, and endeavoured lo serve Oldcastle wilh a citation. 
Failing to accomplish Ihis he caused him lobe arrested. The bold 
defence made by the so-called heretic, when before his judges, 
gained additional weight from Ihe repiilalion he enjoyed for high 
moral character. Neverlheless he was adjudged giiilly of the 
charges brought against him. A formal sentence of excommuni- 
cation was passed, and he was remitled lo ihe Tower for forty 
days in Ihe hope that al Ihe expiration of thai lime he might be 
found willing to retract This, however, was nol to be. Mcciin|o£Lc.lLirdi 

He contrived to make his escape from prison,"' and shorlly '" ^' G'I^-^'="''.. 
afterwards appeared at the head of a number of followers in St. 
Giles's Fields. Great disappoinlment was felt al not receiving 
the assislance that had been expected from city servants and 
apprentices. According to Walsinghani, no less than 5,000 men, 
comprising masters as well as servanis, from Ihe city, were pre- 
pared to join the insurgents, had not the king laken precautions to 
secure the gales. As soon as il was discovered that the young king 
had made ample preparations to meet attack, the Lollards look 
to flighl. Many, however, failed lo make good Iheir escape, and 
nearly forly paid Ihe penalty of their rashness with their lives.^^" |2S5 
Walsingham was probably misinformed as to Ihe number of the 
persons who were prepared to assisi Ihe Lollards. The fact is that, 
to the respectable City burgess, Lollardism was a malter of less 
momeni than was Ihe scandalous life led by the chanlry priest 
and other m in isters of religion, and this the civic aulhorities were 
determined to rectify as far as in Ihem lay. Belween the years 
1400 and 1440, some sixlv clerks in holy orders were laken in 



"EmhficmissLmii luirbii Ecclcsix Anglicarir cl pugil invLclus Dominus 
Thomiii dc Anindclia." — Hisl. Angl. li, 300. 

A ccrlairi Williani Fysshcr, aini'-clietiiyiieroi parchmcin-mukcr of London, 
was aflcrvvjirds (1416) convifilcd of as^i&lirig in Oldca&llc's cv:apc, and was 
cxa:uLcd al Tyburn. — LcUcr Bnjok I, fo. I 81b. (Memorials, p. 641.) 
'^- Wal^ngham, II, 292-2991 Faic. Zizari. (RolK Scries No. 5), 433-449, 
Chian. of London (cd. by Sir H. Nicokif, p. 97. 
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aduUery and clapr inio prison by ward beadles. ^^"^ Neverlheless 
Ihe clergy, and more especially llie chanlry priest, continued lo 
live a life of luxury and sEoth, oftentimes spending the day in 

The Jisr siiiuir dicing. Card playing* cock fighting and frequenting taverns. 

I ''"* ^ " ~^^^ recent abortive attenipl of Oldcastle gave rise lo another 

Statute against the Lollards/^'' by which llie secular power, no 
longer content with merely carrying into execution the sentences 
pronounced by ecclesiaslical courts, underlook, where necessary, 
the initiative against herelics. Archbishop Arundel, the deler- 
mined enemy of Ihe Lollards, had had no hand in framing Ihis 
Statute — the las! that was enacted against them.'^^ He had died 
a few months before parliament met, and had been succeeded by 

Tiic kirg'b offei of Henry Chichele. 

old'c'i^iiri'Iis ^^ ^'""^^ ''' ^^'^ following year (1415) the king made an offer of 

pardon lo Oldcastle, who was still at large, if he wonid come 

12^*1 in and make submission before Easier.'^ Instead of accepling 

so generous an offer, Oldcaslle busied himself in prepaiing for 
another rising to take place as soon as the king should have set 
sail on his meditated expedition to France. Lollard manifestoes 
again appeared on the doors of the London churches; whilst 
Oldcastle himself scoured the country for recruits, lo serve under 
a banner on which Ihe mosi sacred emblems of Ihe church were 

iTial jnd rjeculiDr depicted. ^^^ 

In August (1415) another Lollard, John Cleydone by name, a 
currier by trade, was tried in St. Paul's Church before the new 
Archbishop and others, the civic authorities having taken the 



dI Cleydor, i Lol- 
licd. 14 15. 



'" Lciicr Book I, fos. 2S6-290. 
'^' 2Hcn. V.Slal. l,c.7. 

Il wasnol, however, ihc laal Hihcca^ion upon which padiamcnlary aclion was 
allcmplcd. In 1422, arid again in 1425. ihcLoIlucd^ were focmLdi^lc m London, 
and parhamcnl on bolh occasions ordered ihal ihosc who were iri prfson should 
be delivered al once lo rhc Ordinary, in accordance with ihc provisions of Ihis 
Slaiuie.— Siubbs,ConBi.Hiii.. in. SI, 363. 
'^^ LellerBookI,fo. 147. 
'^' Wal^inghani, ii, 306, 307. 
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iniriiilive iiccording to ihe provisions of the receni Statute* and 
iirrested him on suspicion of being a herelic. The mayor himself 
wii^ a witness at the triaU and testified as lo the nature of certain 
book^ found in Cleydon's possession; Ihey were "Ihe wor^l and 
Ihe most perverse ihal ever he did read or see/' Walsingham, 
who styles Cleydon "an inveterate Lollard" {quidam uivetefolus 
LoUardus)y adds* with hi^ usual acerbity against Ihe entire sect, 
that the accused had gone so far as to make his own son a 
priest, and have Mass celebrated by him in hi^ own house on 
the occasion when his wife should have gone to church* after 
rising from childbedJ^^ Having been convicted of heresy by 
the ecclesiastical courl, the prisoner was again delivered over to 
the secular authorities for punishment.'^'' Both he and his books 
were burnt. |2S7| 

Two years later Oldcastle himself was captured in Wales and 
brought to London. At his trial he publicly declared his belief that 
Richard II was still alive; he wa^ even fanatic enough to believe 
that he himself would soon rise again from the dead. He was 
sentenced to be hanged and burnt on the gallows* a sentence 
which was carried out in St. Giles's Fields. Lollardry contin- 
ued to exist* especially in London and the towns, for ^ome years, 
but it ceased to have any historical or political significance. Prcpiniionh Eonbc 

Henry V was resolved lo mainlain not only the old religion 
of the days of Edward [II, but also the old foreign policy, and 
in 1414 he commenced making preparations for renewing the 
claim of his great-grandfather lo Ihe crown of France. In 1415 



Old^abllr lihru md 
t^^l:lllc(l. 14 IT. 



jntabion df fringe 
L4l4-I41i. 



^^Hlfl. Angl.,!!, 307. 
'^*LcUccBook[*fol. 154. 

Sec Idler from Ihe mayor lo the king, giving an account of Cleydon's Iriai, 

22nd Aiigusl, 1415.— Lcller Book l,fo. 155. (Memonali, p. 617f. Fose, "Acls 
and Monumeals," in, 531-534. 
'^' Walsingliam,ii. 327, 32S. 

Engl. Chion. (Camd. See. No. 64). p. 46, Chron. of London (Nicolas), p. 
106. 
'^* Siubbs, Consi. HisL, lii., 363, 364. 
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this claim wa? formiilly made, and Henry galhered hi^ forces 
fogelher at Soiithampton. On the 10th March he informed llie 
civic authorities of his intention of crossing over to France to en- 
force his claim iind of his need of money. On the 14th a brilliiint 
assembly, comprising the king's Iwo brothers, John, Duke of 
Bedford, and Humphrey, Duke of Gloucesler, Edward, Duke of 
York, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Winchester, 
A qucfliion of and others, mel at Ihe Guildhall to consider the matler. 

precedence In Ihc .. j c j j ^ j 

A question arose as to order of precedence, and il was arranged 
thai Ihe mayor, as Ihe king's representalive in the City, should 
occupy Ihe cenire seat, having the Primate and the Bishop of 
Winchester on his righl, and the Duke of York and the king's 
brothers on his left. This question having been sellled, Ihe 
meeliiig, we presume, gol lo business; bul what took place is 
not recorded in the City's archives. We know, however, Ihat in 
June the king pledged his jewels to Ihe City for a loan of 10,000 
marks, and thai on Ihe 1st AugusI — just as he was preparing lo 
set sail — he raised a furlher loan of 1 0,000 marks on Ihe securily 
of thecusloms.'^^ 

On the 15th June the king, who was Ihen on his way to 
the coast, took solemn leave of the civic authorities, who had 
accompanied him lo Blackhealh. He bade Ihem go home and 
keep well his "chamber" during his absence abroad, giving them 
his blessing and saying "Cryste save London/'^ Arriving at 
Southamplon, he there discovered a conspiracy to place the 



Tlie hLr° Uici 
leiv? ot Ibe 1:1 1- 
IzcDE on Elick- 
bcil1i,li]ii?. 1415. 



Lcllcr Book I. fo. 150. Thi'v "\cvy anlicnl incmo rand urn" of ihr Lord 
Mayor\ precedence in ihe Cily was SLibrailled lo Charles II in I&70, when ihal 
monarch in aisled upon Sir Richard Ford, I be Lord Mayorof [he day, giving "ihc 
hand and ihc place" lo ihe Pnncc of Orange (aflcrward^ William III of Eng- 
land), on ihcH^cca'vLon of ihe pnncc being cnlerlJincd by ibcCily. — Repertory, 
76,fo^. 2Sb.29. 
'" LcllerBookl,fo. l5Sb. (Memonali, p. 61 3J. 

'*' Gregory's Chion. (Camd. Soc,N.S..No. 17), pp. lDS-109. Gregory wa^ an 
alderman of ihe Cil^, and an eye-wilnesiof rikuch ihal he relale^. 
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young Earl of March* the legitiniale heir of Edwiiid HI, on the 
throne, as soon as he himself should have sel sail. The Ir^itors 
were seized and executed, and the City lost no time in sending 
the king a letter congriiluliiling him upon his discovery of the 

plot. The c;*plifrc of 

A few days later fl2th August) he sailed for France and landed 
near Harfleur, to which town he liiid siege. It offered, however, a 
stubborn defence, and il was nol until ihe ] 8lh September Ihiit the 
town surrendered. On the 22nd Henry sent a long accoimt of the 
siege and capture to Ihe mayor imd citizens of London, bidding 
them render humble thanks to Almighty God for this mercy, and 
expressing a hope of further success in the near future.^ VDlumccr', far ecj- 



hlBrflciir, IB Scpl , 
14 L5. 
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Early in October the king caused proclamiition to be made in 



vifc in fjiice le- 
qiiirril, Ocl., 14 15 

the City, that all and singular knights, esquires and valets who ciiijcm irfvued la 
were willing to go with him to Normandy, should present them- i"nir n EiarilrDr. 

selves to his uncle Henry, Bishop of Winchester and Treasurer 
of England, who would pay them their wages. By the same 
proclamation merchants, victuallers and handicraft-men were 
invited to take up their residence in the recently ci^tured town 
of Harfleur, where houses would be assigned to them, and where 
they should enjoy the same privileges and franchises to which 
they had always been accustomed/'" loy ir ilicciry mbc 



i\e*i (if llie billLc 
ol .^pircaurl, Ocl . 



The battle of Agmcourt was fought on the 25th October, 
and news of the joyous victory arrived in England on or be- l4I5 
fore Ihe 28lh, on which day— the Feast of St. Simon and St. ^^' """"' '^'- 

CGire llir tinp on 

Jude — Nicholas Wotton, the recently elected mayor, was sworn i..^ rnurn ^lom 
into office at the Guildhall according to custom. On the following 
day, therefore, the mayor, aldermen and a laige number of the 
commonalty made a solemn pilgrimage on foot to Westminster, 
where they first made devout thanksgiving for the victory that 



Fringe. 



Lcllcr dalcd 2nd Angus! — ihc day on which Sir Thomas Grey, one of ihc 
chief con spiriEors was c\cculcd. — Lcllcr Book I, fo. ISO. 
"'" LcircrBookr.fo. 143. (Memorials, p. 619). 
"^Lciicr BookL,fo. 177. 
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had been won, and Ihen proceeded To preseni Ihe new mayor 
[260] before ihe Barons of ihe Exchequer. Care is tiiken in Ihe Cily 

records to explain that the procession went on this occasion on 
foot, simply and solely for Ihe purpose of marking Iheir humble 
thanks lo Ihe Almighty and his Sainis, and more especially lo 
Edward Ihe Confessor, who lay interred at Weslmmsler, for the 
joyful news which so unexpectedly had aiiived. The journey on 
foot was not lo be drawn into precedent when others succeeded 
to the mayoralty, nor supplant the riding in state which had 
been customary on such occasions.^" Tlie reception given to 
Ihe king by ihe Londoners on his return from France, was of 
so brilliant and varied a character, that one chronicler declares 
that a description of il would require a special treatise."" On 
the I 6th November he landed at Dover and proceeded towards 
London. On Saturday, the 23rd, the mayor and aldermen and all 
the companies rode forth in their liveries lo meet the king and 
conduct him and his train of French prisoners through the Cily 
to Westminster. On Sunday morning a deputation from the Cily 
waited upon Henry and presented him with Ihe sum of £1,000 
PcrpiraiiDD^iDTiD- and two basons of gold worth half that sum.'^' 

Dili PC npediliDr, 

]4 1 ft. [4 1 7 During Ihe next eighteen months succeeding the battle of Ag- 

incourl, Henry devoted himself to making preparations at home 
for renewing active military operations. He had intended at 
midsummer, 1416, to lead an expedition in person to the relief of 

|74il Harfleur, but Ihe command was subsequently delegated to his 

brother, the Duke of Bedford. Proclamation was publicly made 
in the city by order of Ihe king, dated the 2Sth May, that all and 
singular knights, esquires and valets holding any fief or annuity 



'^'LciicrBook],to. 159. (Memorials, pp. &20, 622). 

'" "Quail gajdio, qitaCi icipLcdio. quab dcmquc iriLLJupho, '>l1 acccplus a 
Lend on lens! bus, diccrc prTlcimillo. Quia icvcia cuiiDsilas appjialuma, nimi- 
clas CKpcnsartim, vanclalcs spcxlacjlorum, Iraclalus cxigcrcnl mcrilo spc- 
cialcs." — Walsiugham, li. 314. 
'" Chron.ofLondou (Nicolas), p. 103. 
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from ihe king should proceed to SoLilhampron by llie 20th June, 
iirmed eiich iiccording to his estate, for the purpose of joining the 
expeditions^'' In 1417 France w^s rendered weiik by faclions, 
and Henry seized ihe opporlunily for anolher allack. On Ihe Is! 
Febriuiry he issued his writ to Ihe sheriffs of London for a relurn 
to be made of Ihe number of nien-at-arms and archers Ihe City 
knights could furnish. ■'■'^ In March the mayor, Henry Barton, 
wii5 made a commissioner for victualling the navy which was to 
rendezvous at Soulhamplon.''' cny laarb, i4lj. 

In Ihe same monlh the City advanced Ihe king the sum of 
5^000 marks, ^^■^ and in the following June a further sum was 
advanced by privale subscription among Ihe weallhier cilizens 
on the securily of a Spanish sword, set in gold and precious 
stones, of the estimated value of £2,000. The sword was pledged 
with Ihe subscribers on the understanding that they would nol 
dispose of il before Michaelmas Iwelve-month.^'^ Lriinfjam ilictzmi 

On the 9th AugusI the king addressed a letler lo Ihe mayor. 



la I he Cil^ m- 
noun^inf Ills hUE- 



sheriffs, aldermen and good folk of Ihe City of London, inform- ccs 9 aii| . 14it 
ing them of his safe arrival in Normandy and of his success Aroihrr Iciicr m- 
m making hnnsef masler of Ihe castle of Touque withoiil < r- 

bloodshed.^^^ To Ihis Ihe cilizens seni a dutiful reply on the scpi 
28th day of the same month, assuring Ihe king of Ihe peaceful |2fi2| 
condition of the city. On the 2nd September an order weni forth 
from Ihe Common Council of the City ihal each alderman should 
immediately inslruci ihe con slab les of his ward logo their rounds 
and warn all soldiers they mighl come across, to vacate Ihe City 



Lcllcr Book I, fo. l7Sb. Olhcr pioclamaliona on ihc same ■viibjccl arc 
rccord{:d m Ihc same place, mosi of which will be found m "Mcmonals" (pp. 
627-629). 

"*LcUcrBook[,fo. 190b. 
"* -/(/., fos. ISS, ISSb. 
"'Lciicr BookUfo. 191b. 

"' LdlcrBook 1, fb. 218b. In Hay, 1419, Ihc sword was suncndcrcd, arid ihc 
securily changed lo one on wool, woolfclls, fie. — /rf.,fo. 227b. 
'•" LeiicrBookUfo. 229. (Mcnionali,p.654.J 
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and set oul on Ihe king'^ service before the end of the week on 
pain of imprisonment/"^ Success conlinued to atlend Henry's 
arms. On the 5th Seplember he was iiblc to inform the citizens, 
by letlei"/^' of Ihe caplure of Caen, excepling only the citadel, 
and this was to be rendered lo him by the I 9th day of the same 
monlh at Ihe lalest, unless relief should have previously arrived 
for Ihe besieged from the King of France, his son Ihe Dauphin, 
or Ihe CounI of Arniagnac, Conslable of France. The Duke of 
Clarence wrote a few days laler lo Ihe citizens, notifying the 
extraordinary success which had followed Ihe king. So many 
towns and fortresses had been taken Ihat the only fear was that 
PcDcliri iiiDi by there were nol sufficieni men lo keep guard over them/^" 

ihe Duke a£ Ecd- 

ford LEOci ^^ Order lo keep ihe English force in Normandy belter pro- 

sj[i[ilirE "Timed ty vidcd wilh victuals, the Duke of Bedford, who had been left 

p.rli.mem, Dec, behind as the king's lieutenant, caused the Sheriffs of London 

to proclaim thai all persons willing and able to ship victuals to 

17431 France for Henry's use, might do so withoul paying cuslom 

dues on Iheir giving securily Ihat the victuals should be seni lo 

Caen and Dot elsewhere. '^^ Bedford, who was learning how 

to rule a free people — a lesson which, had he been allowed lo 

praclice in after years, mighl have saved Ihe house of Lancaster 

from utter destruction ■^■' — presided in ihepailianient, which met 

in November, 1417. On the I7lh December this parliament 

granled the king two fifteenlhs and two tenlhs. No lime was lost 

in taking measures for collecting these supplies, the king's writ 

appoinlmg commissioners for ihe City of London being issued 

HcDry'ECDDque&iDi the day following.'^^ 

Hocrr iidrn 14 17- 

]4iq In Paris malters were going on from bad to worse. Whilst the 



'™ JoLirnal ]Jo. 30b. 



'^' Lciicr Book I, fo. 200b. (Mcmonak, p. 657.) 

'" Lcllcr,dalcd Caen, I I Scplcmbcr.— Lcllcr Book I, fo. 200b. 

'^' Wrii,daicd I8ih Ocl.— Lciicr Book I, fo. 203. 
'" Srubb&,Con&i.HLW.. 111.89. 
'^^ LciicrBookl,fo. 222. 
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capital of Friince wa^ ar the mercy of ii mob* Henry proceeded 
to liiy close siege to Rouen. Frequent proclamation was made in 
London for reinforcenients lo join the king, either at Rouen or 
elsewhere in Normandy.^ This was in April, 1418, or ihere- 
iibouts. On ihe 5th July, the Duke of Clarence informed Richard 
Merlawe, the mayor, by leller, of ihe fall of Louviers* and of the 
expecled surrender of Pont de I'Arche,^^' from which latter place 
the duke wrote. On the 1 0th Augusi Henry himself wrole to the 
citizens informing them of his having sal down before Rouen 
and of Ihe straits his forces were in for lack of victuals and more |2b4| 
especially of "drink." He begged them to send as many small 
vessels as they could, laden with provisions, to Harfleur, whence 
they could make their way up the Seme to Rouen/^^ In less ihan 
a month a reply was sent (S Sept.) from Gravesend under Ihe seal 
of the mayoralty, informingHenry that the citizens had been busy 
brewing ale and beer and purveying wine and other "vilaille/' and 
ihat they had despalched thirty bults of sweel wine — comprising 
ten of "Tyre," ten of "Romesey," and ten of "Malvesy" — and 
1 ,000 pipes of ale and beer. With these they had also sent 25,000 
cups for the king's "hosi" to drink oul of '^^ In the meantime, the 
besieged received no such relief from the pains of hunger and 
thirst, and on Ihe 1 9lh January, 1419, Ihey were compelled to 
surrender their ancieni lown.'^" The war continued throughout 
the yeai" (1419), all altempis at a reconciliation proving abortive. 



™ Lcircr Book I. fos. 21 Lb, 212b, 2 17. PToclaraaiions mudc b^ ihr civic 

aulhorilLcs al ihislimcwcrc subscribed "Carpcrilcr" — rhc name of I he Co nunc n 

Clerk or Town Clerk of ihc Cny. The custom of ihc Town Clerk of London for 

the lime being, aigaing official docjmealsof ihis kind wilhhis surname alone, 

conlinues al ihc prcsenl day. 

'^' Leirer Book l.fo.215b. 

'^^ Lciier Book l.fo. 216. (Memorials, p. 664). 

'^* Leller Hook L, fo. 216. On ihe 15lh September ihe queslion of paynieni lo 

ihc brewers, wine drawers and turners of ihc cups was considered. — Journal I, 

fo. 48. (MemonaK, pp. 665, 6&6k 

'^^Grcgory'sChron.(Camd.Soe.N.S.,No. 17), 1222. 
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Poinloise fell inio Henry's hands; and bolh Henry and ihe Duke 
of Clarence sen! word of lis capture To London. The duke took 
the opportunity of asking that the freedom of the City mighl be 
conferred on hi^ servant, Roger Tillyngton, a skinner; bul the 
citizens in acknowledsine the duke's lelter make no reference to 



The king'5 Idler lo llis rcqUCSt.^'*' 



ihc Cily. LT Aug , 
1419 

1265] 



On the ]7lh AugusI Ihe king wrote again to the mayor, alder- 
men and commons of Ihe City, thanking them for their "kynde 
and notable prone of an ayde," which ihev had granted of their 
own free will, therein setting a good example lo others, and 
prayed them lo follow such directions as the Duke of Bedford 
should give them respecting their proffered assislance. The bear- 
er of this letter having been laken prisoner al Croloye, a duplicate 
copy of it was afterwards forwai'ded from Trie le Chastel on Ihe 

The ireirj of 12th September .^^" 

i^^u ' The murder of John» Duke of Burgundy, by a partisan of 

the Dauphin, which took place aboul Ihis tinie, induced Duke 
Philip lo come lo leriiis with England in Ihe hope of avenging his 
father's death;^'^ and the French king, finding further resistance 
hopeless, was conteni lo make peace. By the Irealy of Troyes (20 
May, 1420J, the Dauphin was disinherited in favour of Henry, 
who was formally recognised as ihe heir lo Ihe French crown, 
and who agreed to marry Catherine, daughler of Charies VI. ^''' 
The marriage look place on ihe 3rd June, and on the 14th a 
solemn procession was made in London and a sermon preached 

The iirii'E kiln Id al Paul's Cross in honour of the event. '''^ 

i^ju ' On the 12th July Henry addressed a letter from ManI lo ihe 

The rii>Dr', reply. Corporation of London informing them of his welfare. He had 
' "^''^" lefl Paris for Maiit in order lo relieve the town of Charlres, which 



'■ Lciicr Book I, fos. 236, 236b. 
LcllcrBook I, fo. 237. (Memorials, p. &T4). 
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wii5 being threalened by Ihe Dauphin. The Duke of Burgundy 

had joined him and had proved himself "a trusty, lovvng and 

faithful brolher." The king's expedition proved unnecessiiry, for 

the Dauphin had raised the siege before hi^ airival and had gone 

Inio Touraine. To this letter a reply was seiil under the mayoralty |?66i 

seal on the 2nd August* congralulating Henry upon his success, 

and assuring him that there was no city on eiirth more peiiceful 

or better governed than his City of London.^^ rlir qurcn'i cdtd 

On Ihe 26th January, 1421, the Duke of Gloucesler, the """"' 
Guardian of England in Ihe king's absence, ordered the Sher- 
iffs of London to announce that the queen's coronation would 
take place at Weslminster on the third Sunday in Lent.''^^ The 
king and queen landed at Dover wilh a small retinue on ihe 1st 
February, and after a few days' rest at Canlerbury, enlered the 
city of London amid tokens of welcome and respect from the 
laity and clergy. They look up Iheir abode at Ihe Tower, whence 
ihey were conducled on the day appoinled for the coronation to 
Westminster by Ihe cilizens on foot and on horseback. '^^ Hcnryi imc e\pe 

Henry had nol been al home six months before he again left 
England, never lo return. ■'^^ The hopes ihal he enlertained of 
reforming and governing his possessions in France, and his am- 
bition to have headed, sooner or later, a crusade which should 
have stayed the progress of the Otioman and have recovered the 
sepulchre of Chrisi, were nol deslined lo be realised. He died 
at the Bois de Vincennes, near Paris, on Ihe lasl day of Augusi, 
1422, leaving a child nine monlhs old — Ihe unhappy Henry of |267| 
Windsor who succeeded to Ihe throne as Henry VI. When the 
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"' Lcircr Book I, fo. 259. According lo WaKingham (ii, 336). ihc ceremony 

look plucc on ihe firs! Sunday in Lcnl. 

"^ Walsingham, li. 336,337. 

' Parliament voted a fiflccnlh and a Icnih lo aa^i^l ihc kiag la hia ncccv&ilLcs, 

John Gcdncy. aldcrmaa, John Pcracys, John Bacoa, grocer, and Joha Palcs- 

Icy, goldHnilh, being appoialed commissioners lo lety ihe same \Mlhin ihe 

Ciiy.— Leiicr Book I, lo. 277b. 
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body of Ihe lale king wa? brought over from France to be buried 
al We^imin^ler, Ihe citizens showed it every token of respect 
in its piissage ihrough London. The streets of the city, as well 
as of Ihe borough of Southwark, were cleaned for the occasion. 
The mayor, sheriffs, recorder and aldermen, accompanied by Ihe 
chief burgesses* and clad in white gowns and hoods, went forlh 
to meel the remains of Ihe king Ihey loved so well, as far as St. 
George's bar in Soulhwark, and reverenlly conducted Ihem lo St 
Paul's Church, where ihe funeral obsequies were performed. The 
next day they accompanied Ihe corpse lo Westminster, where 
further ceremonies took place. Representalives of the various 
wards were told off to line Ihe sireels, Ihe solemnity of Ihe oc- 
casion being marked by the burning of lorches, whilsl chaplains 
stood in the porches of Ihe various churches, clad in Iheir richest 
copes, with thuribles in their hands, and chanted the venite and 
incensed the royal remains as Ihey passed. The livery companies 
provided amongst them 211 lorches, and lo each torch-bearer 
the city chamberlain gave a gown and hood of white material or 
"blanket" {de blanqueto), at the "cost of the commonalty." ^"^ 



^"LciicrBookK,fo. lb. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Al the dealh of Henry V the administration of affairs fell into the 
hands of his two brothers, Jolin, Duke of Bedford^ and Humfrey, 
Duke of Gloucesler. On ihe 29th September a writ was issued 
from Windsor, in the name of the infant on wliom the crown of 
England had devolved, summoning four citizens of London to 
attend a parliament to be held at Westminster at Martinmas, 
and Iwo days afterwards anolher was addressed to the sheriffs of 
London, enjoining ihem lo make proclamalion for ihe keeping 
the king's peace, and aulhorising Ihem lo arresi and imprison 
rioters until the king and his council should delermine upon 
their punishment.^"" The precise wishes of the lale king as lo Ihe 
respective parls wh ich Bedford and Gloucester were lo underlake 
in the governmeni of the realm are nol clearly known* but it is 
generally thoughl that he inlended Ihe former to govern France, 
whilsl the latler was lo act as his vicegerent in England. An 
allempt lo carry out Ihe arrangement was doomed lo failure. 

As soon as parliament met (9 Nov.) it took into consideration 
the respective claims of Ihe Iwo dukes. Bedford had already 
(26 Ocl.) despatched a letter from Rouen, addressed lo the civic 
authorities, selling forlh h is right lo Ihe government of Ihe realm, \2b9 
as elder brother of Ihe deceased sovereign and as the parly most 
interested in Ihe succession to the crown. Without mentioning 
Gloucester by name, he warned Ihe cilizens againsi executing 
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orders derogatory to himself. He professed lo do Ihi^, noi from 
any iimbilious designs of his own, but from a wish lo preserve 
intact the liiw^, usage Eind customs of the realm. '"^ After some 
hesitiition, piirliament resolved to appohn Bedford protector as 
soon as he should relurn from France, but thai during his absence 
An cipcdiiioii Id Gloucesler should acl for him.^'^'* 

fiUn for fjiice. I 

March, 1423. On the Sth February of the new year (1423), the sheriffs of 

London received orders to make proclaraation for all soldiers 
who were in the king's pay to assemble at Winchelsea by the 1st 
day of March, as an expedilion was to set sail from ihal port for 
the purpose of defending the town and caslle of Croloye. The 
business was pressing and necessilaled a repetition of the order 

Sir iDhr MDriimcr to the sheriffs a forlnight later (22 Feb.).^"^ 

On the 23rd February Williani Crowmere, the mayor, William 
Sevenoke^ William Waldene^ and John Fray were appoinled 
commissioners To enquire into cases of treason and felony wilhin 
the city; and two days later they found Sir John Morlimer, who 
was charged wilh a treasonable design in favour of Ihe Earl of 
March, guilly of having broken prison.^" He was subsequently 
convicted of treason both by lords and commons, and sentenced 
l?TD| to death. 

On the 5lh June (1423) the hearts of the citizens were glad- 
dened wilh Ihe news thai they were likely to be repaid some of 
the money Ihey had advanced to ihe king's grandfather. Orders 
were given for all persons to whom Henry IV was indebled at 
the time of his decease, and who had nol yet received froni his 
executors a moiety of the sums due, lo send in their bills and 
tallies lo Sir John Pelhani and John Levenlhorp, I wo of Ihe king's 
executors, silting al Ihe Priory of Saint Mary, Soulhwark, by the 
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Monday nexl afler Midsummer-day.™^ We can believe that few 
orders ever met with readier response from Ihe inbiibiliLnts of the 

city. akuccElrr 

■ nd BcuCoFr 

At home as well as abroad Gloucester soon made eneniies; i^,^ ^^^^ 
iimong Ihem was his own uncle, the Chancellor, Henry Beauforl, 
Bishop of Winchesler, a weallhy and ambitious prelale. During 
Gloucester's absence on Ihe contmenl, whither he had gone to 
recover the estates of his newly-married wife, Ihe ill-fated Jacque- 
line of Hainan lt» Beau fori garrisoned Ihe Tower with crealures of 
his own. When Gloucester relumed mulual recriminations look 
place, and the mayor was ordered (29 Oct., 1425) to prevent 
Beaufort entering the city. A riot ensued in which the cilizens 
took Ihe part of Ihe duke, and Ihe bishop had to take refuge in 
Soiilhwark. The quarrel was patched up for awhile until Bedford, 
who was sent for, should arrive to act as arbitrator.*"* He arrived 
in London on the lOlh January, 1426. The citizens, who had more 
than once been in communicalion wilh the duke^"'' during his |27i| 
absence abroad, presenled him with a pair of basins, silver -gilt, 
containing 1,000 marks. The gift, however, does not appear to 
have been so graciously received as it might have been, for a 
London alderman records that the donors, for all their liberality, 
"hadde but lylylle ihanke/'^'" End oi iiie quirrrl 

The two brothers had not met since the death of Henry V. 
After prolonged negotiations, a modus vivendi between the par- 
ties was arrived al, and Gloucester and Ihe bishop were induced 
to shake hands. Beaufort lefl England soon afterwards with 
the Duke of Bedford, on the plea of making a pilgrimage, and 
did not return until September, 1428, by which time he had 
been made a cardinal and appointed papal legale in England. 
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Notwilhstanding his legaEine authorily being unacknowledged 
by Gloucesler ^nd olheis, ihe citizens received him on his leluin 
"worlhily and loyally," riding oul to meel him and escorting him 

Gbuccsicr lo^n, into London.^" 

the f jvo u r of Ihc c 1 1- 

izcDB. Gloucester had always been a favourite with the Londoners, 

until his conduct to his Flemish wife, whom he left behind on 
the continent to fight her own battles as best as she could, and 
the undisguised attention he paid to Eleanor Cobham* a lady in 
his wife's suite* whom he eventually maiTied, estranged their 
favour, [n August, 1424, the Common Council had voted the 
duke a gift of 500 marks; and two years later — viz., in April, 
1426 — the citizens raised a sum* variously staled to have been 
£1,000 and 1,000 marks, for the benefit of his duchess.^'- The 

[2771 female portion of the community were specially incensed against 

the duke, and a number of women went the length of presenting 
themselves before parliament in 1427, with a letter compiaining 
of his behaviour towards his wife. In March of the next year 
(I42E) the citizens tliemselves followed suit, and drew the at- 
tention of parliament, through the mouth of John Syraond, their 
Recorder, to the wretched straits to which the duchess had been 
reduced, as witnessed her own letters. They begged parliament 
to consider the best means for recovering for her the lands of 
Hainault, Holland and Zeeland, which had always been places of 
sure refuge for the English merchant, and the rulers of which had 
ever been friendly to the king of England. The citizens finally 
avowed themseives ready lo take upon themselves iheir share 
in any undertaking the lords and commons of the realm might 

The ',ic|c Df Or- decide upon.^ " 

In the meantime matters had not gone well with the English in 
France. In July, 1427, the Earl of Salisbury came over to London 
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for reinforcemenl^.'"'' In Seplember of the following year he 
wiis able to inform the City of the success Ihiit had attended 
his recruited army.^'^ He was then within a short distance of 
Orleans, before which town he shortly afterwards met his death. 
Bedford continued the siege, but the town held out imlil May, 
I429» when il was relieved by ihe Maid from the litlle village of 
Domremi, and the English army was compelled lo relreal. Firiirc m LDrdon 

Whilsl Bedford was conducting the siege of Orleans, and 
Jeanne Dare was meditating how best lo relieve Ihe town, the \ni] 
cilizens of London were suffering from a severe dearlh. Al length 
the Common Council resolved (22 July, 1429) lo send agents 
abroad for the purpose of transmitting all ihe corn they could lay 
Iheir hands on lo England. The assislance of Bedford, who had 
by this lime been compelled to raise Ihe siege of Orleans, was 
invoked.^ Beaiiicjijoini Bed- 

Bedford had recently been joined by Beaufort, who had be- 
come more than ever an objecl of haired to Gloucester, and 
had lost to a cerlain exteni the goodwill of Ihe nalion by the 
acceptance of a cardinal's hat. He had set out on the 22nd June 
(1429)» carrying with him a small force which he was allowed 
to raise for the avowed objecl of proseciiling a Hussite crusade 
in Bohemia, but which was evenliially sent lo France.^" The 
question of his position in parliament and the council, now thai 
he was a cardinal, was decided by the parliament which met on 
Ihe 22nd Seplember. .^iloianccs mdc 

Members of parliament represenlmg the City of London had , „ 

hitherto been allowed a certain amount of cloth and fur trimming lummi. i4?9 
at the City's expense, wherewith lo dress themselves and their 
personal allendants in a manner suitable to ihe position they held. 
Those who had from time to time been elected members appear 



""Grcgory\Chron.,p. I6l. 
"^ LcUcr Book K,fo. 55b. 



^'^ LcllcrBook K, fos. 62, 63b, Gregory's Chrou, p. 164. 
"'' Lciicr Book K, fo. 66b;Grcgory'iChro[i., p. 164. 
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to have iibused this privilege — where a yard had been given, they 
liad lilerally liiken an ell — and il was now thoughl lo be high time 
to take steps to check Ihe abuse in fulure. Accordingly it was 
ordained by Ihe mayor and aldermen, on the ]2lh Augusi of Ihis 

[274] year (and the ordinance mel wilh ihe approval of Ihe commoners 

on the 29lh day of ihe same monlh), Ihat for the fiilure no alder- 
man efecled to atlend parliament should take oul of Ihe chamber 
or of the conimonally more ihan ten yards for gown and cloak, at 
] 5s. the yard, and IQOs. for fur if the alderman had already served 
as mayor, olherwise he was lo have no more than five marks. 
Commoners were to be content with five yards of cloth and 33s. 
4d. for fur. Each alderman, moreover, was lo be allowed eight 
yards of clolh at 28 pence a yard for two personal altendanis, 
and each commoner four yaids of Ihe same for one attendant, 
if the parliament was sitting in London or the neighbourhood, 
and eight yards for Iwo atlendanls if parliament was billing in 
some niore remote piace, "as was formerly ordained during ihe 

Tiif [ojanmori of mayoralty of John Michell" (1424-3).^ '^ 

Hcpiy VI 6 Nov., j^^ condlliou of France necessitated Ihe early coronation of 

the young king, whose righl to the French crown had been eslab- 
lished by ihe Trealy of Troyes. At his accession lo the Ihrone of 
England Henry VI was bul a child of nine months. He was now 
eighl years old. Before he could be crowned King of France, it 
was necessary that he should first be crowned King of England. 
Proclamation was accordingly made ihal he would be crowned 
on the 6th November following, and that all claims lo services 

[27^1 should be forlhwith laid before Ihe lord steward.^" Gregory, lo 

whose chronicle we have had frequent occasion lo refer, wriling 



''"' Lcllcr Book K. fo. 68b. In 1443 ihc Common Couricil jgrccd lo allow 
ihc Cily members ihcir rcaM>nabic expenses oul of ihc chamber iJoiimal 5, fo. 
129b), bul when f arliamcnl mel al Coverilrv m 1459, ihc Cil^ membeis were 
al1ow{:d 40^. a day, besides any disburscmeiils ihe^ mighl make m ihe Clip's 
honour(Joumal 6, fo. I66b), and the same allowance wa^ made in I464,when 
pailiameul '>al al York (Journal 7. fos. 52, 541. 
^'^ -/J.,fj.69b. 
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as iin eye-wilness, gives a full account^^ of whal rook place al 
Ihe ceremony of coronation in Weslminsler Abbey, and of the 
banquet that followed; but omits to mention that the citizens put 
in their usual claim, in accordance with Ihe above procliimation, 
to serve ihe king at ihe banquel as buller. That the cliiim wiis 
iictually made we leai"n from other sources.^"' We also know 
that Wifliam Estfeld, the recently -elected mayor, received the 
customary gold cup and ewer used on Ihe occasion, which he 
afterwards bequeathed to his grandson.^"" scisauifoiFrincc 

In April, 1430, the young king left England for France, and 
remained abroad for nearly two years. On the LOlh November he 
wrote to Ihe mayor and citizens, urging Ihem to advance him the 
sum of 10,000 marks, as Ihal sum might do him more ease and 
service at that particular lime than double Ihe amount at another. 
The letter was dated from Rouen, where the court afterwards 
established itself for a considerable time.^"^ On Sunday, the 
12th December, 1431, he made his entry into Paris with great 
ceremony, and was duly crowned.^"'* rlir niijrnh »ri- 

On his return to England early in the following year, he was 
met by John Welles, the mayor, the aldermen, the sheriffs, and 
more than 12,000 citizens of London, who rode out on Thursday, \2i6 
Ihe 20lh February, as far as Blackheath, and was there presented 
with Ihe following address: — 

"Soveieigii kird as welcome b^ y^ ia vtf'i' iiobie Roialme 
of Engiond, and in especitif to voui noiabie Cite London 
opertvise ctified yoiii Chanibre, as ever wai ciislen prince 
to place or people, and of t!ie good and graciotix achevyng 



CQipi: liim an Iiis re- 
luri. 1432. 



"^Grcgory\Chroii.,pp. I64-I6S. 

^" Ciiy Records. LibcrDLinihorri,fo. 61 biLcLicr Book K,fo. 70. 

"- Cal. of Wills. Conn of HLisiing, Loudon, li, 509. 

^'' Lciicr BookK,fo. 34. 

^'^ A long accDuul of his cnlry inio Ihe French capilal, and of Ihe pageantry in 

hoiiour of ihe occasion, \% sel oul in full in the Cily\ Records. — Leller BHX>k 

K,fos. IOlb-103. 
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oj your Coii)iim of Fraiince, %ve Hiank heiiiidi nui loid 
aimyghXy -which oj Iris endles mercy sende yoii grace in yoye 
and proiftente on us tinti tiff v^'"' ollrei- peopfe iong Joi to 
vegne. " 



Affer hearing the address Ihe king rode to Deptford^ where he 



The mB>Dr ind al- 
dermen pn^senl him 
wllbi a ^[fl nf 

£1,0110 was met by a procession of 120 rectors and curates of the city, 

in the richest copes, and 500 secular chaplains in the whitest 
of surplices, with whom were a like number of monks bearing 
crosses, tapers and incense, and chanting psalms and antiphons 
in grateful thanks for his safe return. Thence the royal cav- 
alcade passed through Soinhwark to the city, where pageants 
appeared at every turn. The fulsome adulation bestowed upon a 
lad scarcely ten years of age was enough to turn his young brain. 
Passing through Cornhill and Chepe, the procession eventually 
reached St. Paul's. There Ihe king dismounted, and being met 
by Ihe Archbishop of Canterbury and ten other bishops in their 
pontifical robes, was led by them to the high altar. Prayers 
were said and the sacred relics kissed. The king then remounted 
his horse and made his way to his palace of Westminster, the 
streets being hung with tapestry and the houses thronged to their 
roofs with crowds of onlookers, and was there allo^^ed a brief 

[2771 day's rest. On the following Saturday a deputation from the 

city, headed by the mayor and aldermen, went to the palace and 
presented Henry with £1,000 of the purest gold, in a gold casket, 
with these words: — 

"Mosi crislen prince the good fo)k of youre notable Cite of 
London, olhenvise deped yom Chambre^ besechen in her most 
loweiy wise that they mow e be recomatided un to yo hynesse. ant 
It can like youre noble giace to resceyve this tilell vefte yoven 
whh as good will and lovyng herles as any yefle was yoven Jo 
eny erlhly prince." 

The king having graciously acknowledged the gift, Ihe depu- 
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tation relLirned lo ihe city.^"^ 

Beaufoil, who hiid returned home in lime for Ihe coronarion, 
had again sel oiil for Friince with the king, and Gloucester look 
advantage of iheir absence to renew hi^ altack on hi^ rival. Let- 
ters of f'ririminsre v^ere drawn up in aiilicipalion of the cardinal's 
reliirn, and additional offence was given by Ihe seizure of the 
cardinal's plate and jewels at Dover. On learning of Gloucester's 
schemes, Beaufort delermined lo give up a projected visil to 
Rome, and lo return home in lime for ihe opening of parliament 
(12lh May, 1432).^-^ He desired to learn why he had been ihus 
"strangely demeened" conlrary to his deserts. When parliameni 
met and Ihe cardinal asked who were his accusers, Gloucester 
held his longiie, and Ihe king expressed his confidence in the 
cardinal's loyally. In the following year (1433) Bedford appealed 
before parliament and announced that he had come home to 
defend hini self against false accusations. He understood that the 
recent losses that had occurred in France were altribuled lo his 
neglect. He desired his accusers, of whom he shrewdly suspected 
Gloucester lo be one, lo stand forth and prove Iheir charges. 
Again ihere was silence, and Ihe duke, like ihe cardinal, had to 
rest salisfied with the king's assurance of loyally.''"' 

The finances of the counlry were at this time (1433) in the 
most deplorable condition. It was necessary lo exercise the 
strictesi economy. Bedford was the first to set an example of 
self-denial by offering lo discharge the duties of counsellor al 
a reduced salary. Gloucester followed his brother's example. 
The archbishops, the cardinal^ and the bishops of Lincoln and 



A full dcscnplivc account of Henry's rcccplion on his rclurn from France is 
scloLii in ihc Ciiy Record ■> (LcUcr Book K, fo^. I03b-I04b). Ii purponsio be 
an accoum seal by John Carpculcr, ihc Town Clerk, lo a friend, and hai been 
f nnlcd al rhc end of ibc Liber Albus (Rolls Series (■ CJ. Gregory's Chron.. pp. 
173-175. 

"^ He informed rhc City of his lalenlion by leller, daled from Ghent ihe I 3lh 
Arril— LeiierBook K.fo. 105. 
^'' Smbbs,Coiisi. HisL,iii, 114-117. 
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Ely agreed lo render Their services withoul paymenl. Parliament 
showed lis good will by voling a fifreenlh and tenlh, bul out of 
Ihe sum Ihus realised £4,000 wiis to be applied to the relief of 
poor (owns. The amount of relief which fell lo Ihe share of the 
poorer ward^ of Ihe City of London was £76 15.^. 6-1 /4c/., which 
was iipporlioned among eighteen wards. The largest sum allolled 
was £20, which went lo Cordwainer Street Word, whilst Lime 
Street Wiird received Ihe magnificeni relief afforded by Ihe odd 
fiirthing.^"^ The mayor, sheriffs and aldermen were called upon 
to attend in person before Ihe chancellor, in April, 1434, to make 

[2791 oath that they would duly observe a certain article {quendam 

ai-licuium) which Ihe late parliament had agreed to, but what this 

TJic deaih of Bed- article was does not appear in Ihe City's archives. ^"^ 

^' ' ^'' "" Bedford was prevailed upon to remain in England and under- 

take Ihe office of chief counsellor, but differences again arising 
between him and Gloucester, which the personal interference of 
the young king could with difficulty calm, he again set sail for 
France (June, 1434). His career was fast drawing to an end. 
Burgnndy was intending lo desert him as he knew full well, and 
the knowledge accelerated his end. His death look place at Rouen 

Cilaii appeals Id ou the 14th September of Ihe following year (1 435).^''" 

With his death England's supremacy in France began lo de- 

1436 dine, and Henry VI was to lose in that country all or nearly all 

that had been gained by his doughly predecessor. The defection 
of Burgundy was followed by the loss of Paris. The chief event 
of 1436 was Ihe raising of the siege of Calais, which had been 
invested by Ihe Duke of Burgundy. On the 27th June the mayor 
and aldermen of Calais, being anxious to gel help from Ihe gov- 
ernment at home, and finding that according lo precedent they 
could only do so through Ihe mediation of Ihe City of London, 
addressed a letter to Ihe mayor and aldermen of London implor- 



"^LciirrBook K,fo. 137b. 
^-^ LciicrBook K.fo. 138. 
Gregory's Chron., p. 177. 
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ing them, a? the heiid of "Ihe principal of all the cities of the 
realm of England," to move Ihe king to send Ihe requisite aid.^"" 

In answer lo this appeal Henry Frowyk^ the mayor» consulted 
the livery companies, and by Iheir advice seni a contingent to the |2Ea| 
relief of the town.^'" The king, too* had been very urgent that the 
City should raise a force to oppose "the man who sliled himself 
Duke of Burgundy and Count of Flanders," whilst he took pains 
to conciliate such Flemings as were living in the city and were 
ready to lake an oath of allegiance.^" Gloucester had been 
appointed caplain of Calais for a term of nine years, but before 
he set sail for its relief the siege had been raised by Edmund 
Beaufort, Count of Mortain.^''' a m imiiD'.ril on 

An attempt was made in 1439 lo bring about a peace, but il 
failed, and a new tax — a lax upon aliens — had lo be imposed for 
the purpose of raising money in addition to Ihe usual supplies. 
Every alien householder was called upon lo pay sixteen pence, 
and every alien who was nol a householder sixpence, lowards 
the expenses of ihe counlry. riir peiancr of 

The streets of the city have witnessed few sadder sights than „. 
the penance inflicted on Eleanor Cobham, al one time the mis- l44i 
Iress, and afterwards — on the dissolution of his marriage with 
Jacqueline — Ihe wife of Gloucester. The new duchess was aware 
that in Ihe event of the king's dealh her husband was next in 
succession lo the Ihrone, and was inclined lo anticipate matters. 
It was a superstilious age, and the duchess invoked Ihe aid of 
witchcraft to accomplish her wishes. In 1441 her operations. 



"'LciicrBookK,fo. 148. 



~ "Arid ihal same ycrc (1437), [he Mayrc of London scndc, by ihc good 
a-vysc and coriirfnl of crafly^ icm wowdycrs lo Calys. for hyl wa^ aaydc ihal 
ihc Duke of Burgouc lu^ ^cgc uulo Calii." — Grcgory\Chron. p. 178. 
^" Lciicr BookK,fo&. 160-162. 
"'' GrcgoTy'iChrou. p. 179. 

"* LcUcr Book K. fo. 183b. Thr iii\ \\a& found lo be so successful ihal II 
was siibsajucnlly renewed. In 14-53 M wjs renewed for Ihe kiiig\ [ffe. — fii. .fo. 
2E0b. 
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[281] jnnocenl as Ihey were in Iheiiiselves, however bad Iheir inlent, 

were discovered, and ^he was condemned to do public penance 
followed by imprisonmenl for life. For three days Ihe wrelched 
lady was made lo walk Ihe ^ireel^, laper in hiind and bare-foot 
(it wiis November), in the sight of all the citizens, who were 
forbidden to show her any respect, but, at the same (hue, were 
ordered not lo molest her.*^* The latter they were little likely to 
do. Nay! on each day iis she landed ill the Temple, at the Swan 
or at Oueenhithe, the mayor iind sheriffs went forth to attend her, 
accompanied by members of the livery companies. ^^' Yet, not a 
finger did her husband raise in her defence! He either could not 

The tzinj's diaiirr or would nol save her. 

iu^ikz€v<y.iboc,.. g^ charter, dated the 26th day of October, 1444, the king 

confirmed the mayor, recorder and certain aldermen as justices 
of the peace, and, among other things, granted to the corporation 
the soil of the Thames within the City's liberties."^ This grant 
was not made without some little opposition from the inhabitants 

Hrn^s mrriigr of the neighbouring county of Surrey. ^^'' 

^l . , The king was now under the influence of William de la Pole, 

144^. Earl of Suffolk, by whose intervention a truce with France had 

been concluded on the 28lh May of this yeai" (1444), to last 
until the 1st April, 1446. In order to strengthen the truce, a 

12121 marriage was arranged between Henry and Margaret of Anjou. 

The princess came over to England early in Ihe following yeai", 
and was married on the 22nd April (1445). The match was not 
altogether a popular one; nevertheless, when Margaret passed 



^* Jojinal 3,fo. 103b. 

^^' Chion.ofLondou (Nicolas), p. 129. 



The validity as well as Ihe cffcci of ihis churlcr (which is preserved in Ihe 
To\vri Clerk's officef has been made the subjecl of much conlrovcrs^, some 
eonlendtng ihal il i'> m effect a grani of ihe soil of ihe river from Slairies lo 
Van I lei, thai being ihe e^lenl of ihe Cily'a liherlies oa ihc Thames, whilst olhers 
rcslriel Ihe grant to ihe City\ Icnllorial limils, i.e.. from Temple Bar lo Ihe 
Tower. 
^'^ Leticr Book K,fo. 220b. 
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through Ihe city on her wiiy lo be crowned al Westrtiiiister, she 
wiis received "in Ihe mosi goodly wise, wilh alle Ihe citezines 
on horseback ridyng aycnsi hir lo the Blackheth in blew gownes 
and rede hode^."^'* jBck cade's rcbcl- 

The Iriice v^m renewed, and Suffolk mcreiised in populiiiity. 
After The dealhs of Gloucesler and Ciirdinal Beaufort, wilhin a 
few weeks of each olher, in 1447, he became Ihe king's chief 
adviser, and continued lo be so until the loss of Ihe French 
provinces Ihree years later (1450) riiised so much opposilion 
iigainst him thai Ihe king was compelled lo order his banishment. 
This was not thou ghl asufficient punishment by his enemies, and 
he was laken on Ihe high seas and briilally murdered (2 May). 
After his death an attack was made on his supporlers. Again the 
men of Kent rose in revolt; this lime imder Ihe ieadership of an 
Irish adventurer — Jack Cade — who called himself Mortimer, and 
gave out ihat he was an illegitimate son of the late Earl of March. 
They mustered on Blackheath 30,000 strong (] June), and then 
awaited Ihe king's return from Leicester, where parliament had 
been sitting. Henry on his arrival sent to learn the reason of the 
gathering, and in reply received a long lisl of grievances which 
the rebels intended to amend .^"" Notwilhstanding the boldness of |2E]| 
this answer, the king had only lo make proclamation that all his 
true and liege subjects should "a-voyde ihe fyldc," for the whole 
force to disperse in the course of one nighL The danger, indeed, 
seemed lo be over. A week laler, however, Ihe royal force met 
a number of Ihe rebels near Sevenoaks, by whom it was pul to 
rout. Encouraged by ihis success, the rebels returned and look 
up their quarters in Soulhwark. The unhappy king had by this 
time retired to Kenilworth, notwithstanding ihe offer made by 
the citizens of London to stand by him.*''" Tiircii> prc[ijj«ia 

defrnd ilscif 



™Chron. of Loudon (Nicholasf. p. 134 



Sec "Hisloncal Memoranda," by Slo*, prmlcd in 'Three Fiflccnih Crm. 
Chrou." (Cjmd. Soc., N.S.. No. 28), pp. 94-99- 
■ "Arid ihc Mcirc of London *nh ihc comynciof ihccity came lo ihc kyngc 
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The city aulhorities had, in Ihe meanlime, taken steps to put 
the city into a slale of defence. A Common Council niel on 
the 8th Jime, when it decided that an efficient guard should be 
placed night and day upon all gales, wharves and lanes leading lo 
the Thames. An enclosure recently erected at "le Crane" on Ihe 
riverside belonging to John Trevillian, was ordered to be abated. 
Balistic machines (fundsbuta) of all kinds were to be collected 
on Ihe wharves, whilst Ihe sale of weapons or armour or their 
removal out of the city was restricled. Lastly, il was agreed lo 
represeni lo the king the advisabilily of limiting Ihe nuniber of 
his nobles coming into the city* owing lo the scarcity of provi- 
sions. ^'''■^ On the 26th June the Common Council again met, and it 
was then decided lo send two mounled men to reconnoitre Cade's 
I2I41 posilion, and lo learn« if possible, his movements.^'''' Three days 

later (29 June) orders were given for four men to be selected 
from each ward lo assisi the aldermen in preserving Ihe peace. 
Anyone refusing lo do his duty in keeping walch was to be sent 
to prison. In spite of all precautions. Cade and his followers 
succeeded in gaining a footing in the city [3 July), their first 
aclion being lo sack Ihe house of Philip Malpas.^''^ Cade himself 
encouraged ralher ihan reslrained Ihe excesses of his men. "Now 
is Mortimer lord of the City," he cried as he struck with his 
sword Ihe old Roman mile-stone known as London stone. ^'' It is 
clear thai the rebels had friends in the cily, otherwise (hey would 



bcsfk^ugc hiin ihiU he woldc laryc in ihc cilc, and ihcy woldc f^vc and dye 
wilh him, arid -pay for his cosies of houscholdc an ha[ff ycrc, bul he \vold noil, 
bul lokc his joLirucy lo Kyllyngwocthc." — "Three Fifleenlh Ccni. Chronicles" 
(Canid.Soc.),p.67. 
"' Jojinal ^fo. 36b. 
^■" Jojinal 5,fo. 39. 

He had been admilled alderman of Lime Slreel ward in 1443, al ihe kmg's 
special rcquesl, and had only reccnlly been discharged. — Journal 4, fo. 2l3bi 
Journal 5, fo. 3Sb. In 1461 he \cU England, bill was caplurcd al sea by ihe 
French and pjl lo ransom for 4JJ00 marts. — Fab^ jn, p. 638. 
'"' Holinshed, 111,224. 
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never have effected an enlrance so easily — "They had olhyr men 
with hem as welle of London as of ihere owne party. "^^■' The 
matter was made the subjecl of investigation by Ihe Common 
Council. Evidence was given by Thomas Geffrey, a barber, to 
Ihe effecl thai on Friday, the 3rd July, ihe keys of the bridge had 
been given up, bul by whom he knew not. William Reynold also 
deposed that Richard Philip, a grocer, had told him that unless 
the wardens of the bridge opened the gates, the Kentish captain 
threatened to sel fire lo the bridge and Ihecily, and ihal thereupon 
Thomas Godfrey, a "sporyour," clad in russet, brought ihe keys 
and opened the gales.^''^ Mork ihiIe Jitld ty 

On Saturday, ihe 4lh of July, the rebels, who had retired for "" "''''' '" '"= 

-" ^' ' Guildliill 

the night, relumed lo Ihe cily. Robert Home, alderman of ,2^^< 

Bridge Ward, who had rendered himself especially obnoxious 
to the rebels, was made prisoner and sent lo Newgate. Sir 
James Fiennes, the Lord Say, was broughl from Ihe Tower to Ihe 
Guildhall, where the rebels were holding mock trials on those 
who were unfortunate enough lo fall into their hands, and, after 
a hasty examination, was conveyed to Ihe Standard in Chepe 
and Ihere executed. His head, together with those of two others 
who had that day suffered a similar fate, was set up on London 

Bridge. Cidr ipiircli ended 

By the next evening (Sunday) the citizens had managed to 
recover their presence of mind, and sallied out at ten o'clock at 
night, under Ihe leadership of Lord Scales and another, across 
the bridge. Before they had arrived on the Southwork side of the 
river Ihey were met by Ihe rebels, and a severe fight took place 
between Ihe parlies on Ihe bridge itself, lasting until eight o'clock 
Ihe next morning. At last Ihe rebels were defeated, and the 
city freed from their presence. Offers of pardon were made and 
accepted, and the rebels dispersed. Cade, however, continued 
to plunder and ravage Ihe country, until a price having been put 



"^Grcgory'sChrou.p. 192. 

'"Journal 5, fo. 40b. 
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upon his head, he was apprehended by ihe Sheriff of Kent,**' 
and died Ihe ^ame nighl from injuries received at his caplure. His 
The quesiion o£ iiir head was Subsequently set up on London Bridge. 

£ uc c ?a& ID 1 Id llir 

The king had now been married some years* and no heir 
had appeared. Great uncerlainly prevailed as lo the righl of 
succession to the throne, and gave rise lo much rivalry and 
mutual mistrust between Richard* Duke of York, who now for 
the first time becomes a conspicuous figure on Ihe slage, and 
Edmund Beauforl, recently crealed Duke of Somersel. Bolh of 
them could claim lo be the king's nearest kinsmen, bolh of ihem 
being descendanis of Edward III, Ihe one tracing his descent, on 
his father's side, through Edmund Langley, and on his mother's 
side, ihroLigli Lionel, Duke of Clarence, whilst the other was Ihe 
Rivilr^ hM*err surviviug represenlalivc of John of Gaunl. 

ird sairersei T^e king's incapacity lo govern without a strong minister at 

i^^H' his back, as evinced by his conduct during Ihe receni outbreak, 

induced bolh of these nobles lo throw up Iheir appointments, ihe 
one in Ireland and Ihe other in Prance, and to hasten home. The 
Duke of York was the first to reach England, and, in spile of 
measures which had been taken to intercept him, made his way 
to London. He was anxious in Ihe first place to clear himself of 
suspicion of having been implicated in Cade's rebellion,^^'^ and lo 
this end soughl and oblained an inlerview with the king. Having 
satisfied Henry on Ihis poini, he next proceeded to demand Ihe 
reform of certain abuses in Ihe government. A shorl session of 
parliameni, which met on the 6lh November, opened wilh an al- 
tercation between the rival dukes. On ihe 1st December Somerset 
was placed under arresi; and on Ihe following day his lodgings 



Alcxjiidcr Idcu.who appears lo have pursued Cade beyond Ihe limilsof his 
own junsdiclion, as Sheriff of Keni, mlo ihc neighbounrig couuly of Sus'vcx, 
where ihc rebel was apprehended in u garden al KcaLhflcld. — "Three Fiflecnlh 
CcnI. Chrori.," preface, p. vii. 

The c^ciiisbori of ihe Duke and olher nobler from rhc king's council had 
been made an eiipress gioiind of complainl by lEic Kenhsh insurgenl^. 
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iit the Black Friars were broken into and pillaged. An example 
vjus made of one of the men convicled of being concerned in |?s7i 
the breaking into Ihe Black Friars^ and he wa^ beheaded al the 
Slandard in Chepe. The Duke of York made a personal visil to 
Ihe city, and caused proclamation to be made of the heavy pains 
and penallies which should follow any altempi at robbery. As a 
further demonstration against laivlessness^ the king himself rode 
through the cily a few days laler, accompanied by his lords in 
full panoply, the route being kept by a line of armed citizens 
on eilher side of the way. Alderman Gregory, whose chronicle 
affords us a vivid picture of conlemporary events, and who was 
called upon lo serve Ihe office of mayor of the city the following 
year, confesses thai Ihe procession on this occasion would have 
been a gay and glorious sighl, "if hil hadde ben in Fraunce, bul 
not in Ingelonde," for it boded litlle good.^^' 

The Duke of Somersel did not long remain in prison, for 
immediately afler Chrislmas he was appointed captain of Calais. 
In 1451 the disasters which followed the English arms in France, 
when Calais was again threatened, were made an occasion for 
an olher altempi by York to crush his rival. He openly avowed his 
determination to proceed against Somerset, and, joined by the 
Earl of Devonshire and Lord Cobham, marched lo London [Jan., 
1452). Henry al once prepared lo march against his cousin. The 
duke had hoped that through the influence of his parly within the 
city, the gates would have been flung open on his approach. In 
this he was disappointed. The majority of the citizens were slill 
loyal to Henry, and by his orders entrance was denied Ihe duke, |2n| 
who thereupon withdrew to Dartford, whilst the king's forces 
encamped al Blackheath. cimi ^iravcned 

For a time civil war was avoided, Ihe king promising that 
Somerset should be again committed to custody until he should 
answer such charges as York should bring against him. The 



Chro[i.,p. 196. 
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king, however, failed lo keep his word. Someisel wa^ allowed 
to remiim in power, iind York was only allowed hi^ liberly after 
he had consented lo swear public allegiance to llie king in St. 
Paul's Church. Any sironger measures taken againsi hini would 
Tfic king's iline*, probiibly have provoked d isliirbiince In the clty.^^" 

1453 

Henry's mind had never been strong, iind in the following year 
(1453) it entirely gave way. In October the queen bore him a 
son, after eight years of married life, but though the infant was 
brought lo his father, Henry gave no signs of recognising his 
presence. The illness of Ihe king, and Ihe birlh of an heir lo ihe 
crown, were events which materially affecled the fortunes of ihe 
Duke of York. In November the civic authorities prepared for 
emergencies; every cilizen was to provide himself wilh armour, 
bul he was siriclly enjoined lo be guarded in his conversation, 
and not to provoke tumult by showing favour to this or that lord. 
Even a proposal that Ihe mayor and aldermen should pay a visit 
of respect to the Duke of York was rejected as impolitic at the 
I7I91 present juncture .^^' 

,j . ' *' '^"'' Notwithstanding liberal grants made by parliament for the 

ir ihc defence of defence of Calais, that town was still in danger. On the 29th 
ciliis, 1451-1454. Moveniber, 1453, a letter was read before the Common Coun- 
cil of the City, emanating from the Lord Welles and Ihe Lord 
Ryvers, asking for assistance towards putting Calais into a state 
of defence. Further consideration of the matter was adjourned 
until the following 4th December. By the 7th day of the same 
month Ihe Council had consulted the commons, who had declared 
that owing lo their numerous burdens and expenses they could 
contribute nothing to that end.^^'* This did not prevent a further 



'^^- "And soihci broughi (ihcdukc)u[igin ihjrgh LondDii biiwcnc ij bi&shoppcs 
ridyug uulo his place; und aflcr ihal made hym swcrc al Paulis aflcr ihrirc 
culcnl, and pjl him fiomc his gochl pcliciona which wcic for ihc comDcn wclc 

of the icalmc." — Chron. of London (Nicolas), p. 138. 
"' Journal 5,fo&. 131, n2b, 133b. 
'^''' JojriiaJ5,fo&. I34b, I35b, 136. 
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iipplicalion being made early in 1454, for contribulions lowiirds 
the defence of Calais if that lown were besieged. ^^^ Again the 
commons were consulted, iind again they pleaded the excessive 
burdens ihey were already called upon to bear, and the losses 
ihey had sustained by seizure of their ships and merchandise by 
the Duke of Burgundy, rendering Ihem unable for ihe present 
to undertake any further charges unless steps were taken for 
the recovery of their goods. ^^ An answer to this effect was 
accordingly delivered by the Common Sergeant on behalf of the 
cilizen^, who declared ihemselves willing at the same time to 
bear their share wilh the rest of the realm. ^^' An appeal made in 
Augnst of Ihe same year (1454), for Ihe sum of £1,200 for the 
same pnrpose, mel wilh similar failure. ^^^ 

The plea of poverly was no idle one, if we may judge from Ihe 
fact thai when, in November of Ihis year, an assessment of half a 
fifteenth was made on the cily wards, eleven out of Iwenty-five 
wards were in defaulL^^^ Between Ihe years 1431 and 1451 the [i^a] 
citizens had advanced large sums of money to the king, of which 
more than £3,000 remained in the lalter year due to the city.^ rlir Daie of York 

A crisis, in Ihe meanwhile, was fasi approaching. The birth '"^ "" ^"i-poncci 

like up Ibeicqiijj- 

of an heir to the Ihrone urged ihe Duke of York to take prompt 1^,5 m ibc c\iy. 

aclion. Although Ihe majority of the nobles were opposed lohim, '''^■* 

he had on his side the powerful family of Ihe Nevills, having 

married Cicely Nevill, sisler of Richard Nevill, Earl of Salisbury, 

the head of the family, and falher of the still more powerful 

Earl of Warwick. Towards Ihe end of January (1454) Ihe Duke 

of York, the Earls of Salisbury and Warwick, and olhers of the 

duke's supporters, enlered the cily, each followed by a large force 



^-/J.,fo. 143. 

"^ -Id.Jo. 152. 
"' -/(/., fo. 152b. 
"' -Id.Jos. IS3, IS4. 
^^* Journal 5, fo. 206. 

Report of Cily Chambcriain lo Ihe Coiirt of Common Council. — JoumaJ 5, 
fos. 22 7 -22 3b. 
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of retainers fully armed. Wilh Ihem came also York's eldesi son, 
the Earl of March, afterwards King Edward IV.^^' 

The Common Council were anxious lest the presence of these 
nobles in the city should lead to a disturbance. A strict neutrality 
was ordered to be observed both by the mayor and aldermen, 
as well as by the inhabitants of the city at large. The wnytes, 
or watchmen, were ordered to perambulate the streets every 
night with their minstrels to keep the citizens in good humour 
(pro recreacione hominum)^ and prevent robbery. Nevertheless, 
there is evidence to show that disturbances did occasionally arise 
12911 between the inhabitants and those in the suite of the nobles. 

The king's continued illness necessitated sooner or later the 
appointment of a regent. For a brief space there seemed a possi- 
bility of the regency being claimed by the queen. The City, in the 
meanwhile, paid couil to both parties, the mayor and aldermen 
one day paying a solemn visit to the queen, attired in their gowns 
of scarlet, and a few days later paying a similar compliment to 
the Duke of York. Ai iength iheduke was nominated protector 
(3 April). Some correspondence ensued between the City, the 
Duke of York, the queen, and the Earl of Salisbury, on what 
subject we know not, but on the 13th May the mayor and 
aldermen waited upon the duke to thank him for his favour and 

TJic firal billle of goodwill. 

So long as the king remained an imbecile York was supreme, 
his rival, Somerset, having been committed to prison at his insti- 
gation in December, 1453. Henry, however, soon recovered from 
his illness, although his convalescence proved of equally short 
duration, and York's protectorate came to an end. With Henry's 
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''^' Nr\v&-lcUcrof John Slodclcy. 19 Jan., 1454; Pa^Lou LclLcri (Gairdncr), i, 

265, 266. 

'" Jojinal 5,fo& 143. 145b, 152, I52b-l60b. 

^^' Journal 5, fo. 150. 
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restoration came ihe release of Sonierset, and York delermined to 
try conclusions with his rival in Ihe field. At ihe first battie of Si. 
Albiins, fought on the 22nd Miiy, 1455, victory declared for York 
and Somersel was killed. After the batlle York accompanied 
Ihe king to London and lodged him in the bishop's palace in St. 
Paul's churchyard. The excitement caused Henry a relapse* and 
York was for the second time named protector; bul in the spring 
of 1456 he had again to retire upon the king's recovery. \292] 

Just when the country was settling down lo enjoy a period of 
comparative quiel, Ihere occurred (May, 1456) in ihe city one of cLiy, May, i456 
those sudden outbreaks against the "merchani stranger" residing 
within the city's walls which too often appear in the annals of 
London. On this occasion the young mercers of Ihe city rose 
against the Lombards; why or wherefore we are not lold. We 
only know that these foreigners received such bad treatment that 
they meditated leaving the city in a body and selting up business 
elsewhere. The fault was not altogether with the citizens* it 
appears; for two Lombards were ordered lo be hanged. 

The king, who was at the time at Coventry — whither Ihe 
queen had caused him to be removed, owing lo her suspicion 
that the Londoners were in favour of the Yorkist party — sent for 
alderman Cantelowe, a mercer, and promplly comniitled him 
to Dudley Castle for safe keeping, as having been implicated in 
the attack on the houses of the Italian merchants. 



•"^ Booking lo Pii'vlou. 15 May; Paslon Lcllcrs jGairdncr), i, 337^ Cf. Chron. 
of London (Nicolas), fi. 1 39, Grcgorv'sChrou., p. 199. 

' WillLain C jnlclowc, aldcrmun of Cnpplcgnic and Billingsgalc wards, from 
ihc lallcr of which he \va& discharged in Oclobcr, 1 4b I, on ihc icorc of old 
age and infirmll^ (Journal 6, fo. Slb|. He appears in his lime lo have had 
financial dciJings ^vilh ihc crown, on one occasion convening money over ica 
for bringing Queen Miirgam lo England, iind on anolher supplying gunpowder 
lo ihe casllc of Cherbourg, when il wa^ in ihe hands ol ihe English. He is 
ihoughl by some lo be Ldenlical vvilh ihe William Canlelo\ve who aflerwards 
(in 1464) caplurcd Henry VI in a wood in ihe Norlh of England. — "Three 
Fifleenlh Cent. Chron." (Camd. Soc,N.S.,No. 2 Sf, Preface, p. viii. 
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This oiilbreak wiis followed by anolher "hurlynge" between 
the mercers of the cily iind ihose Lonibiiids who hiid consenled 
to remain in the city on the understanding that they should be 

[293] allowed to ply iheir business without moleslalion until the coun- 

cil or parliiimeni should determine olherwise. In consequence of 
this second outbreak no less than 2S mercers were arrested and 

LciicrirDm ibc kin| Committed to WindsoF Castle.* 

fo. iife-gE.rdirg q ^ ^^ Seplcmber, 1456, the king wrote from Lichfield 

ui6. to ihe Mayor, reminding him of Ihe dangers which had recenl- 

ly threalened Ihe cily — "Ihe king's chiimber" — Ihe government 
whereof oughl to serve as an exiimple to the rest of the kingdom, 
and enjoining him thai ihenceforlh he should allow no one lo 
enler Ihe city but such as came peaceably, and wilh moderale 
retinue, according to his estate and degree* and should lake pre- 
ciiutions againsi galherings of evil disposed persons which might 

Tiic ciiiicrE afErr lead to a breach of the pciice.* 

Nolwithslandme Ihe precautions tiiken lo protecl ihe coast, Ihe 

Ei\ bliipi Id [ijriibli 

France, \45i French made a descent in I457» and plundered Sandwich and 

Fowey, ciipturing over 30 ships* great and small* and doing much 
damage. The cilizens of London, to whom the prolection of 
their commerce in the "nairow sea," as Ihe channel was then fre- 
qiienlly called, was everylhing, thereupon took counsel iimong 
themselves* and made n proposal lo the king and to Bishop 
Waynflele, Ihe chancellor, lo find 2,000 men iind provisions for 
certain ships then lying in the Thiimes, at their own expense, lo 
join an expedition to punish the enemy for their boldness. The 
king thanked Ihem for their piilriotic spirit and gave orders for a 
[?94| naval force lo join Ihe cily contingent from Hull.^^* 

A "ficjil rccoinl j^ 1 45^ Henry tried his hand at effeclmg a reconciliation 

■man al Si Pul's, 

25 hijcli 145 E between Ihe two rival sections of the nobLlity, and to ihLS end 

ordered a great council to meet in St. Paul's on the 27th January. 



Short FngtLshChrou. (Camd. Soc.,N.S., No. 28), p. 70. 
LciicrBook K.fo.2S7. 
-/£/.. fo.28Sb. 
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Warwick left his posi at Calais^ iind came over ro London to 
iitlend the meeting; bill he did noi arrive unlil more Ihaii n month 
after the appointed day» and when he came it was with a body 
of 600 men al his biick, "all apparyled in reed jakkeltes, with 
whyte ragged stavis."^'" He took up his quarters within the city, 
where he found the Duke of York and the Earl of Salisbury. The 
young Duke of Somerset and other lords, who, like him» had 
lost their fathers at the battle of St. Albans, were refused ',m 
entrance to the city for fear of a breach of the peace, and had 
to find accommodation outside the city's walls. ^'" During the 
conference the mayor patrolled the streets by day, whilst al night 
a force of 3»000 men was kept in readiness to assist the aldermen 
in preserving the king's peace. ^'^ The times were critical, but at 
length all ended well. A grand pacification took place in March, 
and was solemnized by an imposing procession to St. Paul's, in 
which York led the queen by the hand. The reconciliation thus 
effected was more apparent than real* and neither party relaxed 
their efforts to prepare for renewed hostility. wariMick impli- 

cilrd 11 I riDl, 

In August the civic companies were warned against furnishing rjov , L45a 
the confederate lords with any war material, but were to keep their scctzi refuge n rbc 
arms and hainess at the disposal of the king alone. ^''' It wanted " ^ 
very little to kindle the smouldering embers of dissatisfaction into 
a flame, and this little was soon forthcoming. In November^'^ a 
riot occurred at Westminster, in which the Eail of Warwick was 
implicated. A yeoman in his suite picked a qiiaiTel with one of 
the king's servants and woimded him. Thereupon others of the 
king's household, finding their feflow-servant wounded and his 
enemy escaped, way-laid the earl and his attendants as they left 
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the council to lake biirge on ihe river. By din! of hard hilling, 
the earl managed to embark and to make his way to Ihe cily. 
But the affray was not without blocdshed^ and Warwick found 
il convenient lo withdraw soon afterwards to his post at Calais, 
which thenceforth became Ihe he ad -quarters of the disaffecled 
lords. 

In the following April (L459) another affray broke out. This 
time it was between inhabitanis of Ihe cily and certain members 
of the inns of Court, and the riot was so dangerous as lo result 
in loss of life. The king hearing of ihis seni for Williani Tayl- 
lour, Ihe alderman of the ward, and kepi him in confinement at 
Windsor until ihe election of the new mayor, William Hewlyn, 
in Oclober, by whose inlercession he regained his freedom.^ 

By Ihis time the couiilry was again divided inio iwo hostile 
camps. A crisis came in September, when the Earl of Salisbury, 
the king's mosi inveterate enemy, marched upon Ludlow wilh 
a large force. Lord Audley, senl by ihe queen to arrest him, 
was defeated by the earl at Blore Healh (23 Sepl., L459). Later 
on, however, the earl and the Yorkist army were Ihemselves 
compelled lo seek security. The Duke of York look refuge in 
Ireland, and Ihe Eail of Warwick, who had crossed from France 
to join his father, returned to Calais, taking the Earl of Salisbury 
wilh him. 

On Ihe 9th October the king issued his wril for a parliament lo 
be held al Covenlry on Ihe 20lh November. The usual writ was 
sent to Ihe City of London, but the names of the aldermen and 
commoners elected lo represent the citizens do not appear in the 
Cily's records.^" The business of Ihe session was the altainder 
of Ihe Duke of York and his followers, and judgment was passed 
upon the duke, the Nevills, father and son, the young Earls of 
March and Rutland, and others. Two days after the date of this 
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wril, Ihe Common Council decided to send a deputation to wail 
upon Ihe king and iissure him of Ihe Cily's dllegiiince and of the 
steps taken for its safe custody. ^^^ 

The citizens had previously (Oct.» 1459) displayed Iheir will- 
ingness lo assisi the king by a gift of 1,000 niarks.^^'' This gifl 
mu^t have been ihe more welcome, iiiiiinmuch as Henry'^ debts 
had been rapidly on the increase, whilst his credilors remained 
unpaid. The queen, on ihe other hand, inio whose hands ihe gov- 
einmenl of the kingdom had been drawn, was "gaderyng riches 
innumerable." The iniposition of laxes, lalliages and fifteenlhs, 
whilsl harassing the king's subjects, seemed to make him nol a 
whil the richer, Ihe issues and profits being frillered away. They 
would have forgiven him had he mainlained a household in regal 
style or spent their money on maintaining Ihe counlry's honour 
in Ihe field. As mailers were, Henry, by misgovernment, was 
rapidly losing Ihe hearts of his people, and "theyre blessyng was 
turned in lo cur^yng."^^" 

On Ihe 14th January, 1460, the king issued a commission to 
the mayor, aldermen and sheriffs for collecting men-al-arms and 
archers lo resist ihe /a/i' Duke of York and Ihe /a/i' Earls of March, 
Warwick, Salisbury and Rulland.^^' Similar commissions were 
addressed lo every lownship,^^" and did much harm lo the royal 
cause, now tottering to its fall, as being unconstitutional. They 
formed Ihe subject of one of Ihe set of articles of complaini 
drawn up by Ihe Earls of March, Warwick and Salisbury, and 
addressed by them, on behalf of Ihemselves and ihe Duke of 
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hem." — Paalon Lcllcra (Gairducr), i, 506. 
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York, lo the iirchbishop and the coninion^ of England. ^^"^ Such 
commissions Ihe lords declared to be an imposilion which« if 
continued, would be "the heaviest charge and worst example 
thai ever grew in England/' The cily aulhorities appear to have 
resled their opposilion lo the king's commission, nol so much 

I29I1 on the grounds that Ihey were unwilling lo raise a force for his 

assistance, as that a demand for military aid in such afomi might 
derogale froni ihe city's franchise and liberties. A depiilalion, 
consisling of iwo aldermen, Thomas Urswyk, the Recorder, and 
one of Ihe under-sheriffs, was seni lo Norlhamplon to wail upon 
the king and council and to explain the views of the cilizens in 
thai respecL The interview was of a satisfactory characler; and 
the depiilalion returned bearing a gracious leller from the king 
declaring thai the City's franchise and liberlies should in no way 

hiliiic> [irrcn]- be prejudiced by the commission.^*'' 

cii> Frii [46a T'he Cilizens deemed it time to look to their own safety, and 

place their city into a belter posture of defence. The master 
and waidens of the livery companies were exhorled (14 Feb., 
1460), on account of the disturbed state of Ihe kingdom, lo 
raise contributions towards the purchase of accoulrements for Ihe 
safeguard of the city.^^^ The king himself was shorlly coming 
into Ihe cily, and measures were taken (2S Feb.) for placing a 
proper guard over the several gates. On the lllh May ihe 
masters and wardens were summoned, on behalf of Ihe king, lo 
appear before the mayor and aldermen at Ihe Guildhall, to hear 
a royal proclamalion read touching Ihe preservalion of the king's 
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iiged by Ihe reporls of Ihe stare of affairs in England, al length 

niiide up their minds to return and strike n blow for the recovery 
of their e^lales, which had become forfeiled lo Ihe king. They [asj 
sel sail from Ciiliiis (26 Junej, iind landing al Sandwich made 
Iheir wyy wilhoiil opposilion through KenI lo London. rhr cnrmiDn 

On the Z7lh June, by which tune news of their arrival musi , . 

■■ la oppa^e llirir 

have reached the cily, a Common Council was held» when the emnnccia ibccnv 

commoners who were present solemnly promised to stand by the '"'^" 

mayor and aldermen in safe-guarding the city, and resisi with 

all their might Ihe rebels again^l Ihe iord the king who were 

about lo enter the cily conlrary to Ihe king's orders. The civic 

companies somewhat lardily gave their adhesion to Ihe royal 

cause, and agreed lo defend ihe city. The gates were ordered 

to be manned, and no one was to be allowed to enler wilhoiil 

firsi saying who and what he was. Strict enquiry was lo be 

made as lo the characler of sirangers residing wilh in each of Iheir 

wards. ^^^ On the following day Ihe Common Council met again 

and gave orders that the drawbridge of London Bridge should 

be always kept down* so Ihat victuallers and others might have 

ready access lo the City, bul the galeway on Ihe drawbridge was 

to be kept closed, whilst te wiketl was lo be conslantly open. A 

strict watch was lo be kept on the new lower^*' above Ihe bridge 

by men-al-arms stationed there, who should also be ready to lei 

down /e;'fjjt Co/vi'*' when occasion required.^'" Mcciin| of com- 

., ., .uiDiCauncilcin 

A depulalLon, moreover, was appointed to sel out lo meel the ^ , ^^ , 
Earls of March and Warwick on Iheir way to Norlhampton, for 
the purpose of inducing lhem» if possible, to turn aside and nol 
approach the cily. The members were instructed to inform the 
lords of the king's commands lo Ihe cilizens lo hold Ihe cily for 
huTi, and to oppose the lords' entry under heavy penalty. This 
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jnslruction to (he depulalion was given, we are told, with Ihe 
approval of Ihe Archbishop of Canlerbury, Ihe Bishops of Nor- 
wicli, Ely and Exeter, and of Ihe Prior of St. John's, ClerkenwelL 
The mayor, aldermen and commonalty agreed to sland by any 
terms which the deputation iiiighl be compelled to make. They 
had nol liiken Ihis step wilhout first consulling ihe Lord^ Scales 
and Hungerford, and Sir Edmund Hampden, who held the Tower 
of London for King Henry. The bridge gale was ordered lo be 
closed between nine and len o'clock on ihe nigh I of Ihe 28lh, and 
to remain closed lill the morning. Even the porlculli^ wiis to be 
kept down if necessary, whilst the mayor and sheriffs, with n 
certain number of aimed men, palrolled Ihe cily, and ihe alder- 
men kept wiilch in their several wards. ''^' Notwilh standing ihe 
next day being Sunday, the critical state of affairs necessilaled 
a meeting of the Common Council. II was then agreed ihat if 
any messenger should arrive from Warwick, no communicalion 
should be held with him. Special walches were appomled for 
the bridge and for Billingsgate by night and day, and so anxious 
were Ihe authorilies to avail themselves of the service of every 
abled citizen on that Sunday, thai no one was allowed to attend 
13011 Divine Service at St. Paul's. ^^" 

The YDrLi&l eirlE 

idniiiciJ iriD ilic Up to ihis point Ihe citizens had shown Ihemselves loyal lo 

ciiy,2 Jnly, 14&D. Heniy. They now began lo waver. Early in the morning of the 
30th June the mayor and aldermen appear to have changed their 
minds. The earls had sent ihem a lelter and they resolved lo 
receive iL The conlents of ihis letler are nol recorded. On ihe 
following day (1 July) another communication from the earls was 
received. Here again we are lefl in the dark as to ils purport — the 
Cily's journals al Ihis period being very imperfect, — we only 
know Ihat they declined to accede lo the request lo keep at a 
dislance from London, for Ihe very nexl day (2 July) Ihey were 



^^' JoLiriial6,fo.233. 
*"' -/£^.,fo.23Sb. 
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iidiiiilied into The cily.^" 

The cily was thus losi lo Ihe king; but the Tower still held 
out» and no amouni of eloquence on the part of cerlain doctors of 
divinity, whom the Common Council had appointed to try and 
arrange matters so as to avoid bloodshed, would induce Lord 
Scales and his companions to surrender it, although Ihe garrison 
was hard pressed for victuals.^''' Nothing was left but to starve 
them out» and this the Earl of Salisbury proceeded to do, with 
the aid of the citizens and the boatmen on the river, by whom 
the Tower was strictly invested by land and water. The Common 
Council appear to have fell some qualms of conscience in joining 
in this proceeding, for they caused it to be recorded — as if by 
way of excuse for their action — that "there seemed to be no other 
way of preserving the cily."^^^ A resolution, moreover, that each 
alderman should subscribe the sum of £5 towards raising a force 
to intercept victuals on their way to the Tower was rescinded. ^^ 

By the lOth July matters had become so serious with the be- 
leaguered garrison, that a letter was sent to the Common Council, 
signed by the Earl of Kendal, Lord Scales, Lord Hungerford, 
Lord Lovell and Sir Edmund Hampden, asking why war was 
thus being made upon them. To this the Council replied that the 
lords had brought it upon themselves by firing on the citizens 
in the first instance, and taking provisions from them without 
payment.^^^ At last Ihe garrison could hold out no longer, and the 
Tower was surrendered (I9lh July). Lord Scales endeavoured to 
take sanctuary at Westminster, but was seized by river boatmen 
and barbarously murdered.*'* 
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•^^ Journal 6, fos. 239, 239b; Eng.Chron.. 1377-1461 (Camd. Soc. No. &4), p. '"'y. '■'**■ 

94. 

^^'' Journal 6. fo. 252b. 

Eo quod niilliii alius modus vidclur esse lulus pro civilalc. — Id., fo. 251. 
^^^ Journal 6. fo. 251b. 
"" -l<t.Jo.25Qb. 

Eag. Chroa. (Camd. Soc, No. 64), p. 98. The Thumcs boalmen and 
sailors were almost as powerful and Iroublcsomc a body of men as ihc London 
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Meanwhile the Duke of York had managed to raise a sum of 
money in ihe cily;^^^ Ihe battle of Norlhamploii had been won 
and losi (lOlh July), and Henry had been broughl a prisoner 
to London (I6th July). On Ihe same day Ihal ihe kmg arrived 
in London, Ihe mayor, aldermen and commonalty of the Cily 
enlered inio nn agreemeni, under Ihe Coninion Seal, to abide 
by any arrangemenl made between the Earl of Salisbury and 
the beleaguered lords in Ihe Tower for Ihe surrender of Ihat 
stronghold .^°* 

On the 21st July Ihe king, or the Earl of Warwick, in his name, 
attempted lo restore quiet in Ihe city by promising Ihal those 
who had offended against the king's highness and Ihe coninion 
weal of Ihe realm, and had been committed to the Tower, should 
forlhwith receive ample justice. In the meantime allconvenlicles, 
assemblies or congregations in breach of the peace were strictly 
forbidden, and every man was exhorted to repair to his own 
house, and wail upon his lord or master in whose service he 
Pirliiinrni oE 7 might happen lo be.^"' 

In October the Duke of York attended parliament and boldly 

The DulcaF^DrlS 

rlaim la iiic iiirarir asserted his right to the ihrone. After hearing arguments for 
'"'"^^'' and against his claim, parliameni arrived at a compromise by 
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which Ihe reversion of Ihe crown was seltled on the duke, and 



illcgiincr la iiir to this the king himself was forced to give his assent. It was 

"^^ otherwise with the proud and defiant Queen Margaret. She was 

determined lo acquiesce in no such arrangement. Whilst she 



apprcnliccv. The Common CoLjricil had rcccndy (I llh inlyf endeavoured Jo 

subdue iheii Uibulenl ^pirtl by ihe dislribulJDa among ihem of a large sum of 

money (£100). — Journal 6, fo. 254. 

'^ On Ihe 4lh July ihe Common Council voted ihe earl&ihe sum of £1,000 by 

way of loan. — Journal 6, fo. 253. 

'""^ Journal 6. fo. 256. By some madvcrtence Iwo copies of ihc agrccmenl were 

scaled, one of which wa^ relumed lo ihc mayor lo be cancelled. 

^^' Journal 6, fo. 257. 

""" Gregory's Chron., p. 203; Engl. Chron., pp, 99-100; Short Engl. Chron., p. 

75. 
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wii5 collecting n force in the north, wherewilh lo strike one blow 
for Ihe crown of which her son appealed likely to be robbed, 
the mayor and aldermen held an extraordinary meeting of the 
wiirdens of Ihe livery companies. The king wished to be assured 
of the temper of the citizens. Would they as a body support him 
and his council, prolecl his royal person, and defend the city 
against those who were raising disturbances in divers parts of 
Ihe realm? To each and all of these qiieslions Ihe wardens are 
recorded as having given salisfaclory replies, and it was then and |304i 
Ihere agreed thai each alderman should make enquiry as to the 
number of strangers residing in his ward, and the reasons for their 
being in the cily. Walch was lo be kept by nighl in every ward, 
a lanlern hung oulside every dwelling-house, and the cily's gales 
were lo be closed every nighl and guaided by men-at-arms.^'^' 
Although these measures were avowedly taken on behalf of King 
Henry, Ihey were, in reality, so many precaulions for securing 
Ihe government in Ihe hands of his rival Ihe Duke of York. Tiirimilcocwifcc- 

The siruggle which hilherto had been belween iwo unequal '^ "' 

sections of the nobility, each avowing its loyalty to the king, now 
became a struggle between Ihe two rival Houses of Lancaster and 
York. Richard, Duke of York, did nol live to enjoy Ihe crown, his 
right to the reversion of which had recently been acknowledged 
by parliament. Just as Ihe year was drawing to a close he met his 
dealh al Wakefield in the firsi clash wilh the House of Lancasler, 
and his head in mockery was sel up on one of the cily's gales 
from which he derived his ducal title. 

"Off with his head, and sel it on York's gales; 

So York may overlook Ihe town of York." 

rbr errand billLc 

When Henry was once restored to liberly and lo his queen, "^ ^'- AlbirB, n 
aflerthesecondbatlleof SI. Albans (17 Feb., 1461 j, York's son, '^^''■'■^*'- 
Edward, Earl of March, who became by his falher's dealh heir 



The inlcrvicw wilh ihc wardens of ihc companies look place Jl a Comnion 
Council held on the nih Deccniber, 1460.— Journal 6,fo. 282b. 
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to Ihe crown, was immedialely proclaimed rrailor in ihe city.^^^ 
[30^1 The queen wished for vicluals lo be sen! from Ihe cily to her 

forces at Si. Albans^ but Ihe carts were seized before they left the 
city by a mob which refused to lei Ihem go iit spile of Ihe mayor's 
eitlrealies and threals. Margarel's aimy consisled for Ihe most 
part of rude norlhern followers who ihrealened lo sack the cily if 
once allowed within its walls^ and the majority of the inhabitants 
were unwilling to supply the queen with provisions until she had 
removed her half-disciplined force to a dislance from London. 
Wilh a civilized army al her back il mighl have been possible 
for Margarel to have gained a footing in Ihe city.'"^ As matters 
stood, she deemed il besi to accede lo the request thus made to 
The Eiclb DiMirrii her, and to draw off her army. 

II was a fatal mistake, for it gave time for Edward and War- 
Feb., L4fii Wick lo join forces and march on London. The civic authorities, 

finding how hopeless il was to place further dependence upon 
Henry, and desiring above all things a stronger government than 
they could look for under the king, now surrendered the cily lo 
his opponents. They had not forsaken the king — he had forsaken 
them. They would y\o more of him. 

"He that had Londyn for sake, 
Wolde no more to hem take/''°^ 

1306 1 

Edwirdi cIilui Id 

■lie cro*n rccog- '^ JoLirual &, fo. I 3. 

niEcd. I M ircb. The gD'vccnlng body in ihc CLry was slill La[ica&[iian al heart. On ihc I3lh 



'''*'' Feb. ihc Common Council had voted [-lc[ir\'. al ihjl lime in ihe hands of 

Warwick, a loan of 1,000 macks, and a fiiilhcr sum of 500 marks (makiag in 
all £LOOOJ for the purpose of gainyashyng and safeguarding ihc cily. On ihe 
24lh a certain number of aldcmien aad commoners were depuled lo an'vwcr 
for ihe safe cjslod^ of rhc Tower, and on ihc following day (25 Feb.) ihc 
mayor forbade, by pirblic prod am al ion, any insull being offered lo Sir Edmund 
Hampden aad olhcr^^ who had beca despalched by ihe king and qjccn lo 
London for ihe purpose of asccrlaining "ihe Irue and failhfjl disposilioa" of 
Ihe cily.— Journal 6. fos. 35. ^5b, 40. 
Gregory's Chron., p. 215. 
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On Ihe I St March ihe chancellor called a general assembly of 
the citizens al Clerkenwell, and explained lo Ihem the litle by 
which Edward^ Duke of York, laid claim to Ihe crown.^"^ His 
tide was thereupon acknowledged with universal applause, and 
on the 4lh he proceeded lo Westminster Palace, accompanied by 
many of the nobility and commons of Ihe realm,^'^^ and was there 
proclaimed king by the name of Edward IV. 



"^Siubbi,Coiisi. Hiai.,iii, IS9. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



T t r iirrEEiDD 1 1 

The new king made himself very popular With the citizens. He * "^ ^^'"' '^' 

v^iis no! less a favourite with them because he joined their ranks 

and became a trader like themselves* or because lie took a wife 

from among his own siibjeclth and made her a sharer of his 

crown. Al the coronations, both of Edward and hi? queen, 'Ahich 

took place after an interval of three years, the City was fully 

represented, and its claim to services at the king's coronation 

banquet duly acknowledged.^"'' Al the latler ceremony ]^o less 

than four citizens, among them being Ralph Josselyn, the mayor, 

were created Knighls of the Bath.^'" The citizens had previously 

shown their respect to Elizabeth Woodville by riding forth to 

meet her and escorting her to the Tower on her first arrival to 

London, and by presenting her with a gift of 1,000 marks or 

£730.'" Ed*ird\ lijilcliij- 

If the young and handsome prince who now ascended the 
throne occasionally carried his familiarity with the wives of city 
burgesses beyond the limits of strict propriety, much could be 
forgotten and forgiven for the readiness he showed to confirm 
and enlarge the City's privileges and to foster the trade of the 
country. Before he had been on the throne many months he 
granted the citizens, by charter, the right of package and scavage, ijoa 



l?r la llie cily, 26 
.^ug , L46I 



™ Lciicr Book L. fo. 4, Lib. Djnihom, fo. 62; Journal 7,fo.93. 
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Second chincr of as Well as the office of gaugep of wincs.^ '" 

Edward [V. 25 

Hircbi I4fi2 I" '^e folJowing March (1462) he confirmed the charier grant- 

ed lo the City by Henry 1V» whereby the cilizeits obtained the 
right of taking toll and custom iit Billingsgate, Smithfield and 
ekewhere, as well as the right of honage or weighing wool at 

cii, ldios, 146?. the Tron.^" 

In August, 1462 Ciiliiis was again in danger^ and the king 
wanted money. The Earl of Worcester and others of the coun- 
cil were sent into ihe city to ask for a loan of £3,400. After 
considering the matter, the civic aiilhorities agreed lo lend him 
£1,000. The money was lo be raised by assessmeni on ihe 
wards, but Dowgate ward being at the time very poor, was not 
to be pressed.^'"" In Ihe following Oclober the City again came 
to the king's assistance with a furlher loan of 2,000 marks,^'^ 
and on the 9lh November the City obtained (in relurn, shall we 
say?) a charier confirming its jurisdiction over Ihe Borough 
of South wark,^ originally granted by Edward [II. Again, Ihe 
coincidence of a charter granted by ihe king lo the City, with a 
The kirgh rrccp- loan or glfl from Ihe City to ihe king, is remarkable. 

biE rriurn fjcin ilir When Edwaid returned in February, I463» from the North, 

Noriii,?eh . 14&3 where he had succeeded with Ihe assistance afforded him by the 
Londoners in re-capturing mosi of the caslles which Ihe restless 
[3091 Margarel had taken, Ihe Cily resolved lo give him a befitting 

reception. Preparations were made for the mayor, aldermen and 
commons lo ride forlh lo meet him in their finest liveries, but the 
king having expressed his intention of coming from Shene lo the 
city by waler, ihe citizens went lo meel hini in iheir bai'ges, with 



'"-Charier, d;ii. Wirichccoinbc. 26 Aug.. 146 1. Prci^rvcd al Ihe Guildhall 
lBoxNo.28). 

Inspcximua charter^ dalcd Wcslrainalcr, 25 March, 146?. Frc&cr\'cd al ihc 
Guildhall (Bos No. 13). 
""* Journal 7, fo. 3. 
"" -hL.fo.\5. 

Sec lii:>pcAimu&chailcr 15 Charka El. 
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all Ihe pomp and ceremony of a Lord Mayor's day.^'^ E^mngcmcni of 

Edwiird now gave himself up to a life of luxury and pleasure. i-lT""^ ' 
In 1464 he married The young widow of Sir John Grey, betler 
known by her maiden name of Elizabeth Woodville. His mar- 
riage to her gave offence to the nobilily, more especially to the 
Earl of Warwick, who was planning al ihe time a match with 
France or Burgundy, and to whom the news of the marriage with 
one so benealh the king in point of dignity came as an unpleasant 
surprise. The earl was ^lill more offended when he iearni thai 
the young king had secrelly effected a marriage irealy besween 
his sister Margaret (whom Warwick had destined for one of the 
French princes) and Ihe Duke of Burgundy. These matrimonial 
alliances, combined with Ihe inordinate favour Edward displayed 
towards his wife's family, led to an estrangemeni between the 
king and his powerful subject. Mlnncc bci»ccn 

The proposed alliance wilh Burgundy was far from being ^"f^^^i^^g" ^'"" 
distasleful to the merchants of Ihe city, inasmuch as il was likely 
to open up trade with Ihose slales of the Low Counlries which the 
Burgundian dukes had consolidated as a barrier against France. 
When Ihe Princess Margaret was about to starl (June, I46S) 
for her future husband's dominions, the mayor and aldermen of [Jiai 
London teslified Iheir apprecialion of Ihe alliance by presenting 
her wilh a pair of silver gilt dishes, weighing 19 lbs. S oz., 
besides Ihe sum of £100 in gold, by way of a wedding gifl.^"' PririMjlDiiJiecivil 

Disgusted with the king's unhandsome conduct lowards him, '^"' 
Warwick found on ally in Clarence, the king's brolher, gave 
him one of his daughters in marriage, and even encouraged him 
lo hope for Ihe succession lo Ihe crown. Edward's extravagani 
and luxurious life had lost him much of his popularity. He had 
ceased, moreover, lo possess the goodwill of the citizens for 
having allowed the arresi of Sir Thomas Cooke or Coke,'" an 



^'^ Journal 7, fo. 2 lb. 
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alderman of the city, on a false charge of (reason. Notwith- 
standing his acquiltal, Cooke had been committed to prison and 
only regained his liberty on payment of iin exiortionate fine lo 
the king and queen.^"'' Warwick and Claience made use of the 
general disconteni that prevailed lo furlher their own designs, 
and Ihe civil war was renewed. The Cily endeavoured lo sleer a 
middle course. In June (1469) it lent the king the sum of £200, 
but in the following month il lent Warwick and Clarence just 
five times Ihat amouni on the sole security of some jewels of 
little value.^"' In May, 1470» when there seemed liltle hope of 
the jewels being redeemed* as Warwick and Clarence had been 
obliged lo flee to France, Ihe Common Council enlertained Ihe 
I3II1 thought of selling ihem for whal they were worlh. The sale 

did not lake place, however, but Ihey were kepi some in the 
"Treasury," and some in the custody of William Taillour, lale 
mayor, on Ihe express underslanding Ihal he was nol lo be held 
responsible in Ihe event of iheir being slolen or laken by force.^"" 
In February, 1471, when the wheel of fortune had once more 
placed Henry VI on the Ihrone from which he had been driven 
by Edward, and Warwick and Clarence were again in power, llie 
mayor and aidermen caused il lo be placed on record thai ihe 
loon on Ihe jewels had been made by agreemenl of the whole 
courl, with the assislance of cerlain commoners who had been 
called in to conlribute. What their object was in so doing is not 
clear. Perhaps they fell some qualms as lo what Edward might 
say or do in respect of Ihe loan, should he again return lo power. 
They, at Ihe same lime, extended Ihe time for the repayment of 
the loan, at the desire of the dukes of Clarence and Warwick. If 
the jewels were nol redeemed by Whilsunlide at ihe lalest, they 



and ihcir Rulers," p. 222. 

Fubyan. p. &56. He was deprived of hi& aldermanry (Bioad Slrccl Waid) by 
Ihe king\ordcri. — JoumalT.fo. I2S. 

^-' Journal 7, fos. I9&, I9S, 199. 
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were to be Sold.'"^ Flighl of Edward 

Hnd rcvln ralij n of 

Whilsl Warwick and Clarence were in France in 1470, Ihey ""^ '^'^ *^'" 

^ I4T0 

concerted measures with Queen Mai'garet for effecling anolher 
revolution. By Seplember mailers were ready for execiilion. On 
the 13th Warwick landed in England; and before the end of the 
month the Kentish men so threatened Ihe City and Weslmin^ter, 
that Ihe newly-elecled sheriffs had to be escorted by an aimed 
force in order to be sworn in at the Exchequer, whilst a constant 
patrol was kept in the streets.^"'* On the 1st October it was made 
known in the city that ihe king had laken flight. His queen look \3[i] 
sanctuary at Westminster, leaving the Tower in the hands of the 
mayor and aldermen and members of the council of Warwick 
and Clarence. The unfortunate Henry was quickly removed from 
the wrelched cell in which he had so long been confined to 
a commodious and handsomely furnished aparlment which the 
queen herself* being enceinte at Ihe time, purposed occupying 
when she should be broughl to bed. A garrison was placed in 
the Tower by order of Ihe Common Council* silling, for safety's 
sake, in ihe church of St. Stephen. Walbrook. On the 5th October 
Archbishop Nevill, Warwick's brother, enlered the city wilh a 
strong force and relieved the civic authorilies of Ihe custody of 
the Tower, and on the following day Warwick himself appeared, 
accompanied by Clarence and a laige following, and removed 
Henry from the Tower to the Bishop of London's palace.'"^ Two 
days later (9 Oct.) he obtained from Ihe Common Council the 
sum of £1,000 for Ihe defence of his stronghold, Calais, besides 
a loan of £100 from ihe aldermen of the city for his own private 
use.^-^ On the ISth Ihe Earl of Worcester, Edward's constable 
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and minister of his cruelries,^^^ wa? beheaded on Tower Hill, Ihe 
ground being kepi by the Sheriffs of London and a conlingent 

Sir TiiorpLi Caalir fpom the Several wards.^"* 

In November Henry was made lo hold a parliament, and Sir 
Thomas Cooke, the deposed alderman, lost no lime in present- 
ing a bill for the re^loralion of his lands, which had been seized 
by Ihe queen's father. Lord Rivers. He would probably have 
been successful had fortune continued lo favour King Henry, for, 
besides being a meniber of parliament, he was, writes Fabyan 
(a brolher alderman), "a man of greal boldnesse in speche, and 
well spoken and syngulerly wytted and well reasoned."'"^ John 
Stokton had recently been elected mayor, but there is reason for 
believing thai he, like other aldermen, preferred Edward on the 
throne, licentious and extravagant as he was, to an imbecile like 
Henry. He fell ill, or, as Fabyan puts il, feigned sickness and 
look to his bed, and Cooke assumed Ihe dulies of the mayorally. 
At Edward's restoration Cooke had to seek refuge in France, but 
he was taken at sea before he could reach the continent. The 
same fate might have awaited Stokton had he shown himself less 

Edw»rd rccDvcji cautious at that critical time. 

That the aldermen and Ihe better class of citizens favoured 
Edward, is shown by the ease with which he effected an entry 
into the city when he returned lo England in the spring of the 
following year (1471). The gales, we are told, were opened lo 
him by Urswyk, Ihe Recorder, and certain aldermen (their names 
are not menlioned), who took advantage of the inhabitants being 
al dinner to let in Edward.^'" Two days later, having recruited 



■he ihroic, ApiiL, 
1471. 



He had, aflcr 'A''iirwLck's flighl lo France in March of ihis year, pul lo dealh 
und impaled Iwenlyof ihccarl'a followers. — W ark worth's Chrou. (Camd. Soc., 
No. 10), p. 9. 
^-^ Jojriijl7,fo. 225. 
^-^ FubyanChron..p.660. 

^"' Warkwonh'sChron. (Camd. Soc., No. 10), p. 15. — According lo [he chion- 
icler, ihe Cottimotia of ihc cily were slill loyal lo Henry, whom ArchbiiJiop 
Nevill had earned ihiougEi the ^Ireels, \teak and sickly a& he \ta&, in Lhc hope 
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his forces, Edward marched our of Ihe city, with Henry in his |JI4| 

Irain, to meel Waiwick. He encountered him on Eiister Day (14 

April) at Barnet, and totally defeated him, both ihe earl and his 

brother being left dead on the field. By Ihis time Margaret had 

landed wiih a fresh army; but a crushing defeat inflicted upon 

her at Tewkesbury (4 May) left Edward once more masler of the 

kingdom. rbr KcrkiiEb 

For a short time the city lay in some peril whilst Edward 
was engaged with Warwick and Margaret. The men of Kent !■"' 
again became troublesome. They affected not lo believe that 
Warwick had actually fallen at Barnet. Under the leadership 
of Thomas Fauconberg or Falconbridge, generally spoken of as 
the "baslard," being a natural son of William Nevill, first Lord 
Fanconberg, Earl of Kent, they marched lo London, with the 
intention of releasing Henry from confinement and placing him 
again on the throne. Fauconberg, who had been made a freeman 
of the City in 1454,^'" assumed ihe title of captain of King Hen- 
ry's people in Kent, and on Ihe Sth May wrole from Siltingbournc 
to inform Ihe inhabitants of the city that he had underlaken the 
cause of Henry against ihe "usurper" Edward, and lo ask to be 
allowed to pass through Ihe city with his followers, whom he 
promised to hold in restraint and preveni doing any mischief. 
He had written to Ihe mayor and aldermen to Ihe same effect, 
and had desired to have a reply sent lo him al Blackheath by a 
certain day and hour. To this lelter the mayor and aldermen sen! 
an answer on the following day, lo the effecl thai when Edward 
left Ihe city, after the battle of Barnel, to follow the movements |3L5| 
of Maigaret and endeavour lo bring about an aclion before she 
could complelely rally her forces, he had charged them on Iheir 
allegiance lohold Ihecily of London for him, and for none other. 



of cu:ili[iglhc sympalhyof ihc burgc^ac^. Had I he [uchbiahof been ulriic man, 
"as ihc Commons of London wcic," Edwaid would no! have gained an cnlry 
inio ihc cily jmil aflcrlhc viclory of Barncl-Firld. 

^"Journal 5. foi 152. 175. 
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For Ihiil reason Ihey dared nol, neither would they, suffer him lo 
pass Ihrough ihe city. They hesiUiled to accept his assurance as 
to Ihe peaceable behiiviour of his followers, judging from past 
experience. As for the slalemeni he had caused lo be published, 
thai he held a commission as captain of Ihe Navy of England and 
men of war by sea and land under Ihe Earl of Warwick, whom he 
still supposed lo be alive, they assured him that the earl was dead, 
and Ihal his corpse, as well as Ihe corpse of Montague, Ihe earl's 
brother, had been exposed to view for two days in St. Paul's. They 
gave him Ihe names of some of the chief men who had fallen 
at Tewkesbury, obtained, they assured him, not from hearsay 
but from eye-witnesses — special war correspondents, whom the 
City had despatched for the express purpose of reporting on ihe 
slale of the field, and Ihey concluded by exhorting him lo do as 
they themselves had done, and lo acknowledge Edward [V as 
the righlful king. They would even plead for royal favour on his 
behalf, but as lo lelling him and his hosi pass Ihrough Ihe cily, 
that was out of Ihe queslion.^^" Having despatched this answer 
to Fauconberg, the civic fathers at once set to work to fortify the 
river's bank from Castle Baynard lo the Tower, where lay Ihe 
rebels' fleet. On Sunday, the I2lh May, the Kenlish men tried lo 
[H6] force London Bridge and sel fire lo some beer-houses near Saint 

Katherine's Hospital. The attack was renewed on the following 
Tuesday, whilst portions of Ihe rebel force, amounling il was 
said lo 5,000 persons, were told off lo try and force Ihe gales of 
Aldgale and Bishopsgate. There, however, they were repulsed, 
and nearly 300 of them met their death, either in aclnal fight 
or in iheir endeavours lo gel on board iheir boats at Blackwall. 
Urswyk, Ihe city's Recorder, as well as Roberl Bassel, alderman 
of Aldgate Ward, showed conspicuous valour in the fight which 
took place in thai quarter.^^^ The cily was never again troubled 



The "baslard's" Idler and ihc reply of ihc mayor and aldermen are scl oul in 
Journal 8. fo^. 4b-6b, and Lcller Book L. fo. 78. 
^" HoJinfihed, iii, 323, Fabyan,p. 662.— According lo Waikwoith (p. 19), Ihe 
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by Fauconberg. After much wandering he was taken prisoner al 
South iimpton, and Thence conveyed lo Middleh<im, in Yorkshire, 
where he was beheaded. His head was afterwards sent to London 
and set up on London Bridge, "looking inio Kenlward."'^ 

On Ihe nighr after Edward's relurn^'^ in iriumph lo London, 
Henry VI ended his life in ihe Tower, murdered, in all prob- i^'^- 
ability, ill Ihe instance of Ihe Duke of Gloucesler, Ihe king's 
brolher^ afterwards King Richard lU. His remains lay in state at 
SL Paul's and at the Blackftiars a short while, and were Ihen 
carried lo Cherlsey to be buried.^ Edward dislribiiled honours 
among his supporters in the city with a lavish hand. Not only 
did Ihe Lord Mayor — the cautious Slokton — receive the honour 
of knighlhood, but the aldermen^'' besides, whilsl the city's 
doughty Recorder was soon afterwards raised to be Baron of the 
Exchequer. The Cily was so pleased with its Recorder that it 
voted him a pipe of wine annually, but the gift was not to be 
drawn into precedenl.^'^ 

The resi of Edward's reign was undislurbed by any altempi 
to unseat ihe new dynasly, and his posilion was rendered the 
more secure by the bnth of a son (afterwards Edward V) in the 
sanctuary of Westminster, whilher his wife Elizabeth had fled 
for refuge. Before ihe young Prince of Wales was five years 
old he received ihe honour of knighthood at Weslniinsler. The 
mayor and aldermen went to meet hini on his way from the city 
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Pa&lon Lcllcra, in, 17. 
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The 2I5E May is Ihc day usually given as Ihal on which Edward relumed. 

The Cily's Journal, however, gi'ves (he day as the Eve of ihe Ascension, ihal 

feslLval falling ori May ihe 23rd. — Journ j1 8, fo. 7. 

*'^ Wark\vonh'iChran.,p.21. 

'"' Naincly,RichardLce^MallhewPhilLp.RjlphVemcy, John Young, William 

Tai lour, George lilond, William Hamplou, Barlbolomew James, Thomas Slal- 

brok. and Wilbam Slokker. — Journal S, fo. 7. 

*'^ Journal 7, fo. 246. 
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to Weslminslei" on ihal occasion* clad in scarier robes, whilsl the 
sireels from Bisliopsgate to SainI Paul's were Ihronged wilh Ihe 
The invision of commons jn their livery.'^ 

France, 1475. 

Edward was now free to carry out his foreign policy. Par- 
liament voted supplies to enable him lo make war with France, 
but these were not sufficient, and he had recourse to a system 
of "benevolences" or free gifts, which few, however, dared to 
refuse. On the 30th May, 1475, he left the Bishop of London's 
palace in SI. Paul's Church -yard, and, passing through Cheaps id e 
to London Bridge, look boa! lo Greenwich for the purpose of 
crossing over to France. The livery companies turned oul to do 
him honour.''"' The expedilion ended without a blow, Edward 
[111] allowing himself to be bought off wilh a sum of 75,000 crowns 

paid down and a pension of 50,000 more. On his relurn he was 
met at Blackheath by the mayor and aldermen in scarlel gowns, 
wilh their servants in gowns of "muslerdevilers," accompanied 
by more than 600 members of the companies in gowns of bright 

Ed«ird and ilic nl- murrey.^'*' 

llCII. 

By resorting again to benevolences and exaclmg money from 
the City in return for charters, Edward avoided the necessity of 

summon in g parliament bel ween Ihe years 1 478 and ] 483. On the 
25lh May, 148], Ihe king granled the Cily a general paidon,^''- 
and in Ihe following month the Cily relumed ihe compliment by 
a loan of 5,000 marks. "^ This loan was nol only repaid, but 
the king in Ihe next year extended his hospitality to the City by 
giving a large number of citizens a day's hanting in Wallham 
forest, and afterwards regaling them and their wives wilh venison 
A fiminc iiircii- and wiue.^"'"' 

cred, I4E2 



"'' -l^Ho. 101. 

'"* Jojinal S,fo. llOb. 

""' Preserved ai rhc Guildhall (Bos No. 23). 

^■" Journal S,fo. 244. 
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The close of Ihe year 1482 witnessed such a dearth of cere- 
iils that Ihe exportation of wheal or other grain was absolutely 
forbidden. II was feiired that a famine might arise in the Cily of 
London, so vast had lis population become, both from the influx 
of nobles who had taken up their quarters wilhin its walls as well 
as of strangers from foreign lands. Merchanltn were therefore 
encouraged to send their grain to London by a promise that il 
should nol be intercepted by the king's purveyors.'''^ |3i9] 

The names of Ihe City's representatives who attended the par- 
Hanienl which met in January, 14E3, are not recorded, but we 
have Ihe names of four aldermen and five commoners, who were 
appointed in Ihe previous monlh of December to confer with the 
City members on matlers affecting Ihe Cily.''"' In addition to 
parliamentary granis of a fifteenlh and tenlh, and a renewal of 
the tax on aliens, the citizens agreed to lend the king the sum of 
£2,000, each alderman to lay down 50 marks and 80 commoners 
to subscribe £15 a piece.'"'' Some difficulty was experienced 
in raising Ihe money, and Ihe names of eleven persons who had 
refused to contribute were forwarded to the king.^''^ A little more 
than a month elapsed and Edward was dead. PrcpiniiDH', Eor rbc 

The coronation of the young prince who now succeeded to his 
father's throne, only lo occupy it however for a few weeks, was 
fixed lo lake place on the first Sunday in May; and on the I 9th 
April Ihe City was busy making arrangements for Ihe prince's re- 
ception. It was decided thai Ihe mayor and aldermen should ride 
forth lo meet Ihe king, clad in gowns of scailel, iheir attendants 
being provided with gowns of the colour of lion's-fool [pied de 
iyon), at the public cost. Five sergeants-al-mace belonging to 
Ihe mayor, and nineteen sergeants-al-mace in the service of the 



carDmliDH dI Ed- 
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^^ Proclamaliou, dalcd 21 Nov., 22 Ed\v. IV.— Lcllcr Book L, fo. 2Slb, 

Jouriia] 9, fo. 2. 

*** Journal 9, fo. 12. 

'*'-M,fo. 14. 
*" -id.,io. 14b. 
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sheriffs* were iilso lo ride out to meet the king, clad in gown? of 
the last-mentioned colour. The sword-bearer was to be provided 
wilh a gown of murrey, and a deputation from Ihe civic guilds, 
to the number of 410 persons, clad in gown^ of the same colour, 
[3201 was to join Ihe cavalcade.^*^ On the 14th May ihey rode out 

to Hornsey, where ihey mel Ihe prince and his uncle, the Duke 
of Gloucesler, and escorted them to the city. The duke was Ihe 
same day appointed Protector, to the great disappointment of 
the queen, who again took sanctuary at Westminster. She was 
induced shortly afterwards to give up possession of her younger 
son, the Duke of York, and he and Prince Edward were lodged 
in Ihe Tower by order of Gloucester, who look up his quarters 
at Crosby Palace, Ihe mansion house of Sir John Crosby, in 
Bishopsgale Street. 

Although preparations had been made for the coronation, and 
the City had appointed representatives from the livery companies 
to assist the chief butler at Ihe banquet''^" according to custom, 
thai ceremony never took place. Gloucester feared that if once 
Ihe young king was crowned, the project which he had already 
begun lo entertain of transferring the crown to his own head 
would be less capable of realization. Although he took an oath 
of allegiance lo the new king,^^' it was not iong before he deter- 
mined to feel the pulse of the citizens as to their feelings towards 
sliaiM'E Eciraon ii him Self as a claimant of the crown. 

Paiili Crasi, Siip- 

day i2Jiinr L4H] ^^ Order to do ihis he called lo his assistance Dr. Shaw, an 

eminent preacher, whose brother. Sir Edmund Shaa, or Shaw, 
happened to be mayor at the time. Acting upon instructions from 
Gloucester, Shaw preached a sermon at Paul's Cross on Sunday, 
the 22nd June [1483), in which he charged the late king wilh 



^"■' -/</.. fo^. IS. ISb. 
''''" JojrnaJ9,fo.2lb. 



^*' Tbcoalh taken by Glouccslcrlo King Edward V, as well as Ihe oalh which 
he was willing lo lake lo Ihe queen, if ■vhe consented Id qjil Weslminsler, were 
icad before the Common Council on ihe 23rd March. — Jouraul 9, fo. 23b. 
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biganiy, Edward IV having, as he declared, made a connacr of |32li 

niiiiTiage with one of his mislresses before he married Elizabeth 

Woodville, and Ihis being Ihe case Ihe late king's children by 

her were illegilimate, and Gioucesler was The rightful heir to 

Ihe ihrone. It was arranged ihal at ihi^ poinl in his discourse 

Gloucester himself should appeal" on the scene, coming up, iis 

if by chance, from his lodgings al Castle Bayniird. By some 

mischance the duke failed to appear at the proper moment, and 

the effect was losL The citizens sal stolidly silenl, not a single 

cry being raised in favour of Gioucesler. riir Duke oi Bazt- 

Nothine daunted by this dismal failure, Gloucester made an- '"^ ,^" ,, 
other and more successful atlempt to win over the cilizens. On [4H] 
the following Tuesday (24 June) he sent Ihe Duke of Bucking- 
ham to harangue Ihe cilizens at the Guildhall. The duke began 
by reminding his hearers of Ihe danger to which Iheir wives 
and daughters had been exposed under Ihe late king; of the 
undue influence exercised al court by Jane Shore,''^" one only 
of a number of respectable women whom Edward, he said, had 
seduced; of the excessive taxes and illegal extortions by way 
of "benevolences" Ihey had recently suffered, and of the cruel 
treatment of their own alderman, Cooke. He ihen went on to 
repeal the remaiks of Dr. Shaw touching the illegitimacy of 
the princes, and spoke of the dangers of having a boy king on \32i] 
the throne, concluding by saying Ihat although it were doubtful 
if Gloucester wouid accept Ihe crown if asked, he would cer- 



'" Wife of Mallhc^v Shore, a rcspcclabic gold&milh oi Lombard SirccI: — 

"In Lombard -M reel, I once did dwcllc. 
As London ycl can wnucvs wcllc; 
Where many gullanla did bcholdr 
My bcaulyc in a shop of goldc." 

(Percy Rctiqu^s). 

She had rcccnlly been made lo do penance by Gioucesler in a while aheel 

for pracliaing wilchcrafl upon him, bill her unhappy poailton, as we[l as her 

wctl-knD\tn charily in beucr days, gained for her much sympathy and respecL. 
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tainly be greatly influenced by any request proceeding from Ihe 
"worshipfulcilizens of Ihe metropolis of the kingdom/'^^'' Buck- 
ingham's eloquence was lost on the citizens^ who were as little 
influenced by what their new Recorder, Thomas Fitz-William, 
had to say on ihe miitler. At length Ihe duke lost patience and 
plainly loid Ihem thai the matter lay entirely wilh Ihe lords and 
commons, and Ihiit the assent of the citizens, however desirable 
in itself, 'A as nol a necessity. By this lime Ihe back of Ihe hall was 
packed with Gloucesler's partisans, so ihat when Buckingham 
pill the question pointedly to Ihe assembly — would they have Ihe 
Protector assume the crown? — a cry of assent arose from this 
quailer and was taken up by a few lads and apprentices. This 
was enough; Ihe voice of Ihe few was accepted as Ihe voice of 
the many, and the cilizens were bidden to attend on the morrow 
Tiic drpcEiiLDn of to petition Glouccster to accept the crowu. 

Eil«ird \.2b iunr. 

]4S3 Accordingly, on the morrow, a deputation from the city wait- 

ed on the Duke of Gloucester at Baynard's Castle and invited 
him to accept ihe crown. After a considerable show of affected 
reluctance, Richard assented, and, having assented, lost no time 
in carrying out his pre-conceived purpose. The very next day 
he hastened to Westminster and, sealing himself on the throne, 

[3231 declared himself king by inheritance and election. 

On the 6th July the last Angevin king thai reigned over Eng- 
land was crowned — crowned with his wife Anne, widow of 
Prince Edward, killed at Tewkesbury, but after the battle nol in 
it, and of whose blood Richard himself is thought to have been 
guilty. The Cily accepted the position and made ihe new king 
and queen a present of £1,000; two-thirds for the king and Ihe 
remainder for the queen. The money was raised in Ihecity by way 
of a fifteenth ; die poor were not to be called upon lo contribute. 



Tbc i:d rami ion ot 
Rkbiid Ml. 6 July, 
I43J. 



^*' The dukc'a ipccch, inlcrcsling as il is, as lowing ihc imporlancc allachcd 
lo gaming ihc favour of rhc Cil^, {:annol be regarded as hislorical. — Subbs, 
Consi. Hisi., ill, 224 note. 
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iind Ihe gift was no! lo form a precedenL^^''' The claim of the 
niiiyor and citizens to iissist the chief biiller ill the coronation 
banquel wa^ made and iillowed,^^^ the king, sitting crowned in 
le Whilehawie, presenled to the mayor and aldermen who were 
present on that occasion a gold cup set with peari^ and precious 
stones, lo be used by the commonalty at pablic entertainments 
in the Giiildhall.^^ Concerning this cup there is the following 
curious entry made in the City's Record s» under date 13th July, 
I486, when Hugh Br ice was mayor: — ^^' 

"Item it is aggreed this day bv the Court that where Hugh 
Brice Mair of this Citie, h^the in his Kepvng a Cuppe of 
gold, garneised with perle and pi'ecioiis stone of the gifte of 
Richard, l^te in dede and not of right, KyngofEnglond, which 
gifte was to thuse of Ihe Cominaltie of the said Cilee, that if 
the saide Cuppe be stolen or taken a^^ay by thevys oute of his [iH] 

possession, or elles by the casualtie of Fire hereafter it shall 
hapne the same Cupjie to be brent or lost, that the same Hugh 
Brice hereafter shali not be hurt oi" nnpeched therfore." 

This extract is interesting as showing that the coronation cup 
presented to the mayor of the City by way of honorayutm was, 
at this period at least, looked upon as a gift made to the City's 
use, and that the mayor could not claim it as his own perquisite, 
as mayors had been in the habit of doing in days gone by, and 
as they continued to do afterwards. William Estfeld, who, as 
mayor, attended the coronation of Henry VI (6 Nov., L429), and 
received the customary gold cup and ewer, appropriated the gift 



"'^ Journal 9. fo. 27. 

Journ[il 9, fo. 33b. The riumc^ of the cilizcns selected for Ihal honour arc 
recorded. — id., fo. 21b. The riuincs also of those who alleuded coionalioas 
in ihe same capacily down lo ihe linic of George IV are, wilh one e\ceplion 
(ihe coronalion of Charles If, entered in ihe Cily's iirchivcs. — (See Rcporl on 
Coronalions, presenled lo Co. Co., IS Ajg., IS3I . Prinl^d.) 
"^-M,fo.43. 
*^' -/tf.,fo. Il4b. 
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to his own use, and» as we hiive already mentioned, bequeathed 
Rcbfllion of ihc them to hjs grandson. 

Richard had scarcely been seated three months on the throne 
before the Duke of Buckingham, who had been rewarded for his 

late services by being appointed lord high constable, was in open 
rebellion, and Henry, Earl of Richmond, long an exile in France, 
was meditating an invasion. Buckingham's conspiracy proved 
a failure, and he paid for his rashness with his head. The Earl 
of Richmond was detained in France by stress of weather, and 
danger from thai quarter was averted at least for a time. 

On Richard's return to London after putting down his enemies, 
he was welcomed by over 400 members of the various civic 
companies, who rode out to meet him in gowns of murrey.^^^ 
His policy was one of conciliation, and he lent a ready ear to 
a Petition which the citizens presented to him selling forth the 
wrongs which they had suffered: "We be determined" said the 
citizens in forcible language, "rather to adventure and to commit 
us to the peril of our lives and jeopardy of death, than to live in 
snch thraldom and bondage as we have lived some time hereto- 
fore, oppressed and injured by extortions and new impositions 
against the laws of God and man, and the liberty and laws of this 
realm wherein every Englishman is inherited. "^^^ 

Richard met this appeal by summoning parliament to meet 
in January (1484), when various acts were passed affecting the 
trade and commerce of the city and the country, and among 
them one which forbade aliens keeping any foreign apprentices 
or workpeople to assist them in their occupation, and otherwise 
imposed great restrictions upon the merchant stranger.^ This 
statute was scarcely less welcome to the citizens of London than 
thai which declared the practice of exacting money under the 
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guise of benevolences to be unconsritulionaL 

In the summer he w^s welcomed wherever he weni, yel he 
knew that danger Ihreatened. Richmond was preparing for an 
invasion aiid ihe nobles were not to be trusted. The citizens, 
too, were aw^re of the danger, and had in the eaily part of the 
year appointed a joint committee of aldermen and commoners to 
survey the city's ordnance, and to supply guns and gunpowder 
in place of that which had recently been destroyed by a fire.^ 
In August they had promised Richard a loan of £2,400, each 
alderman contributing £100,' and in the following November 
the mayor and aldermen rode out to Kennington to meet him and 
escort him to the Wardrobe, near Blackfriars.^ 

Matters became more serious as time went on. In June, I4S5, 
the City advanced another sum of £2,000 to assist Richard against 
the "rebels," who were daily expected to land in England.^ Ex- 
traordinary precautions were taken to guard the city.^ At last 
the blow fell. On Ihe 7lh August Henry landed at Milford Haven, 
and on the 22nd Ihe battle of Bosworth was fought and Richard 
killed. 

From Bosworth field Henry set out for London. He was met 
at Shored itch by a deputation from the City, accompanied by the 
Recorder, and was presented with a gift of 1,000 maiks.^ The 
standards taken on the field of battle were deposited with much 
pomp and ceremony in St. Paul's Church, where a Te Deum 
was sung, and for a few days Henry took up his residence in the 
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Journal 9, fos. 7Sb, 8J . Richard issued a proclamalion again si Henry 'Tyd- 
dcr" on ihc 23 June, calling upon his subjccis Jo defend ihcmsclvcs againsl his 
proposed allack. — Paston Lcllcii (Guirdncr), iii, 3lb-320. 
*^^ Journal 9, fos. Slb-S3b. 
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The sv-caimg sick- bishop's piiliice JH St. Piiul's Churchyard. 

^485 1" ^ ■ ^ cloud soon overshadowed The rejoicings which followed 

Henry's accession. An epidemic hitherto unknown in England, 
although visitations of it followed at intervals during this and 
the succeeding reign, made its appearance in the city towards 

[3771 the close of Seplember. The "sweating sickness/' as ihis deadly 

pestilence was called, carried off two mayors and six aldermen 
within Ihe space of a week^ — so sudden and falal was ils atlack. 
Sii" Thomas Hille, who was niayor al Ihe time of its firs! appear- 
ance, fell a victim lo il on Ihe 23rd September, and was succeeded 
by Williaii] Slocker, appomled on the following day.''"' Within 
four days S locker himself was dead. There remained liltle more 
than a month before the regular day of eleclion of a mayor (2S 
Oct.)''" for Ihe yeiir ensuing, and John Warde was called upon lo 
take office during the interval.'^" He i^pears to have enlertamed 
bul liltle affeclion for the city, and the civic authorilies had some 
difficulty in getling him lo reside in London,^''' where his dulies 
required his presence. When Ihe mayorally year expired he was 
not put in nomination for re-election. He probably weni back 
into Ihe country, glad lo get away from the pestilential cily, and 
Hugh Brice was elecled in his slead.^'"' Fortunately for Ihe cily, 
the epidemic departed as suddenly and unexpecledly as it came. 
By Ihe end of October it had entirely disappeared, and allowed 

A Cily iDjn Di of Henry's coronalion laking place on Ihe 30lh of that month. 

Wilhin a forlnighl of his arrival in London Henry issued a writ 
of summons for his fir si parlianienL II was nol so much for the 



^Holinshcd. 111,479. 
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purpose of oblaining supplies thai he wiis anxious Ihat parliiimeni 

should meet ill Ihe earliest opportunity; he was desirous of ob- |32si 

taining as ^oon a^ possible a parliamentary title to Ihe crown. As 

for hi^ immediate necessities, he preferred lo apply to the City. 

He asked for a loan of 6,000 marks, or £4,000; but the cilizens 

would nol advance more than half ihal sum. The loan was repaid 

the following year — "every penie to the good contenlalion and 

satisfying of them thai disbursed it."^'^ Henry i mamigc 

In January, I486, Henry married the Princess Elizabeth, ^^',\ ^^'li^'^jV^ 
daughter of Edward IV, and heiress of the YorkisI family. He 
had previously taken the precaution of commilting to the Tower 
the Earl of Warwick, son of Clarence, for fear lest he might set 
up a lille lo the crown.^ After his marriage he set out on a 
progress through the country, and on his relurn to London, in 
June, was met by Ihe mayor and citizens at Putney, and escorted 
by them down Ihe river to Westminster.^''' rlir iniiirrcriion of 

A rumour thai ihe Earl of Warwick had escaped from the 
Tower gave an opportunity for an imposler, Lambert Simnel, to ^iiy pifi^ id iiic 
personate the earl. In order to satisfy the Londoners that the ving June 'ndiii' 
rumour of Waiwick's escape was a fabrication, Henry caused 
his prisoner lo be paraded through the sireels of the city, and 
exposed lo public view at Si. Paul's. After Simnel's defeat (16 
June, 1487), the Common Council agreed (28 June) to send a 
deputation, consisting of two aldermen, the recorder, and four 
commoners, with a suite of 24 men, to meet Ihe king al Kenil- [32?] 
worth, and at the same time voted Ihe king apresent of £1000.^'^ 
This gift was quickly followed (1 I July) by the grant of another 



''*Holiri^hcd,LLi.482, 4S3;CoMoriMS. ViidbusA. ^vi,fo. 141b. According 
lo Fab^Jii (p. 683(, ihc Mercers, Gruccrs arid Drapers sub&cnbcd nearly one 
ha[f of ihc loan . 

^''^ Pol. Vcrg., 717' "Malcrials illuslralivc of ihc rcign of Hcniy VfE" (Rolls 
Scries, No. 60). I. 3. 

Gairdncr's "Henry ihc Scvcnlh" (Twelve English Slalcsmcn ScrLC&l, p. 47. 
No record of Ihis appears in ihc City's archives. 
^■'^ Journal 9, fos. 150b, 151. 
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The ling Qjoncd loan of £2,000 to be levied on Ihe civic companies as before."' 
In Oclober Henry wa^ expecled in London^'^" and tlie Coni- 
Tlic Guy's gin mon Council again showed their loyalty by agreeing thai the 
lo ihc queen ai mayor and aldermen should ride forth to meet his highness, clad 

her CDiniiBllon. 25 

fjj^ i4gj in cloaks of scarlet, and accompanied by a suite of servants 

clolhed in medley^ at the cosi of the "Chamber." With them also 
rode aconlingent from the various civic guilds, clolhed in violet, 
and numbering over 400 horsemen. The Mercers, Ihe Grocers, 
the Drapers, the Fishmongers, and Ihe "Taillours," each seni 30 
mounted representatives of Iheir guild; the Goldsmiths sent 24, 
whilst the rest seni conlingenis varying from one to twenty.'*' 
On Ihe occasion of Ihe queen's coronalion, which look place the 
following month (25 Nov.), she was made Ihe recipient of a gift 

Hrn^ VII ind Bill- of 1,000 mai"ks by Ihe Cily.'^^ 

The king would willingly have remained at peace if he were 
allowed, from molives of economy if for no olher reason. Eng- 
land, however, could not sit still and see Brillany overwhelmed 
by Ihe French king. Before assistance could be sent lo ihe 
Duchess Anne, it was imperative Ihat money should be raised. 
At the close of 1488 the Common Council voted Ihe king a loan 
of £4,000. The money was ordered lo be raised by assessment 
on Ihe companies, but Ihe praclice was not to be drawn inio 
precedent The king, like a good paymaster as he always was, 
whalever other defects he may have had, repaid the money in (he 



■ ■ii>. I4EE-L491 



13301 



ParliJinmlary Eiip- 
pliFE and Cily 
Ink us 



9^3 



following year. 

Early in the following year parliament'^"' granted large snp- 



'"-/d.,fo. 151. 

He arrived on rhc 3rd Nov. — Gairdncr, p. 57. 



^' Journal 9, fos. 157b. 15S. 



Ill 



-Iiljo. 161. 



''" JoLiriial9,fo. 223biCoiionMS. VilclliusA,svi.fo. I4?b; Fabyan, p. 6S3; 
Hoi in shed, iii. 492. 

''^* Henry's second parliamcnl was sjminoncd lo mccl ihr 9lh Nov., 1437. 
The names of Ihe City's rep rcwrilal Ives have not come do\Mi lo us, but wc 
know Lhal WillLaii] While, an alderman, was elerled oae or ihe jnembeis m 
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plies which enabled Henry to despalch 6,000 Englishmen to 
Anne's assislance* but which caused much disconteni iimong the 
"rude and beiistlie" people of Yorkshire and Durhani.^^^ In June, 

1491, another loan of £3,000 was raised, this time by assessmeni 
on the wards;^ and in October Henry declared to parliameni 
his intention of invading France in person. A grant of two 
fifteenths and two lenths was immedialely made to assist him in 
his expedition by parliameiil; whilst the City conlributed a "greal 
benevolence," ihe fellowship of Drapers conlributing more Ihiin 
any other fellowship, and every alderman subscribing, whelher 
he wished it or no, Ihe sum of £200. The amouni conlributed 
by the commonalty exceeded £9,000.^^^ Thus furnished with 
supplies, the king crossed over to Calais on the 6lh October, 

1492. The campaign, however, had scarcely opened before Hen- 
ry gladly accepled Ihe liberal terms offered him by the French 
king, and peace was signed at Elaples (3 Nov.). |33i| 

The success which, brief as il was, had attended Simnel's en- 
terprise was sufficient to encourage a hope Ihat a belter planned [496-1497. 
project might end in overturning the Ihrone. A report was ac- 
cordingly blazed abroad that Richard, Duke of York, brother of 
King Edward V, was yet alive, not having been murdered in the 
Tower, as had been supposed; and a man called Perk in Warbeck 
or Warboys, a native of Tournay, assumed the name of Richard 
Plantagenet and succeeded in getting a large number of people 
in Ireland and Scotland to beiieve that in his person they in fact 
saw Richard, Duke of York, the rightful heir to the crown. James 
IV of Scotland not only gave him in marriage the lady Catherine 



Pcrkir Wjrbcrk 



ihc place of Thomas Filz-Williani, who was chosen member for Lincoln&hice, 
and VhC have the lumes of ■vUL men chosen to supcnnlcnd ihe Cily's affairs 
L[L ihis parliameni (aci prosequ^tiifinn in pen tiam^tiio pro mgoLiii cifilalis), 
viz: — Wilhiim Capell, alderman. Thomj'v Birllesdou. Nicholas Alwyn, Simon 
Harrys. Williani Brogreve, and Thomas Graf Ion. — JoiirnaJ 9, fo. 224. 
™*Hohnshcd,iii,492. 
'"journal 9. fo. 273b. 
'^'Fabyan,p.6S4. 
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Gordon* diiughter of the Earl of Huntley, but led an army inio 
Engliind in hopes that Ihe appearance of Ihe pretended prince 
might raise an insurreclion in ihe northern counlies. Inslead, 
however, of joining Ihe invaders the English prepared lo repel 
them, and Janies relrealed into his own coimlry. This look place 
in 1496. Piirliamenl granled large suppiies to enable the king lo 
meel the danger, but the inhabitants of Cornwall, sick of the con- 
stant demands made of ihem for money, and aware of the large 
treasure which Henry had already amassed, openly resisled any 
The ciiy pui inio i altempi al further taxation and determined to march on London. 

£l lie of defence 

The Londoners, who not only abstained from opposing the 
new demand for money, bul volunteered a loan to the king (1 3 
Nov.) of £4,000,^''^ lost ]^o time in putling Iheir cily into a 
[3371 state of defence. Six aldermen and a number of representatives 

from the livery companies were deputed to atlend to the city's 
ordnance.^^^ The mayor was to be allowed twelve armed men in 
addition lo his usual suite, and the sheriffs forty sergeants and 
forly valets in order to assist ihem in keeping the peace within 
the city. Communication was to be kept up at least once in ihe 
day belween Ihe mayor and Ihe Lord Chancellor. Houses which 
had been set up on Ihe cily 's walls, or within sixteen feel of them, 
were to be abated. John Slokker, who filled ihe not uiiworlhy 
office of Common Hunl,^^" was ordered daily to ride out to leam 
the king's pleasure and report thereon to the mayor and aldermen. 



■"^ Jouruiil IO,fos. SOb, 83h Repertory l,foa. 10b, 13. The "Rcpcrloncs" — con- 
raining minjlra of ihr proficcdirig^ of ihc Court of Aldermen, di&lmct from 
those of the Comnion Council — commence in 1495. 
^^^ Rcpcitoij l,fo. [9h. 

^*'' Two ^ear^ luler, when Ihe po^l \va& held by Arnold Babyngtons complain! 
being made ol ihe aoisome smell ari'ving from tlie burning of bones, hora^, 
shatLngs of leather, Sc.in prep jring food for ihe City's hounds, nejrMoorgale, 
ihe Common Hum was allowed a &jm of 2b.^. Sil. in addition lo his customary 
fees for ihe purpose of supplying wood for the purpose. — Repertory I, fo. 70. 
The office was mainlained \i5 late as ihe year 1807, when il was abolished by 
order of the Common Council. — Journal 34. fo. I 35b. 
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Among ihose appointed To giiai'd Ihe city'^ gates and Temple Bar 
was Alderman Fabyan, Ihe chronicler.'*^' The state of anxiety 
which prevailed in Ihe city at this crisis is illustrated by "Jesus 
Mercy" at the head of one side of the page of the City's record, 
on 'Ahich the above orders aie entered, whilst on ihe olher side 
are the words vigilie tempo* is lurbacionisP- riir lebri^deffucd 

il Blictlieil}i, 21 

By the 22nd June, I497» all immediate danger had passed^ the 1,,^^ 1497 
rebels being on that day utterly defeated at Blackheath. Their Pcrkir wirbcck in 

leaders were taken and execuled; the rest were for ihe most pari ^^i"""''! 

Surrendrih la Ibe 

made prisoners, but were soon afterwards dismissed without fur- Vini-. Farc« md 

ther punishment. The leniency displayed lo wards them by Henry 1^ brouf iii pn^orcr 

was ill-repaid by their afterwaids flocking to the slandard of the i^^^ 

soi-dhani Richard IV, King of England, who availed himself of in ?iecui?d n t^- 

their mulinousdisposilion and appeared in ihe ir mid si al Bodmin. '""^'' '■"'" 

The news of Perkin Warbeck having airived in Cornwall from l"'l 

Ireland was broughl to the mayor and aldermen of the City of 

London by letter from Ihe king, which was read to ihe Common 

Council on Saturday, Ihe I6lh September.^^^ The rebels made an 

unsuccesful attempt to get possession of Exeter, but hearing of 

the approach of the king's forces, Perkin Warbeck wilhdrew to 

Taunlon, leaving his followers lo take care of themselves. From 

Taiinlon he weni to "Mynel" (Mineheadj accompanied by less 

than sixly adherents ,'''' and by Ihe 12lh October the king was 

able lo inform Ihe Mayor that Peter "Warboys" had voluntarily 

submitted himself and had confessed to his being a nalive of 

Tournay.^^^ The king had him conveyed to London and paraded 

through the streets on horseback, in a species of mock iriumph, 

and caused his confession lo be printed and scaltered over the 

country that people might see the real character of Ihe man. For 



"' Rcpcnory l,fo.20b. 



Wi 



'- -/(/., fos.20, 20b. 
Journal ID, fo. 104b. 

'^ -/(/., fo. 105. 
'^ -/(/., fo. 103. 



aE ■ boy la llie cily, 
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a time he appears to have been delaiiied in lax cuslody aboul Ihe 
court, but after he had made an iitlempt To esciipe and reach Ihe 
sea-coast* and been re-captured, he was sent to Ihe Tower. There 
he got into com mil nication with the unfortunale Earl of Warwick, 
and enlered into a plot for effecting hi^ own and the earl's liberty. 
A charge was fornnilaled againsi ihe earl on the most trivial 
grounds, of a conspiracy to seize the Tower, and Warbeck was 

[334] indicted as an accomplice. The former, being found guilty by his 

peers, was beheaded on Tower Hill, while Perkin and three of 

vi'ii D( Menr) VMi his accoiTiplices Were hanged at Tyburn.^^ 

In the rneanlime Prince Henry* who afterwards succeeded his 
father on the throne as King Henry VTII, but was at the time 
a child of seven years* paid a visit lo the cily (30 Ocl., I49S), 
where he received a hearty welcome and was presented by the 
Recorder* on behalf of the citizens, with a pair of gilt goblets. In 
reply to the Recorder, who in presenting Ihis "litell and powre" 
gifl, promised to remember his grace with a better at some fulure 

HiEiprccii. time, the prince made Ihe following short speech: — '^' 

"Fader Maire. I tJiankyoii and your Brellrern here pi-e\erit 
of this greale and kynd retnembrautice which i lti.il in lyme 
coniyng lo desei-ve. And foi asmadie as I can nai ^ivc tinio 
you according thankes, I shall pray lire Kynges Grace loHiank 
you. and for my parly c I shali nol jorgei yo kyiidiiesse." 

In anticipation of the prince's visit* a proclamalion had been 

made by ihe civic authorities wilh the view of purging the city 

of infectious disease, to the effect that all vagabonds and others 

affected with the "greate pockes" should vacate the city on pain 

Nrgoiijiioni Eor a of imprisonment. 

Ill icnilr brlverr 
PciDC? .^rllmr 

and Callirnii? dI 
Aca°(iii 



The removal of Warwick — "the one judic lal murder of Henry's 
reign" — if not suggesled by Spain, was an act which could not 



Prrp.ra.iorE 1.. "* Fabyan. p. 637. 

rccrplior oE llir Coiion MS. VllclllUi A, svl, fo. 176. 

pnnccbE. Kdv., Rcpcnoij l,fo.4lb. 

1499. 
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be olherwise than grateful lo Ihe Spanish king. For five years 

pas! negolialions had been proceeding for a miirriage belween [3i5] 

Prince Arlhur and Catherine of Aragon. Warwick's dealh cleaied 

away Ihe lasl of Henry's serious competilors, and "not a doubtful 

drop of royal blood" remained in the kingdoni to oppose Arthur's 

claim lo Ihe succession. The princess was expecled shorlly to 

arrive in England, and a commiltee composed of aldernien and 

commoners was appoinled (Nov. 1499) lo consull with the 

king's commissioners as to the preparations to be made for her 

receplion.^^^ Nearly Iwo years, however* elapsed before she set 

fool in England. In May, 1 500, there were again rumours of her 

approach, and the Common Council voled a sum of nioney lo be 

levied on the wards lo defray Ihe expenses of her reception.""^" dchii oe in infin 

The "garnysshyng of Ihe pagenis" for Ihe feslive occasion 
was interrupled by the death of Edmund, Ihe king's infani son. 
On the ] 9lh June the members of Ihe various crafi gnilds were 
ordered to line the sireels of Old Bailey and Fleet Sireel, through 
'Ahich the funeral procession was lo pass on its way lo Westmin- 
ster. The mayor and aldermen were to stand, clad in their violel 
gowns, near SainI Dunslan's Church, and the nexl morning lo go 
lo Westminster by barge to altend the solemn reqniem.'""" riir numi^c of 

Prince Arlliiir 

There was no necessity for hurry in regard to the pageants, ^m, cuiicjirir of 
More than a twelvemonth was yet to elapse before Ihey were Au|ari. i4 nov 
wanted. Al lenglh — on the 2nd October,""" I50I — the princess '^'" 
landed at Plymouth, and five days laler the Cily received notice \336] 
from Ihe king of her approach to London. The mairiage was 
solemnized al SI. Paul's on Ihe L4lh November, the princess 
being presented with silver flagons by the City in honour of the 



^Rcpcnory l,fo.&2. 
'^"^ Journal 10, fo. 187b. 
'""' Journal 10, fo. 190b. 
'•"-/J.,fo. 19L. 



This is Ihe dale given by Gairdricr (p. 198). According lo Fabyan (p. 6S7) 
she anivcd oa Lhc 4LhOcl. 
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occasion. '°^ Five nionlhs laler (2 April, I 502) Ihe bride wiis ii 
Morr rcjoicinpE ld widow, Pdnce Arlhur having died al Ihe early age of fifteen. 

■he i:]ly , M irvli, 

i^Qj In 1503 Ihe streets of Ihe city were again put intomoummg, for 

in February of that year Henry lost his queen. A long account of 
the manner of "receyvyng of the corps of the mo^l noble princes 
Queue Elizabeth" is given in the City's Archives. In the fol- 
lowing month the streets presented a very different i^ipearance, 
the occasion being the solemnization of the league made between 
Henry and the King of Ihe Romans. Bonfires were ordered lo be 
lighted al nine different places, and at each of ihem wa^ to be 
placed a hogshead of wine, with Iwo sergeants and two sheriffs' 
yeomen to prevent dislurbance; but seeing ihat it was the Lenten 
season and Ihat the queen had so recenlly died, (here was to be 
no minstrelsy. The City Chamberlain was inslrucled lo provide a 
certain quantity of "Ipocras," claret, Rhenish wine and Muscatel, 
besides comfils and wafers, and two pots of "Succade" and green 
ginger, lo be presented on the City's behalf lo Ihe ambassadors of 
the King of the Romans, lying at "Pasmer Howse"; a similar gift 

IJ371 being presented the following day on behalf of the sheriffs.'"" 

Henry's chief merit was thai he established order, and for 



I5DJ. 



Chjricj af El? Dry 
V[[ lo llir Tiilciji 

Di Landor. 6 Juir this Ihe cilizens were grateful. This improvement on Ihe weak 
government of his immediate predecessors had only been carried 
out, however, at Ihe cost of extension of royal power, and ihe 
City was made to suffer with the res! of the kingdom. In 1503 
the civic authorities were deprived by statute of their control 
over Ihe livery companies,'^'"' and in ihe same year the Tailors 
of London obtained a charter which gave umbrage lo the mayor 
and aldermen of the City, as ousting ihem of their jurisdiction. 
The Tailors maintained their independence, and their wardens 



"^ JoLfruiil lll.fos.23S.238b. 



Rcfcitoij I, fos. 122b-126. The accojnl will be found in AichKol., vol. 
:i:i)ui, p. 126. 

'"** Rcpcitoij I, fos. 130, 130b. 
'"^' By Sliil. 19Hciiry Vll,c.7, anjiuMingSlaL 15 Hcniy Vl,c. 6. 
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iire expressly menlioned as refusing to join The Mercers, Grocers, 

Drapers, Fishmongers, Goldsniilhs and olher fraternities in a 

petition to parliament (1512) for placing Ihem formally under the 

rule of the mayor and aldermen, from which they were frequency 

breaking away. "'°'' Hcnryi chHnci n> 

Itic Clly, 23 Jul>, 

II was not until 1505 that the Cily succeeded in gelting its 1505 
charter""" from Henry, and then only on paymeni of Ihe sum of 
5,000 marks. The lertns of Ihe charter, moreover, were far from 
satisfactory, and an attempt was made lo get them altered and 

obtain an abalement of the fine,'^'"' bill lo no purpose. Henry s iii°ii- 

liiidril policy 

Henry conlinued his high-handed policy towards the City up ia*irdE ibe cny 
to the day of his death, and thereby greatly increased his treasure. 
His chief instruments were Empson and Dudley, who took up 
Iheir residence in the city, occupying two houses in Walbrook, \33s 
whence each had a door into a garden of ihe Earl of Oxford's 
house in St. Swithin's Lane.""' There they used to meel and 
concert measures for fiiling Ihe king's purse and iheir own. In 
1506 Henry removed Roberl Johnson, a goldsmith, from the 
shrievalty within Ihree days of his eleclion, and put William 
Fitz-Witliam in his place. Johnson took the malter so much to 
heart thai he died.""" In the same year Thomas Kneseworth, 
Ihe late mayor, was commilled lo the Marshalsea, together with 
Ihe sheriffs who had served under him, and only regained his 
liberty on payment of a large sum of money. ""^ In 1507 Sir 
William Capel, Alderman of Walbrook Waid, who had already 
fallen a victim lo Empson and been heavily fined under an ob- 
solete statute, was again attacked and fined £2,000 for supposed 
negligence during his mayoralty. Ralher than submil lo such 



'""^Rcpcnory2,fo. 146. 



'""' Charier daicd 23 July, 1505, preserved al ihe Guild hal {(Box No. 15). 

'^'^ Reperlory l,fo. 175. 

'^" Slrypc,Slo%v'4 "Survey" (1720). bk. 11. p. 193. 

'^'- Reperlory 2, fos. 12, 14, Gre^ Friars Chron. (Camd. Soc., No. 53), p. 24. 

""' The sum mcniiojied byHolinshcd (ill. 539), is £1,400^ CJ. Fabyan,p. 689. 
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cxlorrion he went to prison, and remained (here until the king's 
deaths when he oblained his freedom and was soon afterwards 
re-elected mayor. ""''■ Lawrence Aylmer, anolher mayor, was 

also a victim of Henry's tyranny, and was commitled lo the 
wariiigc of ilir comptei", where he remained for ihe lesl of the reign. ""^ 

Pcircris M iry. 

Drc 1^0*. In Ihe meantime the Archduke Philip happened lo fall inio 

Henry's hands [Jan., 1506). Whilsl crossing the sea to claim Ihe 

13391 kingdom of Castile in right of his wife, he was driven by stress of 

weather into Weymouth. Henry was too shrewd a politician not lo 
make ihemost of so lucky an event, and delained him in a species 
of honourable caplivily, until Philip had promised him the hand 
of his sisler Margaret with a large dower. This marriage alliance 
was deslmed never to be realised. Another scheme, however, 
was subsequently proposed and mel wilh more success. This was 
a marriage of Henry's own daughler with Philip's son Charles, 
Prince of Castile. News of their engagement was conveyed to the 
mayor and aldermen of Ihe City by a lelter from the king himself 
(25 Dec., I 507), in which he expaliated on Ihe benefils, political 
and commercial, likely to arise from Ihe match.'" 

This letter was followed by another from the king, dated from 
Greenwich, the 23rd June following, in which the Corporation 
was informed thai for the assurance of execution of the marriage 

treaty both parlies had given pledges, and that the Cily of London 
was, among other cities and towns, included in ielters obligatory 
to that effect, which letters he begged should be sealed wilhout 
delay with the Common Seal of Ihe City.'°" And so, afler Ihe 
manner of the times, the boy of eighl was married (by proxy) 
to Ihe girl of iwelve, amid great rejoicings in London (37 Dec., 

""^ Baker, irihla Chronicle ^cd. 1674), p. 248. puts Capcl's fine al £1,400; Cf. 
Fabyan,p. &89, Holinshcd, iii, 530; Journal ll,fo. 94. 
""^ Fabyan,p.690. 

'""' LcllcrBookM.fo. I 3S, Journal ll,fo. 23. 
'"" JojiuaJ II. fo^. n-39. 
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150S).'^'^ ncnry'sli^lcforlhc 

If Henry iimassed wealth, it was not from any miserly motive. '"^ ^''^" 
He well knew ihe viilue of ihe money, and thai peace at home was 
never belter secured Ihan by a full treasury. He made* moreover, 
a princely use of his money, encouraging scholarship, music, |34a| 
and architecliire, and dazzled Ihe eyes of foreign ambassadors 
with the splendour of his receptions. Thai he had a fine laste 
in building no one can deny who has once seen the chapel of 
King's College, Cambridge, or the chapel thai bears his name al 
Westminster. riir Kinis ciiipri 

Originalfy intended by Henry as a resting place for the remains '" ^""^^ ^' 

of his uncle, Henry VI, Ihe last mentioned edifice was diverted 
from ils purposes and became the chantry as well as the tomb of 
Henry Vll himself. Anxiety for his soul caused him lo bind Ihe 
Abbot of Westminster by heavy penallies to the due observance 
of his obiL These penalties were sel out in six books or deeds, 
sealed wilh Ihe Common Seal of the City of London, and formally 
delivered to the king by a deputation of Ihe mayor and aldermen, 
who received in return a seventh book lo remain in their custody. 
In ISO'I — the year that Pope Julius sanctioned Ihe removal of the 
remains of Henry VI from Windsor lo Weslminsler — Ihe mayor 
and citizens formally sealed the "books" before the Master of the 
Rolls at the Guildhall. Two years later certain livery companies 
undertook lo keep the king's obit on the day that Ihe mayor for 
the time being went lo lake his oath al ihe Exchequer."^ '^ Tiirtin|Edrirb,22 



The king died at his palace of Shene, recently renamed in his 



April, 1509. 



honour "Richmond," on the 22nd April,'^^" 1509. Just before |J4i| 



^"'^ Gairdiicr\ "Henry ihc Scvcnih;' p. 206. 



'"'^ Journal IO,fos. 3 IS. 318b; Rcpcnoij 2, fos. iOb-l lb. A liii of '\uch places 
as have charged ihemulf arid fironi^i^cd lo kcpc ihc ^ercly obil" of Henry Vll, 
as well as j copy of nidcnliiies made for ihc assurance of ihe same obil, wilh 
schedule of sums paid lo various religLous houses for ihe observance of ihe 
same, are enlercd in ihc Cily's Records. — Reperlory 1. fo. 167b; Lcller Bnxik 
P.fo. 186b. 
' The generaJI^ accepted day of his death, aJlhough ihe Cily's Archives in 
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his death he granled a general pardon and paid the debts of 
prisoners commilted to the coniplers of London and to Liidgale 
for debts amounting to forly shillingB or lessJ°^' His corpse 
was conveyed from Richmond to St Paul's on Ihe 9th May, 
being niel on lis way at St. George's Bar, in Southwark, by ihe 
mayor, aldermen and a suite of 104 commoners, all in black 
clothing and all on horseback. The streets were lined with other 
members of Ihe companies bearing torches, ihe lowesi craft oc- 
cupying Ihe first place. Nexl after ihe freemen of the cily came 
the "strangers" — Easlerlmgs^ Frenchnien* Spaniards, Venetians, 
Genoese, Florenlines and "Lukeners" — on horseback and on 
foot* also bearing torches.'"" These look up their posilion in 
Gracechurch Sireel. Cornhill was occupied by the lower crafis, 
ordered in such away that "Ihe most worshipful crafts" stood next 
unio "Paules." A similar order was preserved the nex.1 day, when 
the corpse was removed from Saini Paul's lo Westminster. The 
lowest crafts were placed nearest lo the Calhedral, and ihe most 
worshipfulnext to Temple Bar, where Ihe civic escort terminated. 
The mayor and aldermen proceeded lo Westminster by water, 
to altend the "masse and offering." The mayor, with his mace 
in his hand, made his offering next afler Ihe Lord Chamberlain; 
those aldermen who had passed the chair'""' offered next after 
the Knighls of the Garler, and before all "knights for the body"; 
whilst Ihe aldermen who had nol yet served as mayor made their 
[3421 offering afler ihe knights.'""'' 

When King Henry VIII was about to make an expedition lo 
France in 1544, the Court of Aldermen gave notice to the Bishop 
of London that the obit of Henry VII would be kept on Friday, the 



one place record il as haviag taken place on ihe 2 l&l. — Jouraal 2, fo. 67b; Cj. 
Fabyan, 690. 
'"^'Holinshed. 111,541. 
'"-' JojinaJ ll.fos. 67b-69. 

■ "Aldcnnen barona and preaenling barons aslale whiche halh been Maires." 
'"-' JojriiaJ2,fo. 69. 
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I6tli Mdy, on which day there would be n general procession, and 
Ihiit Ihe observance would be coiiliniied until ihe king departed 
out of the realm, and then on every Friday and Wednesday until 
his return.'"-^ 



'"^Rcpcnory IUfo.68b. 



[343] 



CHAPTER XIII. 



In iDil 1^ r If ] 'n li 



P nr erf Li[ i|;] iieI 

One of Ihe first acts of ihe new king was to ^rant Letters PatenI ^ ■ p^*' "* " ■' 

ki ID 

absolving Ihe Cily of all trespasser commilled before Ihe date of 
his accession/" and to offer restitution to all who had suffered 
at Ihe hands of Empson and Dudley or Iheir agents. Empron and 
Dudley were Ihemselves coniniilled lo ihe Tower and afterwards 
execuled. In the meaiilime aii enquiry war opened in Ihe cily as 
to recent proceedings against Capel and others. 

II was found Ihat six men, whose names were John Derby, 
atii^s Wright, a bowyer, Richard Smyth, a carpenler, Williain 
Sympson, a fuller, Henry Slokton, a fishmonger, Thomas Yong, 
a saddler, and Robert Jakes, a shearman — all of whom had more 
than once been convicled of perjury, and on Ihat account been 
struck off mqiiesls — had contrived lo get themselves replaced 
on Ihe panel, and had been Ihe chief movers in the recent 
actions against the lale mayor and other officers of the city. 
They had, moreover, taken bribes for concealmeni of offences 
of forestalling and regratmg. Being found guilty, on Iheir own 
confession, of having brought false charges again si many of the 
aldermen, Ihe Court of Common Council adjudged Ihe whole 
of Ihe accused lo be disfranchised. Three of ihem, who were 
found more gu illy Ihan the rest, were senlenced to be laken from [344] 
prison on Ihe next market day, on horseback, without saddles. 



""* Lciicra Pjicni, daicd 9 June, 1509, preserved aiiheGjildhaJI (Box No. 29). 
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and with Iheir faces liiriied low aids The horses' rails, to Ihe pillory 
on Coinhill. There Ihey were lo be sel "Iheir heddes in Ihe holys" 
unlil proclsnialion of their crime and senlence was read. The 
lesser offenders were spared Ihe pillory, but were condemned 
to attend on horseback at Cornhill, whence all Ihe offenders 
were coiiducled to the Standard in Fleet Street "by the mosi high 
ways," where Ihe proclamalion was again read. Theculprils were 
then Liken back lo prison and niade to abjure the city on pain 
of iniprisonmenl at Ihe pleasure of Ihe mayor and aldermen. '^^^ 
Among Ihe charges brought against Derby was one lo Ihe effect 
that being on a jury he had received the sum of ten shillings 
and "a quarter of ffisshe for his howsehold," a bribe which a 
suitor had tendered by the advice and counsel of Thomas Yong, 
ciL> £in DT saddler, who was apparently acting as Derby's accomplice."^"^ 

dccieIdq Df ibc 

Urs^ raianiriDn ^'^ "^^ occasion of the Kings coronation^ which look place 

74 jjDc, 1509 on Midsummer-day soon after his mairiage with Catherine of 

Aragon, his brother's widow, the citizens presented Ihe king and 
queen with Ihe sum of £1,000 or 1,500 marks. Two-thirds of 
the gift was given expressly to the king, the remaining one-third 
being a tribute of respect to the queen. The money was to be 
raised in the city by way of a fifteenth, but the poor were not to 
be assessed.'""'' The procession from the Tower to Westminster 
[34^1 was equal to, if it did not surpass, any spectacle that had 

yet been witnessed in the city for its gorgeousness and ponip. 
The streets were railed and barred from Gracechurch Street to 
Cheapside at the expense of the livery companies who lined the 
way,'^^" "beginning with base and meane occupations and so 
ascending to the worshipful crafts." The Goldsmiths of London 
were especially conspicuous for their marks of loyalty on that 
day. Their stalls, which were situate by the Old Change at the 



'"^'LcllcrBookM.fo. 159, Journal ll,fo. 74b. 

'"-^ Rcrcitoij 2, fo. 68. 

'"-'' JoLirual M.fos. 80, 81b, 82; Lciicr Book M. fo. 160. 

'"'" Journal ]l,fo.80. 
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we5l end of Chepe, were occupied by fiiir maidens dressed in 
while and holding tapers of white wax, whilst priesis in Iheir 
robes stood by wilh censers of silver and incensed ihe king and 
queen as they passed. "*"" The war wuh 

Prince, 1512-1513 

After three years of indoleni and luxurious ease Henry beciime 
embroiled in conlinenlal troubles. In 1511a holy league hiid 
been formed for the purpose of driving Ihe French out of the 
Milanese, and Henry's co-operation was desired. A parliament 
wii5 summoned to meet early in the following year.'"^" After 
granting supplies'"" il unanimously agreed that war should be 
proclaimed against France. The campaign of 1 512 ended inglori- 
ously, and the French king threatened to turn the tables on Henry |J4fi| 
and lo invade England. Henry rose to the occasion and at once 
set about strengthening his navy. On the 30th January, 1513, he 
addressed a letter lo ihe Corporation of London desiring them to 
furnish him with 300 men, the same to be at Greenwich by Ihe 
I 5th February at the latest. '"■''' Proclamation was thereupon made 
in Ihe city for all persons who were prepared lo join Ihe war to 
appear at Ihe Guildhall any time before Ihe 1 0th February, where, 
ff approved, they would be furnished with sufficient harness and 
weapons, without any charge, and also with sufficient wages at 



""Holinshcd,Jii,547. 

'*'^ According lo Hohiishcd (iii, 567), Pailiamcnl opened on ihc 25lh Jan., 
1512. The PiirEbamcuiar^ Rcurusgivc Ihc dale as rhe 4ihFeb. wiih "no rerums 
found." The niimes of ihe Cn^'a nfembers. however, are recorded m ihc City's 
Archives. They were Alderman Sir Wilham Capcll, wKn had suffered so inuch 
al the close of ihe lasl rcign^ Richard Broke, ihc Cily's new Recorder, WLlliam 
Cawlc or Callcy, draper, and John Kymc, mercer, commoners. — Jojrnal 1 1, 
fo. I47bi Repertory 2, fo. 125b. 

The Acl for levying ihc accessary subsidy ordained Ihal every alien made 
a dcaizen should be rated hke j nalrve, bill ihal jliens who had not become 
denizcas should be assessed al double ihe amouni al which nalives were 
assessed. — See "Kisloiical larrod. lo Cal. of Dcnizalions and Naliiralizalioas 
of Aliens in England, I 509- 1 &0 3." (Hiigucnol Soc.f, viii.7. 
'^'■■journal 11, fo. I. 
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theking'scost.'"^^ 

The city was suffering ill Iherime from greal sciircity of wheiit, 
and each iilderman was ciilled upon to contribute the sum of £5 

towards alleviating the distress which prevailed. A contract 
was miide with certain Haiise merchants to furnish ihe city with 
2,000 quarters of wheat and rye respecliveiy by Midsummer- 
day, whilsl Ihe royal purveyors were forbidden to lay hands on 
wheats mall or grain enlering the port of London.'" Under the 
circumstances it could have been no great hardship, bul ralher 
an advanlage to rid the cily of 300 mouths. On the I si February, 
1513, the aldermen were instructed to enquire in iheir respeclive 
wards as to the number of men each ward could furnish, and two 
days laler Ihe livery companies were ordered lo find the sum of 
£300 to defray the expense connected with filling out ihe men. If 
more than £300 were needed Ihey were to draw on the Chamber, 

[3471 bul any money nol expended out of that sum was to be paid into 

the Chamber. '"^^ The companies raised the sum of £405, ihe 
Mercers conlributing £35, Ihe Grocers, Drapers, Fishmongers 
and Goldsmiths respectively £30, and the rest sums of smaller 
amount.'"'^ There was some difference of opinion as to Ihe 
nature of the uniform lo be worn by ihe city's contingent. At 
length it was seltled that Ihe soldiers' coals should be while, with 
a St. George's cross and sword, together with arose, at the back, 
and the same before. Their shoes were to be left lo the discretion 

TJicBjiikDf spuji, of the musler-masters.'*^' 



16 ad|., [sn 



Henry himself now crossed over to France. The campaign 
proved more successful than the last, for the French being at- 
tacked al Guinegate, were seized wilh so great a panic that 

Henry achieved a bloodless victory. From ihe hasty flight of ihe 



"^"-/J..fo. lb. 

""* Jojinal ll,fo. 171, Repertory 2, fos. 150b, 172. 

'"" Rcpcitoij 2, fos. I5lb-I52. 

'"'^ JoLirual ll.fo.2. 
'"'^ Rcrcnoij2,fo. 153. 
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French caviilry, The engagement came lo be known as Ihe Battle 
of Spurs. This victory secured Ihe fall of Teiouenne and was 
followed shortly afterwards by the capture of Tournay. pckc wuh FrHncc, 

Notwithstanding these successes, however, Henry found it 
necessary to make peace in Ihe following year. His allies had got 
what Ihey wanted* and the conquest of France was as far off as 
ever. It remained only to make as good a bargain as he could. 
The French king consented to the payment of a laige sum of 
money* in return for which he was given Henry's sister Mary in 
marriage, although she was already affianced, if not married, to 
Prince Charles of Castile. This was Ihe work of Ihe king's new 
minister, Wolsey. |34a| 

To the apostles of Ihe New Learning — as the revival of letters '^'" "=" Lrjmiri 
which commenced in the last reign came lo be called — to Eras- 
mus, to Archbishop Warham, to More and lo Colet, the war at 
its outset had been eminently distasteful. With the accession of 
Henry VIII to the throne they had hoped for belter things. War 
was to be for ever banished and a "new order" was to prevail. niomiHcrc 

Of its connection with More and Colet the City is justly proud. 
At the opening of Henry's reign Ihe future lord chancellor was 
executing Ihe duties of the comparatively unimportant post of 
under-sheriff or judge of Ihe Poultry Compter* a post which he 
continued to hold until 1517.'*'"' He had received his education 
in Ihe city at St. Antony's School in Threadneedle Street, a school 
which had already achieved a great reputation and afterwards 
reckoned among its pupils Ihe famous Whilgifl. Later in life he 
shut himself up for four years in the Charterhouse of London, 



"^" Lcircr Boot M., fo. 257, Rcpcnory 3, fo. 221. In Jjly, 1517, Ihe Fellow- 
ship of Siiddlcrs of London {:onscnlcd, on ihc recommend alion of Aichbishop 
WjrliJin. lo refer □ mailer of dispute between [l and the purishiouers of St. 
Vedaat lo ihe Recorder and Thomus More, gen lie mun. for settlemeul (Reperto- 
ry 3, fo. 149); and in Ajg., 152 I ^ "Thomas More, lale of London, gentleman," 
was bound over, in the sum of £20, lo appear before ihe ma^or for the time 
being, lo answer sueh charges as mighl be made againsi him. — Journal 12, fo. 
123. 
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living a life of devotion and prayer, but withoul taking any 

1 114 I 
CVinColcl. VOW. 

The father of John Colel, Dean of St. Paul'si, had laken an 
aclive part in municrpal life. Henry Colet had been alderman 
first of Farringdon Ward Wilhout and afterwiirds of the Wards 

of Castle Baynard and CornhillJ""'" and iis alderman of the last 
[3491 mentioned ward he had died towards the close of 1505. He had 

EducaiiDn in ilir served as sheriff in 1477 and as mayor in 14S6. 

tily 

Up lo the time of Henry VI education had been caiTied on in 
the city chiefly by means of schools attached lo the various city 
churches and religious houses. By order of Henry VI, and at 
the insligalion of four city ministers,'*''^ grammar schools were 
established in several parishes. The school of SI. Aniony altached 
to the hospital of the same name, of which Dr. John Carpenter 
was at the time master, received an endowment from Henry VI 
for the maintenance of scholars at Oxford. The school continued 
to flourish some time afler Ihe dissolution of the hospital. There 
was also a school altached lo Ihe hospital of St. Thomas of 
Aeon, as famous in its day as thai of St. Antony, but of which 
little IS known unlil after the suppression of the religious houses 
by Henry VIJI, when il passed inio the hands of Ihe Mercers' 
Company and became known, as it is lo this day» as Ihe Mercers' 

TIirCil^DELDriilDr School. 

The Dr. John Carpenter ju si mentioned must not be confound- 
ed with the Town Clerk of that name, Ihe compiler of the famous 
Liber Atbiis and the founder of Ihe Cily of London School. There 
is Utile known of the foundation of this latler school beyond the 
stalement made by Stow acenlury and a-half later, that he "gave 



ScllCKi] 



"^' Roper's Life of Sir Thomas More. pp. 3, 5.6. 

'"" JoLirniil S,fo. l44,Journal9.fos. 13. 142b. 

"'^' WLlliam Lichfield, reclor of All Hallowi ihe Grcai, Gilberl Worihingion, 

rcciorof Si. Andrew's, Holborn, Joha Cole, reclor of Si. Pelcr's, ComhilJ, and 

John Nigel or Neel, muslerof ihe hospiul of Si. Thomas de Aeon and parson 

ofSl.MaiyColechurch. — Rol. Part, v, 137. 
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tenements to the city for ihe finding and bringing up of four 
poor men's children with nieat, drink, ypp^rei, learning at the 
schools in the universilics^ elc.» until they be preferred, and then [^soj 
others in their places for ever."'"'''' Wilhin Ihe last few years the 
City Chamberlain's accounis — touching "Ihe lands of Mr. John 
Carpenter, sonietyme commen clarke of this cittie" — have been 
brought to light, and serve to supplement in a small way Slow's 
meagre but valuable slalemenl. The rental or amouni wilh which 
the Chamberlain chaiged himself for the year I 565 or 1 566 is 
there set down as £41 Oj. 4ti.^ and the discharge — embracing 
a quit rem due lo the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, and 
expenses incurred in overseeing, clolhing and feeding fonr poor 
children "being founde al scooie and lerning by Ihe beqiiesle of 
the sayde Master Carpenter" — amounted lo£l 9 12s. SjJ., leaving 
a balance lo Ihe City of £21 7s. Sti.'*"'^ Prom so modest a begin- 
ning arose Ihe school which, situ ale on Ihe Thames Embankment, 
now numbers over 700 scholars. si. Pml'b sciiDal. 

There was a school altached lo Sl Paul's long before Co- 
Eet's day, jusi as Ihere is one now, independent of the school 
of Colet's foiindalion, and devoted mainly lo the instriiclion of 
the Cathedral chorislers. Soon after Colel's appomlment lo the 
Deanery in 1505 he experienced no little dissatisfaction with the 
Cathedral School, where great laxily prevailed, more especially 
in Ihe religions education of Ihe "children of Paul's," and so, 
about the year 1509 — the year of Henry's accession — having 
recenlly come into a considerable estate by ihe dealh of his 
falher, he set aboul acquiring a small properly situale al ihe easl 
end of St. Paul's Church for Ihe purpose of eslablishing another 
school which would betler realise his own ideal of what a [3si] 
school shonid be ihan the exisling Cathedral School. Colet's 
School grew apace. In 1511 he was in negotialion wilh the 
Court of Aldermen for the purchase "of a cerlen grounde of the 



***■ Siow'f, Survey (Thoms'^cd.. 187&f. p. 42. 



'*" Chamber Accoiiiu^ (Town Clerk's office), i, fos. 202b, 203. 
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citie for an enire lo be hadde inio hi^ new granier scole."' By 
Jiiniiiiry of the next year (1512) he had succeeded in obtaining 
the assent both of the Court of Aldermen iind Common Council 
to the purchase by him of a "certen groiinde in the Olde Chaunge 
for the inlargyng of his gramer scole in Powly's Chiircheyerd" 
for the sum of £30.'"'*' The property was conveyed to him by 
deed, daled the 27th September^ which deed wa^ sealed with the 
common seal on the 7th October following.'""'^ The question 
as to whom he should enlrusi ihe managemeni of his school 
ciiused Colel no little iinxiely. He eventually decided to confide 
Its revenues and maniigement entirely to ihe Mercers' Company, 
and when iisked the reason for hi^ so doing replied thai "Ihough 
there wiis nothing certain in human affairs he yet found the least 
corruplion in them/''"'''' 

Considerable rivalry existed among ihe viirious griimmar 
schools of Ihe city, more especially between the boy^ of Co- 
let's School and the boys of the more ancieni foundation of St. 
Anton y» which, for a longtime, hdd Ihe repiilalion for turning out 
the best scholars. Public disputations were heid in the open air. 
The St. Paul's boys meeting St. Antony's boys would derisively 
call them St. Antony's pigs, that saint being generally represenled 
[3^71 with a pig following him, and challenge Ihem to a disputation; 

the latter would retaliate by slyling their rivals "pigeons of St. 
Paul's," from the bird which then, as now, frequented St. Paul's 
Churchyard. From queslions of grammar, writes Stow,'"^" they 
usually fell to blows "wilh their satchels full of books, many 
times in great heaps, that they troubled the streets and passen- 
gers." After the decay of St. Antony's School the rivalry was 



"^Ri:pcriorj2,fos. 121b, L23. 

'"'• -lit. fo. l26b;JoLinial II, fo. 147b. 

'"'^ JojinaJ I l,fo. 163; Repertory 2,foi. 133b, 142. 

Lcllcrof Brasni us lo Justus Jonas quoted in Luplon'sLlfcof Cold, pp. 166, 
167. 
'"^^ Surrey jThomi'scd., 1S76», p.23. 
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taken up, but in n more friendly way» by Ihe later foiindalion of 
ihe Merchiint Taylors' School. 

But the citizens of London did not limit their efforts in the 
cause of education lo Iheir own cily. Throughoiil Ihe coiinlry 
there are to be found grammar schools which owe their eslab- 
lishment to ihe liberal-niindedness and open-handed generosity 
of the cily merchant.'*^' Their existence bears testimony to the 
kindly feeling which men who had grown rich in London still 
bore to the provincial town or village which gave them birth and 
which they had left in early life to seek iheir fortune in the greal 
metropolis. 

To take but a few instances: Sir John Percival, a merchant- 
tailor, who in 1487 filled the subordinate office of Lord Mayor's 
carver, performing his duties so well that ihe mayor, Sir Henry 
Colet, nominated him one of the sheriffs for the year ensuing by 
the time honoured custom of drinking lo him at a public dinner, 
founded a school at Macclesfield. Stephen Jenyns, another mer- 
chant-tailor, did Ihe same thing at Wolverhampton. Sir Thomas 
White, another member of the same company, founded two 
schools in the provinces, one at Reading and another at Brislol, 
besides Ihe College of St. John al Oxford. Sir William Harper, 
yet another merchant-tailor* established a school at Bedford. 

The Mercers' Company rivalled the Merchant-Taylors' in the 
number of schools established in the country ihrough the liber- 
ality of lis members. Sir John Gresham founded one at Holl» in 
Norfolk; Sir Rowiand Hill, an ancestor of ihe origin alor of the 
Penny Postal scheme* anolher al Drayton* in Shropshire; whilst 
schools at Horsham, in Sussex, and WesI Lavinglon, in Wiltshire, 
were erected by two other mercers, Richard Collier and William 
Dauntsey. There exist at the present day at least four schools 



Pmvincial ^ram- 
in »r schools 
loundfil b>' cIlLzcibv 

of LDndon 
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"The number of gramniar irfihooli, in vanou^ parts of ihc cojniry, which 

owe [heir Foundalion and cndowmriil lo ihc picly and ]ibcr[i]]ly of cilizcns of 
London ... far exceeds whal migbl be siipporfd, approaching asil docsuciirly 
lo a hundred." — Preface lo Bre\ver's Life ol Carpenler, p. \i. 
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which owe Iheir foundiition to wealthy members of the Grocers' 
Company, ihe well known school at Oiindle, co. Norlhiimpton, 
upon which the Company have expended on ciipilal account the 
sum of £35,00O» having been founded by Sir William Laxlon; 
another at Seven oaks, in Kent, by William Seveiioke, a native of 
the place, who rose from very humble circuiiis lances to the chief 
magislracy of the city; anolher al Wilney, in Oxfordshire, by 
Henry Box, and another at Colwall, co. Hereford, by Humphry 
Walwyn. Sir Andrew Judd, a member of the Skinners' Company, 
established a school at Tonbridge, whilst Sir Wolslan Dixie, 
another skinner, performed the same charitable act at Market 
Bosworth. Lastly, Sir George Monoux and Thomas Russell, bolh 

[354] of them members of the Drapers' Company, founded schools 

at Wallhamstow and at Barton-under-Needwood, co. Stafford, 

Binli af ^\^r respeclively. 

Pc,Ec«i Hi.y, Qi^ ,]jg p^gj.^ ^^ 5,_ Mallhew (21 Sept.), 1515, a messenger 

Frt., IS la 

arrived in Ihe city from Woisey desiring the mayor and aldermen 
to attend thai evening at St. Paul's to return thanks to Almighty 
God for Ihe queen, who was quick with child. The summons was 
obeyed,'"^" and in the following February (]5l6j Ihe Princess 

The niy iid c irdi- Mary was born. 

E.l^vokfy, 1Mb g^ ^lilg ^ji^j^ Woisey had risen lo be a great power in Ihe 

State. In ] 514 he had been made Archbishop of York, and in 
the following year a caidinal. His high position as a prince of 
the Church, as well as his authorily with the king, rendered it 
desirable for Ihe citizens to keep well with him. On Ihe 6th 
March, 1516, il was resolved lo send a deputation lo Ihe cardinal 
for Ihe purpose of securing his favour. No expense was to be 
spared in the malter, and all cosis and charges were to be paid by 
the Chamber. '"^^ In the following June the cardinal handed to the 
mayor a list of abuses in the city which required reform. Sedilion 
was rife there; Ihe commons were disobedient, Ihe slalule of 



'""Rcrcnoij 3,fo.46. 
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iippai'el was ignored, vagabonds and masrerless folk resorted 
Ihere and unlawful games were allowed in houses. The king's 
council required an answer on these points within a few days, 
and an answer was accordingly given* but the purport of it is not 
recorded, although it was read to the Court of Aldermen before 
beingdespalched."'^'' 

In November of the same year (1516) the City was in diffi- 
culties with the recently erected Court of Star Chamber, and |3S5| 
Wolsey, who practically kept the whole business of government 
in his own hands, came to the City's assistance with advice. U 
appears that a subsidy was due on the 2lst of this month and 
the City had not paid its quota. The mayor and aldermen were 
ciled to appear before the cardinal and other lords of the council 
in the Star Chamber at Westminster. Being asked if they had 
"sworne for their assayng," to the king's subsidy, the Recorder 
answered on their behalf that such procedure was contrary to Act 
of Pailiament. The caidinal thereupon advised them lo agree to 
give the king £2,000 in order to be discharged of their oaths "or 
ells every of theym to be sworn of and uppon the true value of 
their substance within the sum of 100 marks." This took place 
on Saturday, the 22nd, and the mayor and aldermen were to give 
an answer to the Star Chamber by the following Wednesday. On 
Tuesday, the 25th, the Court of Aldermen met to consider what 
was best to be done under the circumstances. The decision they 
arrived at was that as the present assessment was less than the 
last, they would, in consideration of the king's letters, make up the 
sum then payable so that it should equal the last assessment. "'^^ i^ilHiydiy. isf 

The seditions "brutes" or riots of which Wolsey had com- 
plained as daily occurring in the city were soon to assnme a 
serious form. They were occasioned for the most part by the 
jealousy with which everybody who was not a freeman of the 
city was looked upon by the free citizen. The influx of strangers 
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and foreigners has been daily increasing, nolwithslanding the 
[35fi] limitiitions and reslrictions placed upon Iheir residence and mode 

of triiding,'"^ whilst the lendency of freemen had been to leave 
the cily for the country. "'^^ 

Whilst the civic authorilies were doing all they could to 
preveni ihe possibility of a disturbance arising on the coming 
May-diiy'"^^ — a day kept as a general holiday in the city — oc- 
casion was tiiken by a minisler of Ihe church, whose duty it 
was to preach the usual Spilal sermon on Easier Tuesday (14 
April), to incite ihe freemen lo rise up again^l Ihe foreigner 
and striinger.'*^^ When Ihe I si May arrived all might have 
been well, had not a cily alderman allowed his zeal to outrun 
his discretion. It happened ihal John Mundy," Alderman of 
Queenhiihe Ward, came across some youngslers playing "at the 
bucklers" at a time when by m recent order they should have 
been wilhin doors, and he commanded Ihem to desist. This they 
showed no disposition to do, and when force was threatened 
raised the cry for 'prentices and clubs. A large crowd quickly 
assembled and Ihe alderman had to beat a hasty retreat. The mob, 
now thoroughly roused, proceeded to set free Ihe prisoners in 
[3571 Newgate and the compters, and to attack the strangers and for- 

eigners quartered at Blanchappleton'" and elsewhere. Rioting 



Wares boughl arid sold bclwccn Grangers — "foreign bought und 
sold" — were declared forfeilcd lo Ihe Cily by Lcllcrs Falcnl of Henry VII, 
23Jjly. I505,coiifirmcdby Heuij Vin. 12 Jjly, 1523. 

In 1500, and again in 151&. orders were issued for all freemen lo reluru 
wilh I heir families lo ihe cily on pain of losing Ihcir freedom. — Journal 10. fos. 
ISIb.259. 

'"''^ Rc:reiioij3,fos. I4lb, 142. 
'"'''' Holinshed. iii,6lS. 

Or Mundav, the name is said lo afipe[ir in iwenly-scvcn differenl forms. 
He wjs a goldsmilh by Irade, and was appoinlcd (among olhersf by Cardm jI 
Wolaey lo repon upon ihc asia^ of gold and silver coinage in 1526. — Journal 
13, fo. 45bi Lellcr Book O, fo. 71b. He served sheriff, I5]4i and was mayor in 
1522. 

In 1462 Ihe Common Council ordered basket-makers, gold wire-drawers, 
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conliinied Ihroughour the nighi, bur ejily the following morning 
Ihey were met by n liirge force which the niiiyor in the meanlime 
had collected^ and 300 of them were made prisoners* so that by 
the time that assistance arrived from the courl quiet had been 
restored. A commission of Oyer and Terminer was opened at 
the Guildhall to try the offenders. John Lincoln, who had not 
so long ago been appointed surveyor of goods bought and sold 
by foreigners, " was charged with being ihe instigator of the 
riot, and being found guilty was hanged in Cheapside, whiLsl 
twelve others were hanged on gallows in different parls of the 
city. Others received the king's pardon wilh halters round Iheir 
necks in loken of the fale Ihey deserved.'" rlir cii> imaj^ 

The civic aulhorities were not iinnaliirally anxious lo make '" "S"" ' ' '"£' 
their peace with Ihe king, and to disclaim any complicity in the 
late outbreak. The Court of Aldermen mel on Ihe lllh May 
to consider how be^l to approach his majesty on so delicate a 
subject. [I was decided lo send a deputation to Ihe lord cardinal 
to "feel hrs mind" as to the number of persons that should appear 
before the king. The next day eight aldermen and Ihe Recorder 
were nominated by the court "lo go Ihe Kinges grace and to 
knowe his plesure when Ihe Mayr and Aidrenien and diverse of [3ss] 
Ihe subslancyall commoners of this citie shall sue to beseche his 
grace lo be good and gracious lord un to theym and lo accept 
theym nowe beyng mosi sorrowful and hevye for thees late 
attemptates doon ayeynsi their wylles."'" a depjunon ai- 

The deputation forthwith proceeded, clothed in gowns of '""" '"' ^'"^ 
black, lo Greenwich, whither Ihe king had gone on ihe I I th May. way. i^it. 
The Recorder as usual acled as spokesman, and humbly prayed woIec^ ind aibcr 
the royal forgiveness for Ihe negligence displayed by Ihe mayor °' ^ '^ ^ ""^ ' 

and olhcr foccigncra plying a crafi within ihc cily, lo reside al Blanchappic- rbr king'a piTdnn 
lori — a m jnor in ihc vicinily of Mark Lane — and nol elsewhere. olirainrd, 22 H i> 

^"^ Rcpcrlory 3,fo. 55b. 

For an accouni of ihc riol and ^bsequcnl proceedings, see Holinshed. iii, 

621-62^, arid Ihe Grey Friai^Chrou. (Camd. Sec. No. 53). p. 30. 
'^^■' Repertory 3,fo&. 143, 143b. 
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in no! keeping (he king's peace wilhin the cily. The king in reply 
told Ihempliimly hi^ opinion Ihatlhe civic aiilhoiiries had winked 
at the whole business, and referred them to Cardinal Wolsey, his 
chancellor, who would declare to them his pleasure.^ With 
this answer the deputation withdrew and reported what had taken 
place to the mayor, who had wisely kept away. It was clear that 
above all things the favour of the cardinal had to be obtained. For 
this purpose a coiiiniittee wa^ appointed, who^e duty it was to 
"devise what thinges of plesur ^halbe geven to my lord Cardynall 
and to other of the lordes as they shall thynk convenient for their 
benevolences doon concernyng this last Ensurreccioun."' By 
the 22nd May nialtershad evidently been accommodated. On that 
date the king sat at Westminster Hall in great ^lale, surrounded by 
the lords of his coimcil and attended by the cardinal. The mayor 
and aldermen and chief commoners of the city, chosen from the 
leading civic companies,'" had arrived by nine o'clock in the 
13^91 morning ciad in their best liveries, "according as the cardinal 

had commanded them."'" Wolsey knew the king's weakness 
for theatrical display. At Henry's command all the prisoners were 
brought into his presence. They appeared, to the number of 400 
men and eleven women, ail with ropes round their necks. After 
the cardinal had administered a rebuke to the civic authorities 
for their negligence, and had declared that the prisoners had 
deserved death, a formal pardon was proclaimed by the king, the 
cardinal exhorting all present to loyally and obedience. [l was 
some time before the effects of the late outbreak disappeared. 
Compensation for losses had to be made;'" some were bound 
over to keep the peace;'"'" and counsel were emploved to draw 



"^Holinshcd. 111,624 
'"" Rcpcitoij3.fo. 144b. 
'"^' -/rf.,fo. 143b. 

'"" Holin shed. 624. 

'"*^ Rcpcitoij 3.fo. 145b. 

"'' -/£/.,fo. 145. 
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up ii stalemeni of the points of grievance between ihe citizens and 
merchant ^iriingers for submission lo Ihe kingJ"^' In September 
there were rumours of another outbreak, but the civic aulhorities 
were beller prepai'ed than formerly, and effeclually stopi any 
such altempi by putling suspected persons inio prison. 

Lest any unfiivourable reporl should reach Ihe cardinal, the 
Recorder and anolher were ordered to ride in all hasle to Sion, 
where Wolsey was thoughl to be» iind if Ihey failed lo find him 
ihere, lo follow him lo Windsor and to reporl lo him the active 
measures Ihat had been taken lo prevent any furlher insurreclion 
in the city.'"^" "Evil May-day" was long remembered by the 
cilizens, who raised objection to Thomas Semer or Seymer, who 
had been sheriff at the lime, being elected mayor ten years lat- \3b<i] 
er.'*^'' In May, I347» all householders were strailly charged nol 
to permit their servants any more to go may in g, but to keep them 
within doors. "*^'' rtir epidemic of 

With gibbets all over the city, each bearing a ghastly freight, 
and the summer approaching, il is scarcely surprising Ihat the 
city should soon again be visited with an epidemic. "At the 
city gates," wrote an eye-witness, "one sees nothing but gib- 
bets and the quarters of these wretches" — ihe wretches who had 
been hanged for complicity in the late disturbance — "so thai 
it is horribfe to pass near them."'*^^ The "sweating sickness," 
which had again made its appearance in 1516, and had never 
realiy quilted the city (except for a few weeks in winter), now 
raged more violently Ihan ever, accompanied by measles and 
small-pox. The king ordered all inhabitants of infected houses to 



L5I3 



""^ Rcpcnory 3,fo. 165. 



'Thys ycrc was much a doo in ihc ycldc-hallc forlhc maycrfor Ihccomyns 

wold nol hjvc had Scmcr, lor be cause of yell May-day." — Grey FnarsChron. 

(Camd. Soc.,No. 53). p. 33. 
'"'^ Rcpenory lUfo. 351b. 
""^ Cal. LcMcrsarid Papers, For. and Dom. (Heavy VII If. vol. ii, pi. I, Prcf, p. 
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keep indoors and hang oul wisps of straw, and when compelled 
to walk abroad lo cairy white rods.' This order, however, 
was badly received in the city and gave rise to much murmuring 
end dissatisfaclion.'*^' The civic aulhorities did whal they could 
to mitigate ihe evil by driving oul beggars and vagabonds, and 
removing slaughter-houses outside ihe cily wiills,'"'^ as well as 
by adminislering relief lo the poorer classes by the distrtbulion 

|34il of lokens or licences to solicil alms. These tokens consisted of 

round "beedes" of white tin, bearing the Cily's arms in the centre, 
to be worn on ihe righl shoulder.""^ In Ihe mid si of so much real 
suffering, there were not wanting those who took advanliige of 
the charilable feeiing which the crisis called forth and were not 
ashamed lo gain a livelihood by simulaling illness. Such a one 
was Miles Rose, who on ihe I I th March, 1518, openly confessed 
before the Court of Aldermen that he had frequently dissembled 
the sickness of Ihe "fallyiig evyle" (or epilepsy) in divers parish 
churches in the cily, on which occasions "jemewes" of silver, 
called cramp rings* would as often as not be placed on his fingers 
by charilable passers-by, with which he would quickly make off, 
pockeling al the same time many a twopence which had been 

Mirriigc af ibe ir- bestowed iipon him."'^" 

wniiiiic Dijpiiiii 5 T'he city could scarcely have recovered its wonted appearance 

°f' ■ '^13- after Ihe ravages of the pestilence before its sireels were en- 

livened with one of those magnificeni displays for which London 
became juslly famous, Ihe occasion being an embassy from Ihe 
French king sent to negotiate a marriage treaty between Henry's 
daughler Mary* a child but two years of age, and Ihe still younger 
Dauphin of France. The City Records, strange lo say, appear lo 
be altogether silent on this subject, and yel Ihe embassy, for mag- 



'"^ -W..V0I. li.pi. ii,p. 1276. 



'"" Rcpcitoij 3,fos. 184b, IS9b. 191. 192. 

'"'^ LciLcr Book N,fo. 95b. 

'"" Rcpciloij 3,fos. 192, l94;LciicrBookN,fos.63b,74. 

'"^^ Rcrcnoij3,fo. 197. 
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njfjcenl di^pliiy, was such a^ had never been seen within il^ walls 

before. We can Lindersland Ihat ihe embassy v^as no! acceptable 

to the thrifty middle-class trading burgess, when we read that it 

wii5 accompanied by a swarm of pedlais and petty hucksters who |3ft2| 

showed an unbecoming anxiety lo do business in hiils» caps and 

other merchandise, which under colour of Ihe embassy had been 

smuggled into the country duty free.'"*' The foreign retail trader 

was al the best of times an abomination to the free burgess, and 

this sharp practice on the pari of Ihe Frenchmen, coming so soon 

afler the recent oulbursi against strangers on Evil May-day, only 

served to accentuate his animosity — "At ihis dooing mannie an 

Englishman grudged, but it availed not/''"^" The ambassadors 

were lodged at the Merchant Taylors' Hall, which, owing to the 

ill-timed action of ihe French pedlars, had the look of a mart. On 

Sunday, the 3rd October, Ihe king, with a train of 1,000 mounted 

geiillenien richly dressed, atlended by the legates and foreign 

ambassadors, went in procession lo St. Paul's lo hear mass; afler 

which the king took his oath — a ceremonial which Ihe French 

admiral declared to be "too magnificeni for descriplion." On the 

following Tuesday (5 Ocl.) Ihe marriage ceremony — so far as 

rt could be carried oul between such infants — was celebrated 

at Greenwich, and a tiny gold ring, in which was a valuable 

diamond, placed upon Mary's fingerJ"^' PrcpiniiDUb Eonbc 

In the following year (July, 1519) Ihe sireels wilnessed an- '"^i''^" " 
other scene of gaiely. This time it was a visil of Ihe legate, inly, I5i9. 
Cardinal Campeggio, for which the civic authorilies made greal 
preparations.'"^'' In Ihe first place the mayor and aldermen, in \}b}] 



"^' Hall\Chroii.. pp. 593, 594. 



'""- Holiri^hcd,iii.632. 

'"' Cal. Lcllcrs and Papers, For. arid Dom. (Henry VIFI). vol. ii. pi. I, Prcf., pp. 
clx, cl:ii. 

"An order dcvyscd by ihc Mayer and hya brclhrcm ihc aldrcmcn by ihc 
Kyngc scorn in and nicm for a Try jmphc lo be doncin ihc ClIic of London al ihc 
Rcquc^l of ihc Righl honorable ambassadors of the Kyngc of Roraayns." — 10 
July,Jojmal l2.fo.9. 
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their gowns and cloiiks of sciirlel, were ordered lo lake up Their 
position iit 9 o'clock on the morning of Relic Sunday {ie., llie 
third Sunday after Midsummer Day) al St. Paul's stairs (the stay- 
ers w iif pouiys). Next lo them were lo stand the Skinners, then 
the Mercers and other worshipful crafts in their order, clothed in 
their last and best livery. In this manner the street was to be lined 
on either side from the west door of St. Paul's down to Baynard's 
Castle. Upon the arrival of the lord cardinal and other lords at the 
Cathedra] the mayor and aldermen were to head the procession 
and seal themseives in the choir lo hear Te Deitm sung. Bonfires 
or "pryncypall fyres" were lo be lighted at St. Magnus corner, 
Gracechurch, Leadenhall, the conduit on Cornhill, St. Thomas 
"of Acres/' the Standard and little conduit in Cheap, the Standard 
in Fleet Street, and in BishopsgateStreet; whilst cresset lights and 
small fires "made after the manner of Midsummer-night" were to 
add to the gaiety of the scene. Men-at-arms, well harnessed and 
appareiled, were to keep certain streets, whilst the aldermen and 
their constables were to keep watch and waid in their best array 
of harness. The ambassadors, who were to be lodged in Cornhill, 
were to be escorted home at night by the aldermen with torches, 
and to await their commands. There was one other, perhaps not 
unnecessary, direction to be followed, which was to the effect 
that if by any chance the strangers should be overcome by the 
hospitality of the city, or, in the words of the record — "yf eny 
oversyght be w moche drynke of the strangers" — the citizens 
were to "lett theym alone and no Englishemen to medyle w 
|3ft4] theym." 

[jcil ?3July 1519 ~^^^ legate landed at Deal on the 23rd July, and by slow 

A iiory lokl of his stages was couducted with every mark of respect to London. His 

pEs^igcibiroughihc passage through the city was associated with an episode of a 

decidedly comic character if we are to believe the chronicler. A 

story is told'"^^ that the night before C am peggio entered London, 



""^''Hiill,pr- 542.593. 
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Wolsey sent him twelve mules with (empty) coffers, in order 
to give ii semblance of wealth lo llie legate and his relinue. In 
Cheiipside one of Ihe mufes turned restive and upset the chests, 
out of which tumbled old hose, shoes, bread* meal, and eggs, 
with "muche vile baggage," at which Ihe street boy^ cried "See, 
see my lord legate's ireasure!" The slory, however, is on good 
authority deemed more malicious than probable. The mnicfi for ihc 

In January, 1519* the Emperor Maximilian died and left the ^""i"'^- 
imperial crown lo be conlested for by the king^ of France and 
Spain. II eventually fell to the latler, and Charles V of Spain 
was elected Emperor Charles I, the event being celebraled by a 
solemn mass and Te Deum at St. Paul's, followed by a banquel 
at Caslle Baynard.'" rhr cmpcrars ^i^n 



Both France and Germany were eager to secure the co-oper- 
ation of Henry. Charles anticipated ihe meeling which was to 
take place belween Henry and Francis on the famous Field of 
the Cloth of Gold by coming over in person to England (May, 
1519) and having a private conference with his uncle. The young 
emperor did not visit the city on this occasion; but in 1 522, when 
war had broken out between him and Francis and he was again 
in England, he wa^ escorted to the cily wilh great honour and \3b5 
handsomely lodged in ihe palace of Bridewell. Nearly £1,000 
was raised to meet the expenses of his reception and of furnishing 
a body of 100 bowmen for the king's service.'"^' 

The king and his guest and ally were met at Si. George's Bar 
ill Southwark by John Melborne,'"^^ ihe mayor, accompanied by 
the high officers of Ihe cily, clothed in gowns of "pewke," each 
with a chain of gold aboiil his neckJ""'' A "proposicioun" or 
address was made by Sir Thomas More, now under -ireasurer of 
England, who was afterwards presenled by Ihe Cily with ihe sum 



la Ibe cllr, 1522 



^°Holi[ishcd,iii,639. 

*' Journal }2, fos. 125, ITZb, 173b; Lcilcr Book N, fo. 194b. 

Knighlcd ihc ncM day al Greenwich. — Rcpcrlory 5, fo. 295. 
^* Rcpcrlory 5, fo.294. 
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of £10 lowards a velvet gown,'^'' whilst olher speeches made in 
the course of the procession were composed by Masler Lilly,'*" 
of Eiiphues fame, the first high master of Colet's School. 

Bel ween Ihe firs! and second visits of the emperor the citizens 
had witnessed sonie strange sights and had gone through much 
suffering and privation. The city had scarcely ever been free from 
sickness, and famine and pestilence had followed one anolher in 
quick succession. In September, 1 520, the fellowships or civic 
companies subscribed over £1,000 for Ihe purchase of wheat'*'^ 
to be stored al ihe Bridgehouse, where ovens were fitted up.'*'^ 
Mills for grinding corn already existed in the Thames hard by.'*" 
The following year Ihe plague raged to such an exieni Ihat every 
house altacked was ordered to be marked wilh St Antony's cross, 
"otherwise called Ihe syne of Tav,"'*^^ and citizens were forbid- 
den to attend the fair at Windsor for fear of carrying infection lo 
thecoiirt.'^'^ 

Again a scarcity of corn was feared, and the Bridge-maslers 
were aulhorised by Ihe Court of Common Council to purchase 
provisions, the corporation underlaking to give security for the 
repaymeni of all monies advanced by the charilably disposed for 
the purpose of slaving off famine."^^' Early in I 522 (15 Jan.) 
died Fitz -James, Bishop of London, carried off wilh many others 
by "a great dealh in London and other places of the realm." '"^^ 

The citizens had also in Ihe meanwhile wilnessed Ihe arrest 
and execiilion of ihe Duke of Buckingham, son of ihe duke 
who figured so prominently before the citizens when the crown 



-/rf.4,fo. 134b. 
-Id. 5,fo.293. 

Jojinal l2.fos.75b-76;LciicrBook W.fos. 142-143. 

Grey FnursChron., p. 30, Repertory 4, fo. 71b. 

Rcrcnoij 4, fos. lb, 12, 13. 

Jojinal 12, fo. 136. 

-M,fo. 144. 

Jojinal l2.fos. 153. I6l, I63b, LcNcr Book N.fo^. lS7b. 190b. 
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wii5 offered lo Richard II[ at Baynard Caslle. He WlIS seized 
one day whihl landing from his biirge at Ihe Hay Wharf, on a 
number of charges all more or less frivolous. His atlendanrs were 
dismissed lo the duke's "Manor of Ihe Rose," in Ihe paiish of 
SL Laurence Pouiiliiey '^'''^ — on ihe sile of which recently slood 
Merchant Taylors' School — whilst he himself was conducted to 
the Tower (16 April, 1521). An indictment was laid againsi |367| 
him at the Guildhall before Sir John Brugge, lord mayor, and 
others (8 May). Afler a trial at We^lmmsler which lasted some 
days, he was found guilly of high ireason, and condemned to be 
hanged, drawn and quartered, and to suffer such other atrocities 
a^ usually accompanied Ihe death of a irailor in Ihose days. 
The king, however, salisfied wilh his condemnation, spared him 
these indignities, and the duke was allowed to meet his death 
at Ihe block. His corpse was reverently carried from the Tower 
to Ihe Church of ihe Austin Friars by six poor members of that 
Order.""" 

The duke had other friends in Ihe cily besides these poor reli- 
gious men, who thus requiled in Ihe only way they could many 
acts of kindness done lo their Order by Buckingham in his life 
time, and his dealh gave rise to much disaffection and seditious 

language for some lime afterwards.'"" cny Ion of 

iia.aatt id j^stbi 

'"*' Shatcspcrc mcnlionalhc Duke's manor lhj&: — '^^ ^'"S J|>ni''i 

France, 1512 

"Nol long before your highness sped lo France. 

The duke being al ihe Rose, wuhin ihe fULJ^h 
Si. Laurence PoLjIlney.did of me denund 
Whal \vas ihe speech Jinong ihe Londoners 
Conecming the French journey. " 

—Henry VIII, acl l,sc. 2. 
'""' Cal. Leilers and Papers, For. and Dom. (Henry VHI). vol. iii, pi. l, Pref., 
pp. cxxv. c^wL, cx^^v, cwsvi. 

On ihe 5lhJLily slepswerelaken by iheCoun of Aldermen forpulLing a slop 
lo ihe mulinous and sedulous words ihal were curreal in ihc cily "concerning 
ihe lamenlLng and sorro\v Lng of ihe dealh of ihe duke" — men saying Ihal he 
wjs gultllesa — nad special precauliona were laken for the safe cuwody of 
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Before the emperor left England he succeeded in commirling 
Henry lo iin inviision of France. In order to cairy out his object 
the king needed money, and Ihe City wii^ asked to furnish him 
wilh the sum of £100.000.'"^- Ten days later (26 May) the Cily 
agreed lo advance £20,000. The livery conipanies were lo be 

|3AE] ciLlled upon to surrender Iheir pliite* and foreigners as well as 

The iJdcrricn lo br citizens Were lo be made to contribute.' '"■' 

""""'' *'"' '"' The qiieslion arose whether the aldermen should be jointly 

i: D ra m D ne ra md nol 

ID he EFverrd assessed wllh the coninioners or by themselves. The mayor and 

aldermen were willing to contribute Ihe sum of £3,000,"""' but 
this offer the Common Council "nothyng regarded/' but sent 
the common sergeant lo talk Ihe matter o'^er with them. After 
long consultation Ihe mayor and aldermen sent back word that 
it was more "convenient" that they should be assessed with the 
commoners and not to be severed.""^ 

In the meantime a hasty valuation had been made by Ihe 
command of Wolsey of Ihe plate of Ihe livery companies, and of 
the ready money lying in Iheir halls* the whoie value of whkh 
was estimated lo be £4,000. This* together wilh the sum of 
£10,000 which Ihe Court of Aldermen purposed raising among 
the wealthier class of citizens, was all that Ihe cardinal was given 
to expect from the Cily.""^ On Ihe 24lh May Ihe deputation, 
which had ridden with all speed after Ihe cardinal in order lo 
make this report, returned to Ihe city and reported to the Court of 
Aldermen that his grace was in no wise satisfied wilh Ihe City's 
offer, and that he expected Ihe City to furnish the king with at 
least £30,000, of which £10,000 was to be ready within three 



wcjpons and hamcssfoc fear of an oulbrcak. The sciibc evinced Kls loyally by 
hcjding ihc page of ihc record %vi[h Lex dommi immoci'itifa: V/val Rex Curral 
L.— Rcpcrlory 5. fo. 204. 

'"-Rcpenoij 5,fo.288. 
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days.''"'' The niiitler wa? compromised by The Cily consenling 
lo advance £20,000. 

In June the Recorder had an interview with Wolsey respecting 
the security to be given for repayment of the loiin. The cardinal \3b9] 
refused to allow ihat certain abbots, abbesses and priors, who 
had been niimed, should enter into bond* and the cilizen^ were 
obliged to be content with the person-il securities of the king and 
Wolsey himself. Touching the plate of the hiills, the cardinal 
wished only lo take it in case of iibsolute necessily, and Ihen 
only at a fair price. He desired Ihe owners lo bring it to the 
Tower* "Ihere to be coyiied and Ihey [i.e., the government] to 
pay the seyd money thai so shalbe coyned." The result of the 
Recorder's interview was reported to ihe Court of Aldermen Ihe 
17th JuneJ'"'' A committee had already (2 June) lo lake an 
account of Ihe plate brought in and to enter ils true weight in a 

book J '"^ A fiirrlicr Idii of 

The recent loan of £20,000 had scarcely been raised'"" be- ^oiii^'^^^^ 
fore the citizens found il necessary to make a further advance 
of 4,000 marks. Their liberality was repaid by a gracious letter scpi , 1522. 
from Wolsey himself, in which he promised lo see Ihe money 
repaid in a fortnight,' " ' and lo extend to Ihem hi^ favour. What 
vexed the citizens more Ihan anything was being compelled to 
make oath before ihe cardinal's deputy titling in the Chapter 
House of St. Paul's as to the amouni each was worth in money, 
plate, jewels, household goods and merchandise, — a system of 
inquisition recently introduced.'"" rlir c\iy mkrs 1 

As ifallthis werenotenoLigh Wolseydemandedanotherloan '"'"^ 'B^'"^' '"'- 

llirr loins Nov.. 

before the end of ihe year. This was too much even for the [sn 

Olhcr^ Fallo« lis 

cam pic 



Lnin oF III inks 
liom Wolsey, 3 



'"''-M,fo.29l. 

""" Rcpcnory 5,fo&.29&b.297. 

A porliou remained LinpaLd on 16 AuguW. — JDiimaJ L2,fo. 195. 
"" LcUccdalcd 3 Scpi.— JoLirnal 12, fo. 196b. On 2S Scpi. Wolsey asked for 
more lime lo repay ihe loan. — Repertory 5. fo. 326. 
'"-Journal 12,fo.200. 
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psiieni and open-handed London burgess. The Common Council 
delerniined [4 Nov.) lo piil a slop to These exrorlionate demands, 
and resolved that* "As louchyng the Requesle made by my lorde 
cardynalles grace for appreste or aloone of more money lo the 
kynges grace, they can hi no wise agre therelo, bul Ihey ar and 
wilbe weil conlendid to be examyned uppon their olhes yf it 
shall please his grace so to do."' ' " The stand thus made by the 
citizens against illegal exactions gave courage lo others. The 
king's commissioners were forcibly driven out of Kent, and open 
rebellion was ihrealened in other counties.'"'' 

There was only one course left open to Henry* and Ihal was 
to summon a parliament. For nearly eight years no parliament 
had sat. It was now summoned lo meet on the 1 5lh April, 1 523, 
not al Westminster, bul at the house of the Blackfriais.'"^ The 
names of the city's representatives are on record. The aldermen 
elected one of their body, George Monoux, and with him was 
associated "according to ancient customs/' the city's Recorder, 
William Shelley; whilst the coiiinions elected John Hewtnler* a 
mercer, and William Roche, a draper" 

A few days after the election acoramittee of fourteen members 

was nominated to consider what malters should be laid before 
parliament as being for the welfare of the cily." '' Sir Thomas 
More was chosen Speaker. The enormous sum of £800,000 
was demanded. Expecting sonie hesitation on the part of the 
Commons, Wolsey himself determined to argue with them, and 
suddenly made his appearance in state. Finding ihat his speech 
was received in grim silence, he turned to More for a reply. The 
Speaker, falling on his knees, declared his inability to make any 
answer until he had received the inslruclions of the House, and 



JoLirniil I2.fo.2l0. 

Sec Green's "Hial. of ihe English People," ii, 121. 122. 

Grey Friars Chron., p. 31. 

Repertory 4, fo. 144^ CJ. Rcperloiy 6, fo. 20b; Leiler Book N, fo. 222. 
Repertory 4, fo. I45b. 
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intimated Ihar perhaps The silence of Ihe Commons was due lo the 
cardinal's presence. Wolsey accordingly dep-nled discomfort- 
ed."" His atlempt lo overawe piirliamenl marks the beginning 
of liis downfall. He slili kepi well with the city, however, and 
rendered il several small services. rhr ciry md 

Emboldened by their recent success the citizens delermmed to 
niiike a sland againsi other exactions, iind when in May, I 523, 
anolher demand was made for one hundred bowmen, as in the 
previous yeiir, they sent their charter lo the ciirdinal iind begged 
ihiit Ihe article touching citizens not being liable to foreign ser- 
vice mighl remain in force. A similar demiind was made in the 
following November* and agiiin the assistance of Wolsey was 
called in. The City on Ihe other hand had recently conferred 
a favour on the cardinal by discharging Roberl Aiuadas, his own 
goldsmith, from serving as alderman when elected in March of 

this year.""" rlir t:lii| ind queen 

In June the king and queen of Denmark paid a visit lo Ihe city 
and attended mass at St. Paul's,""' when the Courl of Aldermen 
made them a present of two hogsheads of wine, one of white and 
anolher of claret, and two "awmes" of Rhenish wine, two fresh 
salmon, a dozen great pike, four dozen of "lorcheltes," and eight 

dozen of "syses."""" Eillindinvidcdliy 

The joint attack of Henry and Ihe emperor againsl France in 
1523 proved as great a failure as that of 1322. In Ihe midst of the 
campaign Henry was threatened with danger nearer home. The 
Scots marched southward, and created such a panic in the city that 
a solemn procession, in which figured Cuthbert Tunslal, Bishop 
of London (successor to the unfortunate Fitz-James), the mayor 
and aldermen, all Ihe king's justices, and all Ihe sergeants -at- 1 aw. 
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"^ Roper's "Life of More," pp. 17-20. 



"^ Rcpcriorj 4, fos. 152, l6Si C/ Rcpcnoij 6, fo. 38. 

"^ Rcpcnory 4, fos. 144b, 145, 146, 150^ C/. Rcpcriory 6, fos. 22b, 29, 32b. 
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took place every day for a week."""^ After a fulile altack upon 

hiDiDui jefjic ID Wark Castle the invaders withdrew and iill danger was over.'"'' 

acccpi iiif m.y- When theFcast of St. Edward (13Oct0 ccimeround, George 

lime oci , L5I] Monoux, aldermiin imd draper, who had already (1514-15) once 

filled the office of miiyor of Ihe city, was re-elected; bill refusing 

to accept the call of his fellow-citizens he was fined £1,000. It 

was [hereupon declared by the Courl of Aldermen that anyone 

who in future should be elecled mayor, iind refused to lake up 

office, should be nnilcled in a like sum.""^ Monoux's fine 

was remitled ihe following year, and he was discharged from 

attendance, although keeping his aldermanry, on account of ill 

|375| health. In relurn for this favour he made over to the Corporal ion 

The kLrg pkdgei his brewhouse ^ituale near ihe Bridgehouse in Soiilhwark.' '" 

■"""" " '""^ Before Ihe close of Ihe year (3 Dec, I 523) Ihe king pledged 

iht. Cily loin Df 4^ ± 4^ 

£70,0(1(1 himself by letters palent to repay the loan of £20,000 which the 

Cily had advanced for his defence of the realm and maintenance 
Formiian di a of the wais asainsi France and Scolland.' '"^ 



I? ague agiiTEl 

FcaDcr. 



The disappoinlmeni experienced by Wolsey in not being se- 
lected to fill Ihe Papal chair on the dealh of Adrian VI induced 
him lo take measures for transferring his master's power from Ihe 
imperial court lo Ihe court of France. In Ihe meantime a league 
was formed belween Henry, the emperor, and Charles, Duke of 
Bourbon, for the conquesi and partilion of France. During the 
formalion of Ihis league some correspondence between England 
and the Conlinent appears to have been lost in a remarkable 
manner, to judge from the following proclamation,' '"^ made ihe 
PcDcliri iiiDi for lOlhJuly, 1524: — 



ihe recDverf of IdeI 
lelleca. LQ July, 
1514. 



"My lords ifte maire sireiify cfiargiHi and comma imdilh 



"^^ Rcpcnor^ 6,fo.6lb. 
"-' Holinshcd. 111,692,693. 
"-^ Jojinal 12, fos. 249-250. 
"-* Journal l2,fos. 2ST-2SS. 
"-' -/rf..fo. 276. 
"-^ -/£/., fo. 284. 
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on the kin^ or sofeniigiie loidii helrtifj Ihal ifaiiv nioiier oj 
person or per sons Ural hatre foiintie a htil willi ceileyn letlres 
and other billes and wriiinges therin enclosed which letlres 
been directed l/> o said soverai^e k'lxie from the pa i ties oj 
beyond the see let hym orlheyni bryngihe said hai lettres and 
wrilinges unto my said lorde the maire in all tJie liasi ftossibie 
and Hiey shaibe well rewaided jor Iheii iafjoiir and that no 
maner of person kepe ihe said hat letlres and %vritiiiges nor 
noon of them after this prociamacioun made uppon payn oj 
deth and God save the king. " 



1 3741 



The new^ of Ihedefeal and capliire of Ihe French king at Piivia The kmg of France 
(24 Feb.. 1525) was hailed by Henry wilh greal delighl. The ^'^^^^ '"24''^F=b" 
crown of France was now, he thought, within his grasp. On iszs 
Saturday, the I 1th March, a Iriumph was made in Ihe city to eel- i*=J"i<^iiI '" 11"= 
ebrate "the takynge of ihe Frenche kyng in BiiliiiU by Themporer 
iind his alies."""^ Bonfires were iighted at different places, one 
being in SainI Paul's Churchyard near the house where lay the 
foreign ambassadors. The Chamberlain was ordered to provide 
a hogshead of wine at every fire. The city minstrels filled the 
air with music, and Ihe parish clerks aliended wilh their singing 
children, who sal about the bonfires and sang ballads and "other 
delectable and joy full songs." On the Sunday following the king 
and queen and officers of state attended a Te Deum al St. Paul's, 
the legate himself pronouncing Ihe benediction."^" rlir .^mciblc 

Henry's firsi impulse was lo lake advantage of Ihe French 
king's misfortune; the cardinal, on ihe other hand, saw danger 
in the predominating influence of Charles in Europe, and would 
gladly have seen his master join hands wilh Francis against the 
emperor. He was nevertheless bound to carry oiil ihe king's 
wishes as if they were his own, and monev was necessary for 
the purpose. Inslead of resorling to a benevolence — a mode of 



Loan, L515 



"^ LcUcr Boot N,fo.2S0; Journal 12, fo. 329. 
"^ Grey Friars Chron., p. 32. 
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raising money already declared by parliameni to be illegal — he 
sugge^led ihiit the people should be iisked for what was called an 
Amicable Loan» on the old feudiil ground that Ihe king was about 

[375] to lead an expedition in person. The cilizens were among the 

first to whom Wolsey made applicalion. Were they of opinion, 
he iisked, thai Ihe king should undertake Ihe expedition lo France 
in person? If so» he could nol go otherwise than beseemed a 
prince, and Ihis he could nol do wilhout Ihe city's iiid. The sum 
they were asked to subscribe did not» he said, amouni lo half 
their substance, which Ihe king might very well have demanded. 
When it was objecled thai trade had been bad, Wolsey lost his 
temper and declared thai il was belter Ihat some cilizens should 
suffer ralher Ihan that Ihe king should be in wani, iind thai if they 
refused to pay it might "fortune to cost some Iheir heddes.""^' 
At length Ihe citizens agreed to grani Ihe king a sixth piirt of their 
subslance, which Henry graciously acknowledged by letler (25 
April),' '■^" saying ihal it was not his wish lo overburden them, for 
he valued their prosperity more than len such realms as France. 
The letter wiis read, by Wolsey's express wish, to the Common 
Council on Ihe 28th, when it was agreed to ask for a fortnighl's 
grace before sending an answer to so importani a missive.' '"A 
deputation was forth wilh despalched to Hampton Court to solicit 
the cardinal's mediation, but not being able lo obtain an inlerview 
they relurned, and sleps were taken to raise the money required. 
When the cardinal was informed later on that the alderman 
of each ward was holding an enquiry as lo Ihe means of ihe 
mhabilants he affecled to be very angry. "They had no right lo 
examine anyone," he said; "I am vour commissioner, I will ex- 

|37fii amine you one by one myself." The mayor [Sir William Bailey) 

thereupon threw himself at the cardinal's feel beseeching him 
that since it was by Acl of Common Council that the aldermen 
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had sat in Their le^peclive waid^ for the purpose of taking the 
benevolence — li procedure which he now perceived to be against 
the law — ihe Act should by the Common Council be revoked. 
"Well," siiid Wolsey "[ am conlent," and he then proceeded to ask 
how much Ihe mayor and aldermen then preseni were prepared 
to give. When the mayor incautiously remarked thai if he made 
any promise there and Ihen it might perhaps cost him his Irfe^ 
Wolsey again became furious. What! the mayor's life threatened 
for obeying the king's orders! He would see to thai. 

In Ihe counlry the loan met with ^o much opposition that a re- 
bellion was feared. Al length, finding it was impossible to collect 
the money, Wolsey sent (19 May) for the mayor and aldermen 
and informed them Ihat Ihe king had given up all thoughls of his 
expedition to France, and ihal ihey were pardoned of all ihat had 
been demanded of them. ^ '^■* 

Before many weeks elapsed Wohey saw with satisfaction a 
truce made between Henry and Ihe queen regeni of France.'"^ 
Early in 1 526 Ihe French king regained his liberly by virliie of 
a treaty which he al once repudialed, and war between him and 
the emperor was renewed, bul England remained virtually al 
peace. In Ihe following year (1527) Ihe cardinal himself paid 
a visit to the French king and superinlended the drawing up of 
articles for a permanent peace. By September all was settled, and 
Wolsey returned to England. Ambassadors from France shortly 
afterwards arrived, and were lodged in the Bishop of London's 
palace in St. Paul's Churchyard. The City made them valuable 
presents at the instance of the lord cardinal." 



Hall\Chroii.. p. 701. 



The Irucc was Jo la'vl froni 14 AjguW lo I December. — Lcllcr Hook N, fos. 
29l,293,Journ[il 12, fos. 300,305. 

"Ilcjii in lykc wysc ihc Chainbcrlcyn ■vhall have allow aacc of and for siichc 
gyficA and picscalc^ a^ were gcvrn prrscniyd on Sonday la^lc pa^&yd al ihc 
Bysshoppcs palace al Paulcs Lo the Amba&sadour^ of Fcauncc drvyscd and 
appoyulcd by m^ lordc Cardyuallcs Grace and mosl spccyaK^ al hn coalcm- 
placiouu gcvcji for asmoch as lykc precedent in io ample jnaner halh nol afore 
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The election of Piiul Wythypol,''*^ ameichant-railor, as alder- 
man of the Ward of Farringdon Within* in I 527» ag<iin brought 
Henry and ihe citizens inio variance. The king desired Wythy- 
pol's dischin'ge, at least for a time. The Courl of Aldermen 
hesitiited lo accede to the request and consulted Wolsey.' '■^^ He 
recommended them an inlerview wilh Ihe king at Greenwich. 
To Greenwich they accordingly went (24 Feb.) by waler, where 
they arrived in time lo give a formal reception to Ihe cardinal, 
who landed soon afterwards from his barge. After a few words 
had passed between Ihe cardinal and the municipal officers, the 
former entered the palace^ whilsl the latter waited in Ihe king's 
great chamber till dinner lime. When that hour airived they were 
I37I1 bidden to go down lo Ihe hall, where Ihe mayor was entertained 

at the lord steward's mess, and Ihe aldermen received like at- 
tention from the comptroller and other officers of state. The 
city's Counsel who had accompanied the mayor and aldermen 
were entertained at the table of "master coferer." Dinner over, 
the company returned lo the great chamber, where they were 
kept waiting till the evening. At length the mayor and aldermen 
were bidden to the king's presence in his secret chamber. What 
took place there the writer of the record declares himself nnable 
to say,' '^^ and, although the mayor afterwards made a report of 
the matter to Ihe court, no particulars are recorded in the City's 
archives. The practical outcome of the interview appears to have 
been thai Wyihypol was left unmolested for a whole twelve- 
month. When that time had elapsed he was again summoned 
before the Court of Aldermen either to accept office or take the 



lymc be seen: ihc prcacnls cnsjc cic." — Rcpcrloiy 7, fo. 225. 

He had been one of ihe comnioner^ uril lo confer wilh Wolsey loiichiug 
ihe amicable loan (Jojinal 12, To. ^^Ibf. He allcnded the cororialioEi bariquel 
of Anne Bole^u in 1533 (Repertory 9, fo. 2), and was M.P. for the cil^ from 
L529-L536 (LeiicrBwk O. fo. I57f. His daughicrElizabeih jnarricd Emanuel 
Lucar, also a mcrchanl-lailor. — Repertory 9. fos. I 39. 140. 

'"^ Rcpcrtoij7,fos. I7lb, 172, 174b. 179. 

'"^ Rcrcnoij 7,fofi. 179b, ISO. 
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oath prescribed."""^ Refusing bolh ihese pioposilions he wiis 
com milled to Newgale."'" This took place on Ihe 6lh February, 
I 528. On the 3rd Miirch he appeared in person before the Court 
of Aldermen and desired a respite from office, or to be allowed 
to pay a fine. Being iisked ihe amount of fine he was prepared to 
pay, he offered £40, and al Ihe same time asked lo be discharged 
from office for a period of three years. This offer was declined, 
and Wythypol was again ordered lo lake ihe oath prescribed for 
his discharge.""'" Nearly three months were allowed to el^se 
before any further steps were taken, when, on the 22nd May, the 
court again ordered Wythypol to appear at its next meeting, and |379| 
to lake up office, or else take the oath» or pay such fine as should 
be assessed by ihe mayor, aldermen and common council. """ It 
is certain thai he did nol lake office, so the conclusion musi be 
that he availed himself of one or other of Ihe allematives open 
to him. John Brown was elected alderman of Farringdon Within 
shortly aflerwards, but he was discharged by the Common Coun- 
cil, and the aldermanry was subsequenlly filled by John Hardy 
being Iranslated to it from Aldersgate Ward."'*'' .^ircudciniiiriibc 

In addition to an epidemic of sickness,' '"'^ the city was Ihreat- '^"^' " " 
ened Ihe following year wilh a famine, nolwithslandmg the faci 
that large qiianlilies of grain had been stored up in various parts 
of the city by order of ihe municipal aulhorities. The country 
had suffered recently by heavy rams, and large Iracis of land had 
been mundaled. En aniicipalion of iroubie, a large slock of wheal 
had been laid in, but when it came lo the point of disposing of it, 
the bakers of the city and Ihe bakers of Stralford-al-Bow dec lined 
to take il except at Iheir own price, until compelled by threats 



"""'To ihc cffcci Ihal he was nol wonhf 1,000. — Jojnial 7, fo. I9S. 



'" Rcpcriory7,fo&.23Sb.240,240b. 
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Repertory 7, fo. 206. The Common Cojncil assessed ihc fine a[ 
£ 100.— Journal I 3, fo. 6lbi LeUcr Book O, fo. 30b. 
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The Icgirinc coun and» in some cases, imprisonmenL" 

For some years pa^l Henry had been iiiedilaling ii divorce from 
Catherine of Aragon, his brother's widow» but it was nol until 
] 529 Ihat the assent of Ihe Pope wiis at last oblained to iry the 

|3*D| validity of the miirriiige. The legal ine courl sal in Ihe city at the 

house of the Blackfriars, where every arrangemeni was made lo 
add dignity to the proceedings. At its head sat the two cardinals, 
Campeggio and Wolsey, on chairs covered with clolh of gold, 
and on iheir righl sat Henry himself."''' The sudden suspension 
of all proceedings after Ihe court had sal for some weeks, and the 
revocation of the c^use to Ihe Court of Rome* led to Wolsey's 
downfall. In October the seals were laken from him and given 
to Sir Thomas More, his furniture and plale were seized, and he 

The lard m ijdjs him Self Ordered to reniove from London. 

j^qur _ c ., ^ j.^^ days after Wolsey's disgrace a banquet was held at the 

Guildhall on Ihe occasion of Ihe swearing in of Ralph Dodmer, 
the newly-elecled mayor. [l is the first lord mayor's banquet 
of which any particulars have come down to us, and ihey are 
interesting as recording Ihe names of the chief guests. The 
mayor's courl, Ihe scene of Ihe feast, was boaided and hung with 
clolh of Arras for the occasion. One table was set apart for peers 
of Ihe realm, at Ihe head of which sat the new lord chancellor 
and at the bottom the lords Berkeley and Powis. At either side 
of the table sat nine peers, among whom were Ihe dukes of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, Ihe one being ihe ireasurer and Ihe other Ihe 
marshal of England, Sir Thomas Grey, Marquis of Dorsel, ihe 
Earl of Oxford, high chamberlain, and the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
lord steward of England, Tun slal. Bishop of London, Sir Thomas 
Boleyn, Lord Rochford, whose daughter Anne was shorlly lo 
experience the peril of sharing Henry's throne. Lord Audley, and 

[111] others. At two other tables, placed between the court of orphans 



'"* Lciirr Book O.fos. 88b, S9b. 
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iind Ihe miiyor'? court* were enlertained a number of knights and 

other gentlemen, whose nanies are nol recorded."""^ xhcfailaf wolscy, 

1529- 15 JO. 

It was not long before further proceedings were laken againsi 
the king's l-ite mhiister. On the 3id November (1529), after 
the liipse of six years, parliament niel in the cily al ihe palace 
of Bridewell. The City was represented by Thomas Seymer, 
an alderman and ex-mayor» John Baker, the City's Recorder, 
John Petyte, grocer, and Paul Wythypol,' '''^ Ihe merchant-tailor 
whose eleclion as alderman had recently created no little trouble. 
Among other members was Thomas Cromwell,"^'^ a friend of 
Wolsey, and destined soon to lake his place as the king's chief 
adviser. A bill for disabling the cardinal from being restored to 
his former dignities was carried by the Lords and sent down to 
the Commons (I Dec.j. There it is said lo have met with the 
strenuous opposition of CromwelL Of this, however, ihere is 
some doubt, as it is uncertain whelher the bill provoked any dis- 
cussion, parliameni being shortly afterward prorogued (17 Dec.) 
and the imhappy cardinal left in suspense as lo what fate was in 
store for him."^' At Christmas he fell ill, and the king's heart 
became so far softened towards his old favourite thai early in the 
following year fPeb., I 530) he was restored lo the archbishopric 
of York wilh all its possessions except York -place (Whitehall) in |jei| 
Westminster, which Henry could not bring himself to surrender. 
His colleges were seized; the college he had founded al Ipswich 
was sold; bill his college al Oxford, known as Cardinal College, 



"■"'Lciicr BookO,fo&. 174b- 175, Journal 13, fo. ISOb. 
'"* Lciicr Book O, fo. 157. 

"^* Aboul Ihe year 1522 Cromwell was living in ihc cily, near Fcnchjrch, 
combining Ihc busmcvs of a mcrchani wilh Ihal of u money-lender. He sal in 
ihe purliumeul of I 523. Jiid lowjrdslhecloseof ihal year i^crved on a ward mo ic 
mque'vl for Bread Slreel Ward, la 1524 he entered Wolsey'a service. — Cal. 
LeUers and Papers. For. and Dom. (Henry Vlll.f, vol. in, pi. i, Inlrod., pp. 
cclvi, cclvii. 

Cal. Lcller'v and Papers For. and Dom. (Henry VIII), vol. iv, Inlrod., pp. 
dliji-dlvi. 
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was afterwards re-established under ihe name of Chrisr Church. 
He hiniself was not allowed to rest long in peace. He was 
summoned lo London on n charge of treason^ for which Ihere 
was liltle or no found al ion, but the (roubles of the last two years 

had rendered him so infhm Ihat he died on ihe way. 



[333] 



CHAPTER XIV. 



T tr H Du^[ il 

AlrhouEh Wolsev was no more, his works followed him. He '^"■■'n^ "' "' 

it was, iind not Henry, who firsi conceived Ihe idea of church 

reform, towards which some sleps had been taken in Wolsey's 

lifelime. II was left for Henry lo carry out Ihe design of his 

great minisler. When the king laid his hand on Ihe monasteries, 

he only followed the example set by the cardinal in ] 525, when 

some of the smaller religious houses in KenI, Sussex and Essex 

were suppressed for his greal foimdalion of Oxford. To assist 

him in carrying oul his design he turned to parliament. Relieved 

as they now were of ihe oppression of the great nobles, the 

Commons were ready to use their newly-acquired independence 

against the clergy, who exacted extravagant fees and misused the 

powers of the ecclesiastical courts. Acts were passed regulating 

the payment of mortuary fees and the fees for probale, whilsl 

anolher Act restricled the holding of pluralilies and the laking 

of forms by church-men."^' The clergy threatened to appeal to 

Rome, bul were warned Ihal such aclion would be met wilh pains 

and penalties as opposed to the royal prerogative."^' Di^puirs iDudiing 

in the city ihe question of lithe spay able lo the clergy had been 
always more or less a vexed question. Before thee ommencemeni 
of the thirteenth cenlury the city clergy had been supporled by 
casual dues in addilion lo Iheir glebe land. These casual payments |3E4| 
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were originally personal, bul ^ubsequenlly became regulated by 
the amount of reni paid by parishioners for iheir houses. A 
question arose as lo whether Ihe citizens were also liable to pay 
personal tithes on iheir gains, and it wiis eventually decided Ihat 
they were so liable. ' '^ 

On Ihe 31st August, 1527, a commiltee, which had been 
specially appointed to enquire into matters concerning the city's 
welfare, reported, among other things, upon the lithe queslion 
as it Ihen stood in the city."^^ The "curates," they said, had 
purchased a Bull of Pope Nicholas, on Ihe 6th Aiigusl, 1453, and 
this Bull had been confirmed by Acl of Common Council on the 
3rd March, 1475. No! only was ihe amount of the lithe payable 
fixed by the Bull, bul the Bull itself was lo be publicly read by 
the curates four limes a year, so thai no doubl should exisi in the 
minds of Ihe parishioners. This the curates had failed lo do, and 
had caused their parishioners heavy legal expenses in disputing 
demands for tithes. One man was known lo have spent as much 
as £L00 in his own defence. The committee suggested that the 
whole queslion should be referred to Ihe Bishop of London, and 
that a translation of Ihe Bull should be exhibiled in every church. 
The citizens were ihe niore aggrieved because many parsonages 

The curiirE' booi and vlcaragcs werc let lo ferm. 

The curates made their defence in a book of eighteen articles 

|ji)] touching tithes and other oblations, the chief point being Ihat 

every householder, time out of mind, had been bound lo pay lo 
God and the Church one farthing out of every 10s. of rent, a 
half-penny out of 20s. and so forth, on 100 days of the year; 
amounting in all lo 2s. \d. for every IOj. rent pei (innum. This 
manner of pay men I proving ledious, Ihe curates and Iheir parish- 
ioners came lo an agreement that Is. 2d. should be paid on every 



"*' Biimcll. "Loudon {CiiyfTilhci Acl. 1879," Inirod., pp. 1,2. 
"^^ Lcllcr Book O. fos. 41,seq. 

A U'vl of ihcsc, compii^ng seven churches, was submillcd lo Ihe Courl of 
Aldermen, 23 Feb., 1528.— Rcperloiy 8,fo.21. 
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6s. Sd. or noble, and Ihis sum Ihe curates had been receiving 
lime oul of mind, none recliiiming or denying. But» iniismiich 
as this piiyment by occupiers of house? was only ordained for a 
"dowry" to the parish churches of London which had no glebe 
lands, the curales demanded thai all merchants and artificers, 
with olher occupiers of Ihe cily, should pay personal tilhes of 
their "lucre or encrece" according to the common law, and as 
"well conscyoned" men had been in the habit of paying in times 
past."^^ The book of articles was laid before the Court of Com- 
mon Council on Ihe I6th Februiiry, 152S, by Robert Carter and 
six other priests, on behalf of their entire body. On the following 
1 6th March the Court of Aldermen for themselves agreed to pay 
tilhe at the forthcoming Easter according to the Bull of Pope 
Nicholas, and not after the rate of I j. 2d. on the nob le,"^* whilst 
fourdays later Ihe Common Council decided Ihat, for the sake of 
convenience, bills should be posled in every parish church wilhin 
the city showing ihe number of offering days (viz., eighty-lwo) 
and the amouni to be offered by inhabitanis of the city."^' |3Efi| 

So matters continued until, early in 1534, il was agreed to sub- 
mit Ihe whole queslion to the lord chancellor and other members 
of Ihe council, who made Iheir award a few days before East- 
er.' " It decreed that at the forlhcoming festival every subjecl 
should pay to Ihepaison or cur ale of his parish afler Ihe rate of 2s. 
9d. in the pound, and 1 6 pence half-penny in Ihe half-pound, and 
that every man's wife, servani, child and apprenlice receiving the 
Holy Sacrament should pay two pence. These payments were to 
conlinue to be paid "wilhout grudge or murmur" until such lime 
as the council should arrive al a final seltlemenl.' El'.in" spiul jnd 

Holy Tiimly Prioiy 

"" LcUcr Book 0,fos. 140b. I4lb. Eurrendrred Id tbc 

"^^ Rcpcriory S,fo. 27b. ^ml- 1530-15] I 

"^* Lciicr BookO,fo&. 145, 145b' Joiinial l3,fo. 125b. 
"^" Lciicr book P. fos. 31. 34, 4Ib, Journal 13, fo. 417b. 

' This order was confirmed by slal. 27, Hcniy VEJE, cap. 21. Ten ycar^ lalcr 
a decree was made pur'viianl lo ^lal. 37, Henry VIII. cup. 12, regulalmg ihe 
whole subjecl ol lilhcs, bul opting lo ihc decree not havmg been earoEled in 
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In the meanwhile The cily had been made to feel ihe heavy 
hand of Ihe king and of his new minister, Thomas Cromwell. 
In May, 1530, Elsing Spilal, a house estabfished by William 
Rising, a charilable niercer, for the relief of Ihe blind, but which 
had subsequently grown into a priory of Augustinian canons 
of wealth iind posilion, was confisciited by the Crown. What 
became of the blind inmates is not known. In the following year 
(I 531) Ihe Priory of Holy Trinity, Aid gate, shared the same fate. 
The priory had existed since ihe time of Henry I and the "good 
queen" Matilda,' and it^ prior enjoyed ihe singular distinction 

I3I71 of being ex officio an alderman of Ihe city. The canons were 

now removed to another place and the building and site bestowed 

TJic Greii eclfp by Heiiry upon his chancellor. Sir Thomas Audley.' 

rccDiivcyri] Id llir 

ciL, afin ihr iip'.r Belween 1531 and 1534 the City enjoyed some respite from 

Diicn yeir'.. ]5Ji altack. It even recovered some of its lost privileges. In 1521 
Henry had deprived the Cily of its right to the Greal Beam, 
and of the issues and profits derived from il, and had caused a 
conveyance of il lo be made lo Sir William Sidney. In 1531 ihe 
beam was re-conveyed to the CityJ The Grocers' Company 
were scarcely less inlerested in Ihe beam than the City, for lo 
them was deputed ihe choice of weighers, who were afterwards 
admitted and sworn before the Courl of Aldermen. Bolh ihe 
City and the company used their best endeavours lo recover their 
lost rights, the former going so far as to sanction the distribution 



acconlancc wirh ihc icrms of rhc alalulc, much liligalion has in rcrcnl limes 
arisen. — Burndl, " London (CiiylTiihcs Aci, 1879," lmrod..r. 3. 
'The well-known and somcwhul romanlic account of ihc origin of ihc priory 
and Hjf iisconncclion wilhlhc cily cnihlcn-guild is given in LcnrrBookC,fos. 
MAh.sct!.. Cj. LibcrDunihom, fo. 79. 

"^' Grey Friars Chron. (Camd. Soc, Wo. 53», p. 25. Three years lalcr (30 
March^ 1534) ihe Courl of Aldermen resolved lo wan LTfion ihe chancellor 
"lo know his mind for ihc office concerning ihe lands" belonging lo ihc lale 
priory. — Repertory 9,fo. 53ti. 

"" By tellers palenr daled I 3 Apnl, 1531 (preserved al ibe G mid hall, Box No. 
I6K 
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of Ihe sum of £23 6s. Ed. between The king's sergeant, the 

king's iitlorney, and one "Liimnore/'' '^ a seivani of "my lady 

Anne,"' with the view of gaining Iheir object the easier.' 

A compromise was subsequently effected by which Sir William 

Sidney continued lo hold the beam at an annual rent payable to 

the City,' until, in 1531, he consented to a surrender, and il |3Ea| 

became again vested in Ihe Corporation. FccLing in the cny 

■ I HtDJ^'S ITI3rT]l|C 

Finding il hopeless to obtain the Pope's sanction lo his divorce .Mirli Anne Balr^n, 
from Calherine, Henry at lasl lost all patience, and on the 25th '^'' 
January, 1533, was privately married lo Anne Boleyn. The match 
was unpopular with Ihe citizens, who look occasion of a sermon 
preached on Ea^ler-day to show their dissalisfaclion. According 
to Chapuys, the Spanish ambassador, who sent ',m accouni of the 
affair to the emperor, Ihe greater pari of Ihe congregation got 
up and left the church when prayers were desired for Ihe queen. 
When Henry heard of the insult thus offered lo his new bride he 
was furious, and forlhwith sent word to the mayor lo see that 
no such manifestation should occur again. Thereupon, conlinues 
Chapuys, the mayor summoned the guilds lo assemble in their 
various halls and commanded Ihem lo cease murmuring againsi 
the king's marriage on pain of incurring the royal displeasure, 
and to order Iheir own journeymen and servanis, "and, a slill 
more difficult task, their own wives," to refrain from speaking 
disparagingly about the queen.' ' rlir quern's pis- 

EJ°e fram ibc 



' Hcnij Lummirc. Liimnar or Lomncr, a grocer by guild as well as calling 
(sec Cal. Lcllcrs Jiid Pjpcrs For. and EK>m. (Henry Villi, vol. in, pi. li, p. 
879), was a^sQcialcd wilh Sidney in holding ihe beam. The Cily offered ro buy 
him oul cilher by bcslowing on him an annirLly of £10 during ihe jomi live^ of 
himself and Sidney, or else by paying him a lump sum of £100. — Reperlory S, 
fo. 2IHb. 

"^^ AnncBoleyn. 

*"'' Reperlory S,fo. 131. 

"^^ -Id.Jos. 142b. 202b. 

Chapuys lo ihe emperor. — Cal. Slale Papers (SpariL^h). vol. it., pi. ii, p. 
646. 



Tower lo Wclmiii- 
Elecll hi J^, 1511 
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U wii^ perhaps on this accouni Thai The civic aulhorities ex- 
celled Iheniselves in giving Ihe queen a suitable receplion as 
she piissed from Ihe Tower to Westminster on the 31^1 May. 
The Courl of Aldermen direcled (\4 Mayj the wiirdens of the 
Haberdashers lo prepare Iheir baige as well as Ihe "bachelers" 
barge for ihe occiision. Three pageanis were lo be sel up, one in 

[3B9] Leiidenhflll and the others at Ihe Slandard and the liltle Conduit 

in Cheiipside. The Standard was to run with wine. A depuliilion 
was appointed to wait upon Ihe king's council lo iearn its wishes, 
and enquiry was to be niade of Ihe Duke of Norfolk whether Ihe 
clergy should tiike part in ihe day's proceed ings» and whelher ihe 
merchanis of Ihe Steelyard or other strangers should be allowed 

TJic ciL>i giFi Df to erect pageants.'"" 

I,0DD inirkE. 

The Courl of Common Council had on Ihe previous day (13 
May) voted a gift of 1»000 marks to be presenled to the queen 
at her coronation, and a further sum lo be expended in [he 
city "for Ihe honor of Ihe same.""'' Catherine of Aragon and 
Anne Boleyn were Ihe only queens of king Henry VIII who 
were crowned, and on both occasions the citizens of London 
Tlic AciaESiiccc',- performed the customary services."^" 

dIDD, [53A 

In Seplember (I 533) Anne gave birth to a daughter, who after- 
wards ascended the Ihrone as Queen Elizabeth. In the following 
spring [] 534 J parliament passed an Act of Succession, which not 
only declared Elizabeth (and not Mary, the king's daughter by 
Catherine of Aragon) heir to the crown, but required all subjects 
to lake an oath acknowledging the succession. Commissioners 



Rcpcnoij 9, fo. lb. There is a fine drawing al Berlin by Holbein which 
IS thought to be Ihe onginal design for ihe iciumfihal arch erected by Ihe 
mercharitsof ihe Sleelyard on ihia occasion. 

"" JoLirnal 13. fo. 371b. According lo Wriothe'vley (Camd. Soc. N.S., No. I 1, 
p. 19) Ihe present lo ihe queen was made to her lu a purse of cloth of gold on 
Ibc occasion of her passing through the city on the 3Kl May. ihe day before 
her coronation. 

'"' Repcnoij 2, fo. 70bi Repcitoiy 9, fo. 2. 
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were appointed To tender the oath lo Ihe cilizen?,"^^ and by the 
20th April ihe "most part of Ihe cily vjus sworn to ihe "king and [39a] 
his legitimate issue by Ihe queen's grace now had and hereafter to 
corae.""^'' A fortnighl laler deeds under Ihe common seals of the 
fivery companies "concernyng the suretye slale and succession" 
of Ihe khig were delivered lo Henry in person at Greenwich by a 
depulalion of aldermen.'"^ PrDrfcdmgs 

The oath» nevertheless, mel wilh much opposition* more es- 



■|3lnil llicibc 

(i|ijrcltii| la 

pecially aniong Ihe clergy and ihe religious orders. Elizabeth EubECJibr m ibc 

Barlon. known as the "holy maid of Kent," and some of her '^■^i^is-f"""'" 

followers, among them being Henry Gold, rector of the church 

of SL Mary Alderrnary, were executed al Tyburn for daring 

to speak againsi Ihe king's marriage.'' The friars proved ex- 

iremely obstinate, and Henry seni commissioners lo seek out and 

suppress all those friaries that refused to subniit The marfki of 

The inmates of Ihe London Charlerhouse, who might well 
have been left lo enjoy their quiel seclusion from the world, were 
starlled by a visil from the king's commissioners calling upon 
ihem to lake the oath. The manner of their reception by John 
Houghton, Ihe prior, and his brethren and subsequent proceedings 
are graphically described by Maurice Chauncy,"" one of the |J9i| 
inmates, who was more compliant Ihan his brethren lo Ihe king's 



ikc Cli 1 Tl? rliD u E e 
LS34-I515. 



"^^LciiciBookP,fos. 37- 37b I Journal I 3, fo. 408b. 

'"'' LcUccIo LordLlsJc— Cal. Lcircrs arid Papers For. andDom. (Henry VIII), 
vol. vii,p. 208. 

'"^ Repertory 9. fo. 57b. "Allso ihc same day [20 ApriJ] all Ihe ciafles in 
Londoii were {:alled lo iheLr halls, and there were sworrie on a booke lo be rrje 
lo Queene Anne and lo believe and lake her for lawfiill wife of ihe Kinge and 
righlfull Queene oFBaglande, and ullerlic lo ihincke ihe Lady Marie, daughler 
lo ihe Kinge by Qjeene Kalherin, bul a^ a ba^larde. and Ihua lo doe wilhoul 
any scrupiilo^Llie of conscience." — WrLolhesley's Chron.. 1, 24. 
' Grey Friars Chron., p. 37. In November of ihe lasl yearlhey had been made 
Eo do penance al Paul's Cross and aflcrwards al Canlerbury. 
"'' "Hisloria aliquol noslii s^culi maityrum," I 533. Much of il is quoled by 
Falher Casque! in his \vork on "Henry VIEI and ihe English Monasteries" (cap. 
vi), and also by Mr. Froude ("Hisl. of England," voL ii, cap. ix). 
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wishe?, and thereby 5aved his life. The prior and Humphrey Mid- 
dlcmore, Ihe procuriilor of Ihe conveni, were commilled lo Ihe 
Tower for counselling opposition lo the commissioners. There 
they were visited by Ihe Archbishop of York iind the Bishop 
of London* who persuaded ihem al lasl Ihat Ihe question of ihe 
succession was not a cause in which lo sacrifice their lives for 
conscience sake. The resull was that after a while Houghton 
and his companion declared iheir willingness lo submit. On the 
29lh May the coniiiii^sioners received oalhs of feiilly from Prior 
Hough Ion and five other monks, iind on the 6th June Bishop Lee 
and Sir Thomas Kitson, one of the sheriffs, received similar oaths 
from a number of priesis, professed monks and lay brethren or 
conversi belonging lo Ihe house J '■'^ The oalhs of obedience lo 
the Act were given under reservalion "so far as the law of God 
permitted," and for a time the monks were left in comparative 
quiel, some few of Ihem, of whom Cromwell enterlained Ihe 
mosi hope of submission, being seni, by his direction, lo the 

[3971 convent of S ion."'''' 

'''■"' '"^' "' The exhortations of the "father confessor" were not without 

SjprcjTiicy, 1534. 

some measure of success, several of the Cailhusians being in- 

E>?culiDii at 

HDJiiitan ird duced lo aller iheir opinions as to the king's demands. The seal 
of doom, however, was fixed on the order by the passing of the 
Act which called upon lis members to renounce the Pope and ac- 



DlJifrs. 1^35. 



'"^ Cal. Lcllcr'vand Papers For. and Dom. (Hcniy Vlllf, ^ol. vii,p. 2S3. 

This couvcnl — ihc mow vicluoja hou^ of rcligiori in England — was of ihc 
Ordcrof Si. Bridgcl, and received an anauiil viail from ihc mayor and aldermen 
of Ihe Cil^ of London al whal wjs known as "ihe pjrdon linie of Sion," in ihe 
month of Auguil. In relurn for ihe hoipilalny bcslowcd by the lady abbess 
on ihe^ occasions the Conn of Aldermen occasionally made her prcieuls of 
wine iRcpcnorie'v 3, fo. 94b; 7, fo. 275). In 1517 ihe coun insimcied Ihe 
chambcrliun lo avoid excess of diel on ihc cuslomary visil. There was lo be 
no breakfasi on ihe barge and no &wan& al dinner {Repcrlory 3, fo. I54b). In 
1325 rhe Coiirl of Common Council decreed {iti!:^' aUci] ihal "as lonchyng rhe 
goyng of my loid mayre and my ma&lers his brelhern ihe aldermen [lo] Syon, 
yl i& sell al [arge and lo be m case as il was before ihe Reslre^nl" {Journal \2, 
fo. 302 K II was suppressed 25 Nov.. 1539.— WrioihesJey's Chron., i. 109. 
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knowledge Ihe royal supremacy."^" Fisher and More denied the 
king's lilie of Supreme Head of the Church, iind were committed 
to the Tower. At ihi^ crisis there came to London two priors of 
Carlhusian houses established, one in Notlinghani shire and the 
other in Lincolnshire. They came to lalk over Ihe state of affairs 
with Houghton. An interview wilh Cromwell, recenlly appointed 
vicar-general or king's vicegereni in matters ecclesiaslical, was 
resolved on. The king might possibly be prevailed upon to make 
some abatement in his demands. Cromwell, however, no sooner 
discovered Ihe object of Iheir visil than he comniilled Iheni to 
the Tower as rebels and would-be traitors. As Ihey still refused 
to acknowledge Ihe king's supremacy in Ihe Church, in spite of 
all efforl^ of persuasion, they were brought lo Iriai, together with 
Father Reynolds of Sion» on a charge of treason. A verdict of 
guilty was, after some hesilalion on Ihe part of the jury, found 
against Ihem, and they were execuled at Tyburn (4 May, 1 535), 
glorying in Ihe cause for which ihey were held worthy lo suf- 
fer dealh. Houghlon's arm was suspended over the gateway of 
the London Charlerhouse, in the fond hope Ihat the rest of the 
brethren might be awed into submission. This atrocious act of 
barbarism had, however, precisely Ihe opposite effect lo that [i9i 
desired. The monks were more resolute than ever not to submil, 
and nol even a personal visit of Henry himself could turn them 
from their purpose."^' Three of Ihem were thereupon committed 
to prison, where Ihey were compelled to stand in an upright 
position for thirteen days, chained from their necks to their arms 
and with their legs feltered."^" They were afterwards brought to 
Irial on a charge of treason, convicled and executed (19 June). 

The fate of the remaining monks is soon told. In May, I 537, 



"■"^Thc Acl of Suprcni[ic^ was passed m 1534, bul ihc king's new lillc as 
Supreme Head of ihc Church was uol incorporalcd in his Wylc before ihc [5 
Jan., 1535. 

"^' Cal. Lellcrs and Papers For. and Dom. (Henry VIIFl, vol. -viii. p. 32 L 

"^- -/(/., p. 354. 
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the royal commissioners once more attended at the Charterhouse, 
when lliey foimd ihe niajorily of its iniiiales prepared to take llie 
oath prescribed. Ten of them, however, still refused, and were 
committed to Newgate and there left to be "dispatched by the 
hand of God," in other words to meet a painful and lingering 
death from fever and starvation. The following month the rem- 
nant of the community made their submission, and the London 

EsMuiionof FLsticr Charlerhouse, as a monastic institution, ceased to exist. 

"^ °"' Fisher and More were now brought from Ihe Tower, where 

Ihey had lain six months and more, and convicted on a similar 
charge of treason. Their sentence was commuted to death by 
beheading. Fisher was Ihe first to suffer (19 June, 1535). His 
head was set up on London Bridge and his body buried in the 
churchyard of All Hallows, Barking. More suffered a few weeks 
later (6 July). His head, loo, was placed on London Bridge, 

[3941 but his body was buried in the Tower, whither Ihe remains of 

Fisher were afterwards carried. On Ihe I5lh December the Court 
of Aldermen publicly condemned a sermon preached by Fisher 
"in derogation and diminution of the royal estate of the king's 

The pil|riiTiipe of majesty."''^'' 

When, in the following yeai" (1536), the smaller monaster- 
ies — those of less than £200 a year — were dissolved by Act of 
Parliament, and the inhabitants of Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, 
taking frighl lest the king and Cromwell should proceed to de- 
spoil Ihe parish churches, set out on the Pilgrimage of Grace, 
Henry sought Ihe City's aid. On the lOth October a letter from 
the king was read before the Court of Aldermen, desiring them 
to dispatch forthwith to his manor of Ampthifl, where Ihe nobles 
were about to wait upon his majesty, a contingent of at least 250 
armed men, 200 of which were to be well horsed, and 100 to be 
archers."^'* The mayor. Sir John Allen,' '^^ lost no time in issuing 



"''Rcrciioij9,fo. 145. 



'" -liijo. 199. 

He hod been cicclcd mayor for Ibc scxond Lime m OeLobei la&L 115J5X 
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his precepi lo the livery companies for each of lliem to furnish a 
certiiin number of bowmen and billmen, '^e!! horsed iind arrayed 

in jackets of while bearing Ihe City's arms. They were lo musler 
in Moorfields wilhin twenty-four hours. The Mercers were called 
upon to furnish ihe largest quota, viz., twenty men; ihe Grocers, 
Drapers, Tailors and Clolh -workers respeclively, sixteen men, 
and the rest of the companies contingents varying from twelve 
lo Iwo." The Court of Aldermen al the same lime look the |395| 
precaution of depriving all priests and ciirales, as well as all friars 
dwelling within Ihe city, of every offensive weapon, so Ihat they 
should be left with nothing but their "meate knyves."' '^' The 
king sent a letter of thanks for Ihe city's contingent."^* 

Laler on, when Allen had been succeeded in the mayoralty 
by Sir Ralph Warren,''^'' il was resolved thai each member of 
the courl should provide al his own cost and charges twenty able 
men fully equipped in case of any emergency Ihat might arise, 
whilst the companies were again called upon to hold men in 

readiness."^" Henry S mamilc 

ivilli ljn? Se>iiiDur, 

Henry in ihe meantime had got rid of his second wife on the Miy 1^16. 
specious ground of her having misconducted herself with more 
than one member of Ihe court, Ihe real cause being her mis- 



much again^ his own wish, al ihc king's express desire. — JoLimal I 3, fo. 452b' 
Wnolhcslcy, i, 31. He prcscnled ihc Cily wilh a collar of SS. lo be worn by ihc 

nia^or for ihc Ilqic bcLug. — Rcficitory I I. fo. 23E. 

"^^Rcpcriory 9,fo&. 199, 199b. 

"^' Rcpcrlor> 9,fo. 200. 

"^^ -M.fo.200b. 

"^' Son of Thomas Warren, fuller; grandson of William Warren, of Fcring, co. 
Su^sc^. He wa^knighled on ibe day ibal hisclcehon wasconfirmed by ihe king 
(Wriolhe'vle^. l, 59). His daughler Joan (by his second wife Joan, d jughlcr of 
John Lake, of London) marrLcd Sir Henry Wil[Lams.u^w.sCromwelF iRcpcrtoiy 
14. fo. ISO; Journal 17. fo. I 37b), b^ whom she had issue Robert Cromwell, 
falher of ihc Prolcclor. Warren died I I July, 1533, and Iil^ widow married 
AldemiarL SirThomjs While. — Sec noles lo Macbyn's Diary, p. 330. 

"^^ Rcperiory 9,fo. 209b. 
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ciirriiige"" of a male child, to Ihe king's bilter dis^ppoinlment. 
Henry hiid made up his mind lo change his wives until he could 
find one who would give him a male heir iind thus place the 
succession to Ihe crown beyond all possibilily of doubt. The 
very nexl day following Anne Boleyn's execulion he married 
Jane Seymour. The marriage necessitated Ihe calling together 

139*1 of a new parliament, when a fresh Act was passed settling Ihe 

succession on Jane's children and declaring both Mary and Eliz- 
abeth illegilimale. Nevertheless, as soon as Mary made formal 
submission to her father, the king's altilLide towards her, from 
being cold and cruel» changed at once lo one of courtesy if not 
of affection. He was Ihoughl to entertain Ihe idea of declaring 
her heir -apparent. Indeed, on Sunday, the 20th August, she was 
actually proclaimed as such in one of the London churches — no 

CDnvDcuiDD II SI. doubt by some mislake."^" 

Pmli. 9 ivRc-iD WhilstparliamenI was sitlingal Westminsterconvocation was 

July. 1516 ' '= 

gathered at SL Paul's in ihe city, and continued to sil there 
until the 20th July, presided over by Cromwell as the king's 
vicar -general. The meeting was remarkable for its formal decree 
thai Henry, as supreme head of the Church, might and ought lo 
disregard all citations by Ihe Pope, as well as for ihe promulgation 
of the ten articles intended to promote uniformity of belief and 

Pcrpiralior foi llir WOrship.' '^' 

"'" qi^n'B ^i^-i^- In Seplember, 1536, ihe Courl of Common Council agreed 

DaliDJi. 

slir dies ir ^^ ^°'^ ^^^ Same suiTi of mouey for Ihe coronation of the "right 

rJiiLdlicd, 24 Oci., excellent pryncesse lady Jane, quene of Englonde," as had been 
granted at Ihe coronation of "dame Anne, late qiieene of En- 
glonde/'"^'' The money, however, was not required, for Ihe new 



Hcriry allnbulcd her niLirfiamagc lo [LccmioLi&ncs'v, olhcr'v lo her havLug 
received a ^hock al seeing her royjl husbuud Jhrowu from his horse whilst 
lilling al ihe rLng. — WrLolhesley. I, 35. 

Chapuys lo |Granvclle] 25 Aug., 1536. — Cal. Lellera and Papers For. and 
Dom. (Henij VlEl), voL si., p. 145. 
"*^ Wrioihesley, 1,52-53. 
'"' LeiicrBookP,fo. 103b. 
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queen was never crowned. Ju^l one week after Ihe birrh of a 
prince (12 OcL, 1537), afterwiirds King Edwaid VI, there wiis 
ii solemn procession of priests from every city church, with the 
Bishop of London, the choir of SL Paul's, the mayor* aldermen 
iind crafts in their liveries, for ihe preservalion of Ihe infani |397i 
prince and for the heiillh of the queen, who liiy in a precarious 
state. "^^ A few days later (24 Oct.) she was dead. Thecilizens 
caused her obit to be celebriiled in St. Paul's wilh truly regal 

pomp."^ Arre a£Ck>rh n- 

Dec . 1539. 



Two years litter Ihe citizens were preparing to set oiil to 



Greenwich in their barge (the mayor, alderrnen, and those who Her pis&igc 

had served Ihe office of sheriff, in liveries of black velvel with "'™''^'' ""' "'^- ^ 

Feb, 1540. 

chains of gold on Iheir necks, accompanied by their servants in 
coals of russelj to welcome Anne of Cleves, who ianded al Dover 
the 27th December, 1539."^^ On the 3rd February, 1540, the 
Court of Aldermen was informed Ihal Ihe king and queen would 
be leaving Greenwich on Ihe morrow for Weslnimsler, and that 
it was Ihe king's wish that Ihe commons of London should be 
in their besi apparel, m their barges, to wait upon his highness, 
meeting al Sl. Dunslan's in the EasI at 7 o'clock in the morning 
and arriving at Greenwich by S o'clock."^^ ciamiiTil'Eii'ortDf 

derroliliDr in Ibe 

The insurreclion which had taken place in Ihe counlry under ^n^ 1^17. i5je 
the name of the Pilgrimage of Grace was seized by the king as 
an excuse for suppressing many of Ihe larger monasteries and 
confiscating their properly. He had no such excuse for carrying 
out his destructive policy in the cily. Nevertheless, under the 
immediate supervision of Cromwell, the work of suppression 
went on, and before the end of 1538 was well nigh complete. |34a| 



"^* Wnorhcdcy. 1. 69. 

"^^ LcircrBookP.fo. I 35b; Wrioihcslcy, i, 71. 72. 

"^' RcpcTiory LO,fos. 152b. 153, WrioihcUcy, i, 109, Ml. 

"^^ Rcpcrlory 10, fo. 161. The cinzum&lancc ihal Henry carried hi^ new bride 

10 Weslmiu'vlcr by vvalcr iriWcad of condjelmg her ihilhcr ihrough ihc slrccls 

of Lhc eily huf, been CDnaideicd a proof of hi5 \taiil of regard for her. 
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The surrender of Ihe houses of ihe Black Friars, Ihe Grey Friars 
and Ihe While Friars followed lit quick succession, "and so all 
the olher immediallie/''"' Cromwell by Ihis lime had removed 
from his house near Fenchurch lo another near the Austin Friars 
in Throgmorlon SireeL He had recenlly asked for a pipe of water 
to be laid on to his new house, and Ihis Ihe Common Council 
had "lovingly" granted.'"** In his private concerns he showed as 
little regard for Ihe rights of olhers as in the affairs of State. He 
did not scruple lo remove bodily a small house, the property of 
Stow's father, in order to enlarge his own garden, giving neither 
warning beforehand nor explanation afterwards, and "no man 
durst go to argue Ihe m alter."'""' 

The hospital of SL Thomas of Aeon, which had ministered 
to Ihe wants of Ihe poorer citizens for neai'ly 400 years, disap- 
peared,'"*^ and was soon followed by Ihe priory and hospital of 
St. Bartholomew, an inslilulion of even greater antiquity, the 
hospital of SL Thomas, in Southwark, the priory and hospital of 
St. Mary without Bishopsgale, known as St. Mary of Bethlem, or 
"Bed lam," and the Abbey of Graces or New Abbey (sometimes 
called the Eastminster to distinguish it from Ihe olher minster in 
Ihe west of London) which had been founded by Edward III, near 
[3991 Tower Hill. 

A portion of the spoil was, as we have already seen, distributed 
among court favourites. The site of Ihe house and gardens of 
the Augiistinian Friars in Broad Street Ward was occupied, soon 
after their suppression (12 Nov., 153S), by the mansion-house 
of that politic courtier the celebrated Marquis of Winchester, 



The dIvisiDr of llir 
spoil 



"^Hollnshcd, 111.807. 



^""^ LcllcrBookP,fo. I I 3; Journal 14. fo. 30b. 
'"" Siow\ "Survey" {Thoms'scd., IS761, p. 6S. 

■ The Mercers' Conifuny afiplicd for agrani of ihc chapel and other properly 
of ihc hospital, and ihis wm conceded by lelLcr\ palcnl, 2 I Apnl, 1542. jpon 
pjymeni of the sum of £969 17s. 6rf., subject lo a reserved rem of £7 8.7. 10(/., 
which was itdeemcd by ihe company in 1560. — Livery Comp. Com. ( 18SD), 
Append, lo Reporl, 1884, vol. ii, p. 9. 
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who managed to maintain himself in high slation in spite of the 
clianges which took place under the several reigns of Henry VHI, 
Edward VI, Miiry, and Elizabeth, "by being a willow and noi 
an oak/' The building known iit the preseni day as Winchesler 
House, in Broad Street, stands near the site of the old mansion- 
house and garden of William Paulel, first Marquis of Winchesler. 
The Friars' church he allowed to stand; and in June, 1550, the 
nave was granled, by virtue of a charter permilting alien non- 
conforming churches to exisi in this counlry, to Ihe Dutch and 
Walloon churches. '^^ The first marquis dying in 1571, he was 
succeeded by his son, who sold ihe monuments and lead from the 
roof of the remaining portion of the church and turned the place 
into a stable.'"'''' The fourth marquis was reduced lo parting with 
his house, buih on the site of the old priory, in order to pay 
his debts, and appears to have found a purchaser in a wealthy 
London merchani and alderman of the cily, John Swimierton or 
Swynarlon.'""^ Koa 



la save ikc de&lrui:- 



The steeple of the church, which was of so great beauty thai 

the citizens desired its preservation,'^" was sold by the marquis nor of iiic sirepic 
to Henry Robinson, who forthwith set lo work lo pull it down on ^i ii'c ■^"■■'n' f run 

Cliiirvli. 

the ground that it was in such a slate of decay as to be a danger 
to the passer-by. Swinnerlon, who happened to be mayor at the 
time, ordered him lo stay Ihe work of demolition; he, however, 

not only hurried on the more, bul obstructed the officers sent to 
put a stop lo Ihe work, for which he was commitled lo Newgate 



^^'^ On ihc rc-cMabtrshnicul ol ihc Dutch or Mother Slraugcrs' Church, al 
Elizabeth's accciwou. it was declared by the E'rivy Council lo be under ihc 
supcnnlendcnccof ihe Bishop of London (CaJ. SlalcP^eis Dora., Feb., 1360). 
Hence il waslhat Dr. Temple, Bishop of Londoa, was memonalised in March, 
1S88, as ■>!! pen alen dent of the French Church La London. — Sec "Eag. Hial. 
Review," Apnl. 1891, pp. 388-3S9. 

'-""' Slow's "Survey'" iThoms'sed.. 1876), p. 67. 

■ Nichols' "Progresses of Queen Eliz.," iii. 593. For pailiculars of Swinnerlon 
see Clode's "Early Hisl. of the Merchani Taylors' Company." i, 262, cic. 

'-"^ Sirypc's Slow, bk.il, pp. 114, 115. 
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to stay there until he gave security for re^loring wliiil he had 
aheady pulled down. The Ih ought sugge^ls ilself that Ihe faci of 
Swinnerton having purchased adjaceni property may have made 
him the more zealous in preventing the demolition of the steeple 
than perhaps he niighl otherwise have been. However that may 
be, he lohl no lime in informing ihe lords of Ihe council of Ihe 
state of affairs and asking their advice (16 Feb., 1612). The 
reply came three days laler, and was to the effect that as Ihe Cily 
had had the option of purchasing ihe steeple al even a less price 
than Robinson had paid for il, and mighl have come to some 
arrangement with the marquis to keep it in repair, it could not 
preveni Robinson, who purchased il as a speculation, making ihe 
best he could of his bargain; so that, unless ihe Cily consented to 
accept Robinson's offer to part with his properly on payment of 
his purchase-money and disbursements within a fortnight, down 

The iffiory i>f the Steeple must come.'""^ 

The priory of St. Helen without Bishopsgate was one of the 
last to be surrendered. In I 542 the nuns' chapel, which at one 
time was partitioned off from the rest of the church, was made 
over to Sir Richard Williams, a nephew of Thomas Cromwell, 
and ancestor of the Protector. The nuns' refectory or hall passed 
into the hands of the Leathersellers' Company and formed the 
company's hall until the close of the last century. The conduct 
of the inmates of the priory had not always been what it should 
be.'""^ The last prioress, in anticipation of Ihe coming storm, 
leased a large portion of the conventual property to members of 
her own family, and at the time of the suppression was herself 

Friendly jelihciii allowcd a gratuity of £30 and a pension. 

fcclwren III? CorpD- 

raiiDn ard rciipioiii "''^ relations existmg between the civic authorities and the 

hoiiECb in Ibc cilf 



Si. HcLcn wllbujul 
BIshopsgBlc. 

14011 



Rcmcmbrancia (Auulylica! Iridcxf, pp. 133, 134. 

In 1439 Reginald Kcnlwodc, Dcaa ofSL. Paul's, having m a recent vIsilalLon 
di5cijvci{:d "many dcfaulrs and ctLcr&scs," drew up a achcdjlc of injuaclions 
for ihcir bcllcr rcgululion. — Prinlcd m Loadon and Middk&cx Archxol. Sec. 
Traniacnoni, li, 200-203. 
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religious houses in The cily were often of a most friendly and 
cordial characler. When, in I 520, The Friiirs of Ihe Holy Cross 
wanted assi^lance for ihe mainlenance and building of Iheir 
church* they applied lo Ihe Corporalion as being Iheir "seciind 
founders."'"''^ For assislance thus given Ihe friars bound ihem- 
selves to pray for their benefactors. When, in 1512, the master of 
SL Barlholomew's hospital obtained a lease for ninety -nine years 
from Ihe City of a parcel of land on which his gatehouse or porch 
stood, il was on condition of paymeni of a certain rent and of his 
keeping a yearly obil in his church for the 50uls of Ihe mayor, 
aldermen and commons of the city; and when the master of the 
hospital, two years laler, altempled lo back oul of the terms of |4(ii| 
his lease and asked to be discharged from keeping Ihe obit on the 
ground that he thought thai the payment of Ihe specified rent was 
sufficient for the premises, the Court of Aldermen unanimously 
decided Ihal no pari of the agreement shonld be minished or 
remitted.'"'" When the house of Ihe Sislers Minoresses or Poor 
Clares, siluale in Aldgate, suffered from fire, the Corporation 
rendered them pecuniary aid to the extent of 300 marks.'"' ' 

It was, however, to Ihe Franciscans or Grey Friars Ihat the 
citizens of London, individually as well as in Iheir corporate 
capacity, were more especially atlached. Soon after Iheir arrival 
in England in 1223, they became indebted to Ihe benevolence 
and generosily of cilizens, their firsi benefaclor having been 
John Ewen, citizen and mercer, who made them a gift of some 
land and houses in the parish of St. Nicholas by Ihe Shambles. 
Upon Ihis they erecled Iheir original building. Their firsI chapel, 
which became Ihe chapel of Iheir church, was built at the cosi 
of William Joyner, who was mayor in 1239; the nave was added 
by Henry Waleys, who was frequently mayor during the reign 
of Edward I ; ihe chapterhouse by Walter le Poter, elected sheriff 



'^^ Journal 12,fo. 75. 

'-'^ Rcpcrlory 2,fo. 185b. 

'-" Rcpcnory 5, fos. 15, 15b, S2b. 
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in 1272; Ihe dormilory by Gregory de Rokesley, who was miiy- 
or from 1274 to 12S1, ynd iigain iit 1284-5, and whose bones 
eventually found a resling place in their church; the refectory by 
another citizen, Bartholomew de Castro; and laslly — coming lo 
later times — a library was added to Iheir house by the bounly of 
Richiud Whilinglon* as already niirraled. It became Ihe cuslom 

[403] for Ihe m^yor and iildermen, iis patron iind founders, lo pay 

a yearly visit to Iheir house and church on Si. Francis's day (4 
Oct.). The cuslom dales from I 508. In I 522 the visit was for the 

rdjiI LnjuiciiDr first time followed by a dinner.'"'" 

toi ttcpiwB FiriEli 

RcpisLcrs 29 Sepi ^^ ""^ respecl ill leasl, if in no other, Cromwell s action in 

1^38. suppressing religious houses resulted in a benefit to the city of 

London as well as lo ihe counlry at large, and this was in the 
instilulion of parish registers* nol only for baplisms, but also for 
marriages. It had been his inlention to establish them in 1536 
to remedy ihe inconvenience lo the public arising from the sup- 
pression of the smaller monasteries, and it is evideni thai some 
instructions were given al ihis time, inasmuch as ihe regislers of 
two city parishes — viz.. Si. James Garlickhithe and St. Mary 
Bothaw — commence in November of this year,'"" although the 
royal injunction commanding that registers should systematical- 
ly be kepi up, under penally of fines* was not published by 
Cromwell, as vicar -general, until Ihe 29lh September, 1538. The 
delay is to be accounted for by ihe greal discontent which the 
rumour of his project exciled in the country. It was reported that 
some new tax on the services of the Church was contemplated, 
and the first in the list of popular grievances circulaled by Ihe 
rebels in the Pilgrimage of Grace was the payment of tribute 
to the king for ihe sacrament of baptism. In course of time, 
as matters became quieter and the government began lo feel 



'-'- Rcpcnoij 2, fo. IS5; Grey FnarsChron., pp. 29, 3 L 

"" Sulccn olhcr ccgialcra for cily parishes CDinincncc m I 538, and four in 

1539. — SccPapcronSi.Jamc&Garhckhiihc.byW.D.Coopcr,F.S.A.(Londoii 
and Middlesex Arch. Soc. Tran^.^ vol. ill, p. 39?, nolc(. 
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its own strengrh* Cromwell resumed a projecl never allogether 
iibandoned, iind caused Ihe injuncrion lo be issued^ iin aclion for |4ii4i 
which poslerily must ever be deeply grateful. Grcn ncieaEr of 

On the other hand^ Ihe sudden closing of these inslitutioits 



LoidDr pool, rop- 

caused Ihe streets lo be thronged with Ihe sick and poor, and pies^iai at leli- 
the small parish churches lo be so crowded wilh ihose who hiid ^'"" '*"''''' 
been accustomed to frequent the larger and more commodious 
churches of Ihe friars that there was scarce room left for the 
parishioners themselves. The city authorities saw iit once that 
something woiiid have lo be done if they wished lo keep their 
streets clear of beggars and of inviilids, and not invite the spread 
of sickness by allowing infected persons lo wiinder at large. As 
£i means of affording temporary relief, collections for Ihe poor 
were made every Sunday iit Paul's Cross, iifler the sermon, and 
the proceeds were distributed weekly among Ihe most neces- 
sitous,'"'"' but more comprehensive steps were required to be 

taken. Sii Rirkird Grc- 

Sir Richard Gresham,'"'^ who wiismayor at the time(1537-8), ii^^ ^^^^ ,|^| ^^^ 

took upon himself to address a letter'" lo Ihe king setting forth ve>aii£r id ilir cny 

thiit there were three hospitiils in Ihe city, viz., St. Mary's Spilal, 

St. Biirtholomew's and St. Thomas's, besides the New Abbey 

on Tower Hill — inslilulions primarily founded "onely for the 

releffe, comforte and helpyng of pore and impotent people not 1405 

beyng able to heipe iheymselffes; and not to the mayntenannce 

of Chanons, Preests, and Monks to lyve in pleasure, nothyng 



(ilcrrliin Iiohpilils 



'^■^ Wriorhcslcy's Chron. {Camd. Soc. N.S., No. 1 1 ). 1, 77, 7S. 
■ Descended from a Norfolk family. Afiprcnliccd lo John Middlclori, mercer, 
of London, and admillcd lo ihc freedom of ihe Mercers' Comfuny in 1507. Al- 
derman of Wa[brH3ot: iind Cheap Wards succe'vsivc!^. Shenff 1531-2. Mamol 
(I f Audrey, daughler of Wilham Lynae, of Soulhwick, co. Nonhamplon, (2) 
Isabella Taverson, nee Worplall. Was ihe falher of Sir Thomas Gresham, ihc 
founder of ihe Royal Exchange and of ihc college which bears his name. — Ob., 
2i Feb.. 1549. Buried in ihc church of Si. Laurence Jewry. 
'-'^ Coll. MS.,Cleop. E., iv,fo. 222.— F^nlcd in Burgon's "Life of Gresham,' 
1,26-29. 
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TwD pelllLon'v fcum 

ihc C[l>', Mar., 

1519 

The Cily offer;, 

lo purchase ccrlalu 

di^'vDli'nl hu[l^cs, 1 

Aug., 15411 



14041 



T}ieCil> III diEEic jl- 
Uc5 Willi kiii| ird 
pirliimcni, 154 1- 
1542. 



regardyng [he miserable people liyng in every sirete, offendyng 
every cleiie person pa^syng by the way wilh iheyre fyllhy and 
nasry savours" — and asking that the mayor and aldermen of the 
city for the time beingmight have the order and disposition of the 
hospitals mentioned, and of all the lands, tenements and revenues 
appertaining to the same, [f his grace would bin grant this request 
the mayor promised that a great number of Ihe indigent sick 
would be relieved, whilst "slurdy beggars" not willing to work 
would be punished. 

In March, I 539» the City presented Iwo petilions to Ihe king, 
one desiring that Ihe lale dissolved houses might be made over lo 
them, logether wilh their rents and revenues* in order Ihat relief 
might be provided for the ^ick and needy, and the other asking 
that Henry would be pleased to convey lo them Ihe churches 
of the lale four orders of friars, together with Iheir lands and 
tenemenis, so Ihat the mayor and cilizens iiiighl take order for 
the due performance of divine service therein lo ihe glory of 
God and the honour of Ihe king.'"" These petitions having been 
either refused or ignored, Ihe Court of Common Council, on the 
]sl August, 1540, authorised the mayor and aldermen to make 
diligent suit to the king for Ihe purchase of the houses, churches, 
and cloisters of the dissolved friars, and lo make an offer of 
1,000 marks for them "yf Iheican be gollen no belter chepe."'-'^ 
Henry upbraided Ihe Cily for being "pynche pence" or stingy in 
Iheir offer, " but as no better offer was made ihe matter was 
allowed to stand over, and nothing was done for four years. 

Henry meanwhile took the opportunity afforded him by a full 
treasury, which rendered him independent of the favour of the 
citizens, of robbing them of Iheir right of measuring iinen-clolh 
and other commodities, and conferring the same by letters patent 
on John Godsalve, one of Ihe clerks of Ihe signet. The City's 



JouLUiil 14. fo. 129, LcncrBookP.fo. I7S. 
JoLfrniil 14. fo. 216b; Lciicr Book P,fo. 220b. 
Rcpcnoij I0,fo.200. 
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righl was inconteslable, and had been admilted by Ihe king's 
chancellor, as well as by ihe Chancellor of the Courl of Fruits 
and Tenlhs (ii courl recently established), and the mayor and 
aldermen represented Ihe fads of Ihe case to the king himself by 
lelter, dated the 21st July, I 541 .'^^° Another "vai iance" occurred 
about this lime belween Ihe City and the Crown touching the 
office and duties of the City's waterbailiff.'""' 

Again, in the spring of 1542, an incident occurred which 
caused the relations between parliament and the City to be some- 
what strained. The sheriffs of that year — Rowland Hill,'""" au 
ancestor of Ihe fonnder of Ihe Penny Post, and Henry Suck- 
ley — had thought fit to obstruct ihe sergeant-al-mace in the 
execution of his duly, whilst attempting to remove a prisoner, 
who was a member of parliament, from one of the compters. The |4(i7| 
arrest of a member of parliament has always been a hazardous 
operation, and Ihe sheriffs after a time thought belter of it and 
gave up their prisoner. The Speaker, nevertheless, summoned 
them to appear at the Bar of Ihe Honse and finally committed 
thera to the Tower. They were released after two or three days, 
however, at the humble suit of Ihe mayor. '""^ PrccauiiDH', iinn', 

In the following year (I 543) Ihe plague returned, and extra- 
precautions had to be taken against Ihe spread of the disease, 
now that Ihe houses of the friars were no longer open to receive 
patients and to alleviate distress. Besides the usual order that 
infected houses should be marked with across, the mayor caused 
proclamation to be made that persons of independent means 



llir '[imd aF pcili- 
icrcf. 1543. 



""Journal U,fo.269. 
'"' Wriorhcilcy, I, 129. 



■ ■ Son of Thomas Hill, of Hodnci, co. Sulop. He dctolcd large siims of 
money Id building caiiscnays and bridges, imd creeled a grammar :f hooJ al 
Drjylon-in-Hale^, olherwise Markel Draylon, m his ualivc counly, which he 
cndo\ved by will^daled 6 April, 1551 {Cal. of Wills, Coun of Hj si., London, 
paitii, p. 651). See also Holinshcd, iii, ID2L. 

■ Holiashcd, Jii, S24, Wriolheslev, i. 135. According lo Ihe Grey Friars 
Chrou. (p. 45], II \tas lEic serge ani-al -aims himself whom ihe sheriffs de Lamed. 
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should undergo quoranline for one month afler recovery from 
sickness, whilst others whom necessily compelled to walk iibroad 
for their livelihood were lo carry in Iheir hands white rods, two 
feet in length, for Ihe 5pace of forty days after convalescence. 
Striiw and rushes in an infected house were to be removed to ihe 
fields before they were burn), and infecled clolhing was to be 
carried away to be aired and not to be hung out of window. The 
hard-heartedness engendered by Ihese visilalions is evidenced by 
the necessily of the mayor having lo enjoin Ihat thenceforlh no 
householder wilhin Ihe cily or liberlies should pul any person 
siricken with the plague out of his house into the street* without 

[4oa] making provision for his being kepi in some olher house. All dogs 

other than hounds, spaniels or masliffs kept for ihe purpose of 
giiaiding Ihe house were forthwith to be removed oul of the city 
or killed, whilst watch -dogs were to be confined to Ihe house.'""'' 
In Oclober the mayor was ordered to resume Ihe weekly bills 
of morlality* which of lale had been neglected, in order ihat ihe 
king might be kept informed as to the increase or decrease of the 
sickness.'""^ The Michaelmas Law Sitlings had to be postponed 

PcrpiraiiDD Eor rr- uulll Ihe 13th November, and were removed to St. Albans.'"" 

DCM il (iF A ar Milh 

Frarcc 1544 Whilst Ihe city was being wasted by disease Ihe king was 

preparing for war wilh France.'""' A joint expedilion by Henry 
and Charles was lo be undertaken in the following year (1544). 
A commission was issued early in the year for raising money 
in the city, and the lord chancellor himself, accompanied by 
officers of State, came inio Ihe cily to read it. Finding Ihat the 
lord mayor's name appeared third on the commission instead of 
being placed al lis head, Ihe chancellor ordered the mistake lo 
be at once reclified by the town clerk and a new commission 



'™ Proclamjiiondaicd I 3 Aug., 1543.— Joiiina] ]5.fo. 43b. 

^"^ JoLirnal l5,fo. 55, Lcllcr Book 0> fo 93. 

"-^ Lclicr Book Q, fo. 92bi Grey Friars Chron., p. 45. 

■ Wril lo mayor and sheriffs for proclamalion of war. dal. 2 Aug., 

1543.— Journal 15,fo.46b. 
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to be drawn up, 'Ahihl Ihe rest of Ihe lords agreed Ihat at their 

several sessions on ihe business of this subsidy ihe lord mayor 

should occupy the seat of honour.'^"' By Ihe end of April the 

chancellor (Audleyj had died. His successor. Lord Wriothesley, 

had not long been appointed before the Courl of Aldermen sent 

a depulalion lo desire his lordship's favour and friendship in |4(i9| 

the city's affairs, and agreed lo make hini a present of a couple 

of silver-gih pols to the value of £20 or Ihereabouls.'""^ On the 

24th May the Common Council agreed to provide a contingeiil 

of 500 or 600 men at the discretion of Ihe mayor and aldermen, 

the men being raised from Ihe livery companies.'"^" Tbc rc- 

, .1. ■ -li- I r , csliHislirperilDf 

Just as the king was aboiil to sel sail for the continent, he ^, Birniolomc^'i 
issued letlers pateiil (23 June, I 544) re-eslablishing ihe hospilal iiD^piul. i] jjtc 
of St. Bartholomew on anew foimd alien, with ihe avowed object 
of providing "comfort to prisoners, shelter to the poor, visitation 
to the sick, food to the hungry, drink to the Ihirsty, clothes to the 
naked, and sepulture to the dead."'"" Tbr nrrpiLgn in 

Henry crossed over to France, leaving the new queen, Cather- 
ine Parr, widow of Lord Latimer, whom he had recently married, 
regent of the realm. After a long siege, lasting from July until 
September, he succeeded in taking Boulogne. On Thursday, the 
25th September, an order was received by Ihe Court of Aldermen 
from the lord chancellor, on behalf of the queen regent, to get 
in readiness another contingent of 500 men well harnessed and 
weaponed, 100 of whom were to be archers and the rest billmen. 
The last mentioned were lo be provided with "blak bylles or 
morys pykes." The whole force was to be ready for shipment to 
Boulogne by the following Saturday. No time was to be lost. The 
wardens of the city companies were immediately summoned, and 
each company was ordered to provide the same number of men |4La 



Friiccaf 1544. 



^^'^Rcpcnory ll,fo. 32b. 



'-'' Rcpcnory ll,fo.65b. 

'-'^Journal 15, fo. 95, Rcpciloij 1 1, fo. 74. Lciicr Book Q. fo. 109. 
■ "Mcmoiandj ... rclaliug Jo Jhc Ro^ul Hospilali," 1S63, pp. 4-7. 
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as on Ihe lasl occasion. Eiich soldier was to be provided wilh 
a coat of grey frieze, wilh half sleeves, and a piiir of new bools 
or else "sterte upps." The Coqsoration for ils pari appointed five 
captains, lo each of whom was given the sum of £10 towards 
his apparel and charges, whiki £5 was allowed lo each petly 
captain. These sums were paid out of Ihe "goodi" of the mayor 
and commonally.'^^" 

Scarcely had the city recovered from this drain upon its pop- 
ulalion before it was again called upon lo fill up Ihe ranks of 
the army in France. On Saturday, the 25lh October, Ihe Court 
of Aldermen was ordered to raise another force of 300 men by 
the following Monday. It was no easy matter lo comply wilh 
so sudden a demand. The cily companies were called upon 
to conlribute as before, any deficiency in the number of men 
raised by ihem being made up by men raised by Ihe mayor and 
aldermen themselves in a somewhat novel fashion. The Court 
of Aldermen had agreed thai each of their number should on the 
Salurday night make the round of his ward and select "fifty, forly, 
twenly, or ten" tall and comely men, who should be warned in 
the king's name to appear the nexl morning before seven o'clock 
at Ihe Guildhall. On Sunday morning the mayor and aldermen 
came to the Guildhall, and look ihe names of those whom they 
had selecled over night. Two hundred men were eventually set 
aparl lo make up the deficiency of those lo be provided by ihe 
companies. By six o'clock in Ihe evening the whoie contingeni of 
500 men was thus raised, and at nine o'clock on Monday morning 
I4II1 they mustered al Leadenhall, whence they were conducled by 

the sheriffs and city chamberlain lo the Tower Hill and handed 
over to Sir Thomas Arundel, whocomplimenled ihe civic aulhor- 
ilies on Ihe appearance of the men, and promised lo commend 
their diligence lo Ihe king. '"■'■' This same Monday morning (27 
Oct.) Ihe mayor received mslructions lo see thai such carpenlers 



'^-RcpcMoij ll,fo. IO&;Lciicr BookQ.fo. I l&b. 
"" Rcpcnoij, ll,fo. llSbiLciicr BookQ.fo. 120b. 
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iind olher ailificeis as had been "pre^led" for Ihe king's service 
iit Boulogne by Ihe king's m as ler -carp enter kept Iheir day and 
presented themselves at the time and place appointed on pain of 
death. '"^ Search was ordered to be made in Ihe following month 

for marhiers lurking in the city, and if any were discovered they 

were to be forthwith despatched to the ships awaiting them.'"''^ cny giFi lo ike tzing 

n . . . ■ ■ r , , , ■ I on liih jcliijn frDDi 

By this time the king had ceased lo lake a personal part nr 
the campaign and had returned home, Ihe mayor and aldermen 
giving him a hearty welcome, and making him a suitable present 
in token of iheir joy for his return and his success in effecting Ihe 
surrender of Boulogne.'" oppaBiiicn id j 

At the opening of the next year (1545) Henry demanded an- ^ ,^^^ 
other benevolence after the rale of two shillings in the pound. The 
lord chancellor and others of the king's councii sal at Baynard's 
Castle to collect the benevolence of ihe city, "callinge all the 
citizens of the same before them, begin in ge first with the mayor 
and aldermen."'"^' Richard Rede, alderman of the ward of Far- 
ringdon Without, resisted this demand as unconstitutional, and |4L2| 
was promptly despatched lo the king in Scotland, where he was 
shortly afterwards made a prisoner of war. Another alderman. 
Sir William Roche, of Bassishaw ward, was unfortunate enough 
to offend the council and was committed lo Ihe Fleet J"'^ wiilurp Lmon, 

On the Sth February William Laxlon, the mayor, was pre- 
sented to the king at Westminster, when Henry look occasion to 
thank him and his brother aldermen for the benevolence they had 
given him. He informed ihem of the success thai had recently 
attended the English forces under the Earl of Hertford and the 
lord admiral. Sir John Dudley, whom he had left as deputy of 
Boulogne, and dismissed them lo their homes after conferring 



Feb , 154^. 



'^^^ Journal 15, fo. 123i Lcllcr Book Q, fo. IN. 

'-'^Journal 15, fo. 124^ Lcllcr Book Q, fo. 122. 

'-'* LcUccBookQ,fo. 120b. 

'"' Wriolhc^cy. 1. 151. I53i Grey FriarsChrou., p. 48. 

'"'Holinihcd,iii, 346. 
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A cjIL for voLun- upon ihe iTiayoi" Ihe honoui" of kn ighlhood. '"^' 

. , ,^.^ In the followinE April volunteers were called for, and those 

w»r April 1545 f^ ' ' 

in the city willing to follow the fortunes of war as "adventurers" 
were asked lo repair to the sign of the "Gunne," al Billingsgate, 

where they would receive directions from John of Caleys, caplain 
of all such adventurers, for iheir passage lo France.'"''" The ses- 
sions of the law courts were adjourned in order to give lawyers 
and suitors an opporlunily of showing their palriolism by taking 
up arnis. " The cily companies furnished 100 men appareled 

14131 "wilh whyte cotes of penystone whyles'"""" or kai'sies," with a 

red cross of St. George before and behind, each being provided 

Tiic its\ EDbEid^ ID wilh a while cap to wear under his "sallelt or scull. "'"''^ 

'^" There y el remained a portion of the lasl subsidy lobe collected, 

for which purpose the lord chancellor once more paid a visit lo 
the city (12 June) and sal in the Guildhall. Every alderman was 
sirailly charged lo call before him every person in his ward who 
was worlh £40 and upwards. The king's affairs were pressing, 

A Eorcc oE 2.DDD and th Is last paymeni must be immediately forlhc om in g. '"''■' 
^ ^ ^ , A week laler (19 June) letters from the kins were read lo 

154^. the Courl of Aldermen touching the levying of more forces and 

firing of beacons — a French squadron had appeared off Ihe soulh 
coasl. It was resolved to adjourn consideration of the message 
until the following Monday, when the lord chancellor and other 
lords of Ihe council would again be coming inio the cily for Ihe 
subsidy, and their advice could be asked. The outcome of Ihese 
letlers was Ihat the City had to raise a force of 2,000 able men. 



'^' Wrioihcslcy,], 151, 152. 



"^" JournaJ l5,fo. 239bi LcHcr Book Q,fo. 167b. 

"■" JoLirual l5.fo. 240.;LcllcrBookQ,fo. I6S; Wriolhc^lcy, i. 154. 

"A coarse frieze was so ciillcd from j ^niiill lo\vri in ihc Wcsl Riding of 
YorkshLrc. An Act of 5 and & Ed\vard VI {\55\-2f provided ihal all "clolhca 
commorily called Pcnnyslones or Foreil Whiles ... shall conlcync in length 
bejnge wcu bclwixl Lstclve and ihirlene yardcs." 

"^' RepcMoij II, fo. 193b; Lciicr Book 0> fo. 133; Wriolhcsley, i, 154. 

"■" Wrioihcslcy,;, 155. 
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To do this an assessmeni of a fifteenth wii? ordered to be levied 

on the waids, but in the meanlime the money so lo be raised was 

to be advanced by the aldermen. '"^^ Nol only were the aldermen 

on this, as on other occasions, mulcted in their pockel, but Ihey 

were also called upon lo personally share with the lord mayor 

himself and ihe sheriffs in the extra watch which in the "besye 

tyme of the wanes" was ordered to be kept in the city.'"'' In the |4L4| 

meantime a man was despatched by the Courl of Aldermen lo St. 

James' Fair to buy five wey of cheese for Ihe cily's soldiers who 

were already at Guildford. The cheese was to be sent by water 

as far as Kingston, whence il would be conveyed by "the good 

induslrye and help of Master Judde, alderman," to ils destination. 

The bakers of Stralford contracted to send iwo carl-loads of 

bread. It was further agreed on the same day that Christopher 

Fowlke should forthwith go to Guildford, and further if need be, 

"to guyde the seyd vytayle and lo utier the same to the soiildyers 

by Ihassislence of the sworde berer and the nnder chamberleyn. 

And lo recyve money for the same."'^'" A flag and a drum were 

likewise to be despatched forthwith. The citizen soldiers were 

required to assist in driving out Ihe French, who had effecled a 

landing in Ihe Isle of Wighl; but before they arrived ihe enemy 

had disappeared.'"''* BoulDgre iiueai- 

enrd. 

The French king now prepared lo lay siege to Boulogne, and 
the citizens were again called upon to furnish soldiers. One 
thousand men were required, and this number was only raised by 
enlisting men who had failed lo pass previous musters. However, 
there was no time to pick and choose.'"'" aci far cDDii^cai- 

By this time Henry's resources were fast giving out. A parlia- 1545 



'^^ Rcpcrlory I l.fo^. 203.212b. 



30 July. — Rcpcnoij M. fo. 2 15b. The Midsummer walch had uoi been 
kcpl ihis year. — Wnolhcslcy, i, 156. 
'-" Rcpenory ll,fo.2l3. 

*-" Wnolhcslcy.!. 5S. 
*-*" Repertory II, fo. 216b. 
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men! was summoned to meet in November, and again resort was 

had to confiscation for tlie purpose of supplying ihe king wilh 

money. An Act was passed which placed 2,000 chantries and 

|4i5] chapels and over 100 hospitals at Henry's disposaL'"^° 

PcB^c *iih Fringe ^|| pgr^j^s were, however, tired of Ihe war, and in the foUow- 

iunc 1546 '"£ June (1546j a peace was concluded. Henry was allowed lo 

retain Boulogne as securily for a debt, and Ihe French admiral 

soon afterwards paid a visit lo Ihe city, where he was hearlily 

UQLiDiiTiLjy Df welcomed and hospitably entertained.'"^' 

" Freed from iheenibarrassment of foreign wars, Henry now had 

Rccaniaiion di iiir leisure to tum his attention to home affairs, and more particularly 
rcciDiDf SI. Hiry to the eslablishmcnt of that unifoHTiily whlch he so much desired, 

A Id erra a ry 

and which he endeavoured lo bring about by getling rid of all 
those who differed in opinion from himself. Those who openly 
declared their disbelief in any one of Ihe "Six Arlicles," and more 
particularly in the first arlicle, which eslablished ihe doclrine of 
the real presence, ran the risk of death by Ihe gallows, the block 
or the slake. A city rector, Dr. Crome, of Ihe church of St. Mary 
Aldermary, gol inio disgrace for speaking lighlly of the benefits 
to be derived from privale masses, and, although his argument 
tended lo minimise the effecl of the recent confiscation of so 
many chanlries, he was called upon lo moke a public recanlalion 

Trill ardcicculiDr at Paul's CrOSS.'"^" 

Others were not so compliant. Among these was Anne Ascue 
or Ascough, a daughter of Sir William Ascough, of Kelsey, in 
Lincolnshire, and sometimes known as Anne Kyme, from the 
name of her husband, wilh whom she had ceased to live. In June, 
] 545, she and some others, among whom was another woman, 
|4ifii Joan, wife of John Saiilerie, of London, had been arraigned at 

the Guildhall "for speaking against the sacrament of Ihe altar"; 



'™SlaL37,Hcnry Vin,c. 4. 



"^' Rcpcitoiy II, fo. 299b, LcUcc Book Q, fo. 181; Journal 15. fo. 270^ 

WriolhcJcy, 1.165. 

"^' HoJinfihcd, in, 856^ Grey FriariChrou, p. 50. 
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but* no evidence being adduced against her, she wiis on thai 
occasion acquilted and discharged. '"^^ Scarcely a year elapsed 
before she was again in cuslody. On the 18th June* 1546, she 
was tried at the Guildhall and condemned to be bnrned alive as 
a heretic at Smilhfield, where the city chamberlain had orders 
to erect a "substantial stage/' whence the king's council and the 
civic authorities might witness the scene. '"^"' improved *iicr 

Eupply (il l}ie ciC 

The insanitary condition of the city, occasioned for the most [545-1^46 
part by an insufficient snpply of water, was not improved by the 
influx of disbanded and invalided soldiers, followed by a swarni 
of vagabonds and idlers, which took place at the conclusion of 
peace with France. To the soldiers licences were granted to solicit 
alms for longer or shorter periods, whilst the vagabonds were 
ordered to quit the city.'"^^ The water question had been taken in 
hand by the Common Council towards the close of the preceding 
year (1 545), when Sir Martin Bowes entered upon his mayoralty, 
and a tax of two fifteenths was imposed upon the inhabitants of 
the city for the purpose of conveying fresh water from certain 
"lively sprynges" recently discovered at Hackney.'" Bowes 
himself was very energetic in the matter, and before he went out 
of office he had the satisfaction of seeing a plentiful supply of 
water brought into the heait of the city from the suburban manor 
of FinsburyJ^^^ |4ni 



Henry's reign was now fast drawing to a close. In April, I 546, 



Sl. BiclliDlDiiie*^ 

nDE[iii3i, £[ 
he had bestowed an endowment of 500 maiks a yeai" on the city .eurd id ilir cm 

poor-honses on condition the citizens themselves found a similar 

sum.'"^* In January, 1 547 — a few days only before he died — he 

showed still further care for the city poor by vesting in the Cor- 



[3 Jin , 1547. 



'"^Hohri^hcdjli, 847. 

'-^^ Lcircr BookQ,fo. ISI. 

'-^^ Rcpcrlory ll.fo. 247. 

'-^^ Journal l5.fo.213b. 

'-^' Wriorhcdcy. 1. 162. 175. 

'"'Journal i5Jos.2A5,I99b,seq. 
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poralion, no! only SL Bartholomew'? Hospital, Ihenceforlh lo be 
known ii^ Ihe Hou^e of The Poor in West Sniilh field, bill also Ihe 
house and church of the dissolved monastery of the Grey Friars 
A cDnimiuM ap- and the house and hospital of Bethlehem. '^^^ 

pBicibicjcccniivac Corporation lo^t no time in getting then" newJv acquired 

quired propcrij, ft propeily inio working order. On the 6th May the late king's 
*^" conveyance was read before the Court of AWennen^ and there- 

upon a committee, of which Sir Martin Bowes was a prominent 
member, was deputed lo niake an abstract of Ihe yearly revenues 
and charges of Ihe house of ihe Grey Friars and hospital of liltle 
Saint Bartholomew, and to report thereon to the court with as 
much speed as possible.'" Froni a purely monelary point of 
view the Cily had made a bad bargain, and had saddled itself 
with an annual expend ilu re out of ihe Corporation revenues lo an 

Thekirg-sdcaiii.JK extent little thought of at the time.' 

On the 28th January, 1547, Henry died "at hys most pryncely 

I4III howse at Westminster, comenlv called Yorkeplace or Whyte- 

hall" — Ihe palace which Cardinal Woisey built for himself, and 
which Henry approprialed, extending its grounds and preserves 
in cynical contempt of public convenience and utter disregard 
of the chartered rights of the citizens of London.'" There his 
corpse remained until the 14th February, when it was removed 
at S o'clock in the morning to Sion House* near Richmond, and 

Ed^ird VI pro- thencc conveyed to Windsor on the following day. 

claimed tiriEinllir . , , ., -ii i 

,, , ,^.^ In the meantnne the mayor, Henry Huberthorne, or 

nly. 3 1 Jin . 154T. J ^ J i 



"*^ "Mcmorarida ... Ro^al Hospilais," pp. 20-45. 

"^" Rcpcnoij II, fo. 349b. 

" In Scpl.. 1547, Ihe cilizcns ViCtc called upon lo conliibulc half a fiflccnih 

for ihc mamlcnancc of (he poor of Si. Bartholomew's. — Journal I 5, fo. 325b. 

In Dec, I54S, an annual sum of 5(J0 marks oul of ihe profii'vof Black well, and 

in 1557 the whole of ihe same profus were sel aside for ihc poor. — Journal 15, 

foB. 398, Jffl.;Refieriory I 3^ pi. ii.fo. 512. 

"Royal proclamalion. 7 July, 1545. forbidding all pur^iiil of game in 

Weslminsler, Klinglori, Highgale, Hornsey and elsewhere in ihe subjibs of 

London. — Journal 15, fo. 240b. 
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Hoberthorne,' had been sent for (31 Jan.) to arlend the 
king's council al Wesrminsrer* where he received orders lo relurn 
to the city and cause himself and his brother aldermen to be 
iirrayed in their scarlel robes, in order to accompiiny the heralds 
whilsl Ihey proclaimed the new king in various pans of the city. 
This being done, Ihe mayor look steps for securing Ihe peace 
of Ihe city, and the citizens voted Edward a benevofence of a 
fifteenth and ahalfJ^^* 

Edward on his part presented Ihe mayor and aldermen with 
104 gowns of black livery, according to the precedent followed al 
the decease of Henry VII. These gowns were distribuled among |4i9| 
the mayor and aldermen, the high officers and certain clerks in 
the service of the Corporation. Ten aldermen accompanied the 
remains of the late king on their way to Windsor, riding forth 
in black coals with Ihe resi of ihe mourners, the harness and 
bridles of their horses being covered with black clolh. Two of Ihe 
aldermen. Sir William Laxton and Sir Marlin Bowes, had each 
four servants in their suite, whilst the rest of Ihe aldermen had 
three, all in black coats. '^^^ 



Son of Chrislophcr Hubcrthorric, of Waddinglon, co. Lane, Aldciman of 
Fairingdon Wilhin. His manaion [idjoincd ihc Lcsdcnhall. Ob.^ Ocl., 1556. 
Buried in ihc church of Si. Pclcr, Cornhill. — Machyn. I 15, 352. Il was 
lh Hubcrthornr's niiiyorjlry ihal ihc cualomjcy banqucl lo ihc aldermen, ihc 
"officers Icrricd " arid ihc commoacrsof ihccily. on Monday uc^l aflcrJhcFcasl 
of Epiphaay, known as "Plow Monday," was diaconlmucd. — Lcllcr Book Q, 
fo. I9lb. Il was aftcrwaida rcnc\tcd and conlinuca lo this day in ihc form 
of a dinner given by ihc nc\v mayor lo Ihc officers of his household and 
clerks engaged in various deparunenls of ihe service of ihe CorporalLon. An 
allcmpi was al ihc same lime made lo pul down ihe lord mayor'^ banqucl 
also.— Wnolhcslcy, i, 17&. 

'"^Journal 15. fos. 303b, 305bi Lcllcr Book Q, os. 192b, 194; Wrioihcslcy. i, 
17S. 
'-^^ Journal 15, fo. 304, Lcllcr Book Q, fo. 195^ Repertory ll,fo. 335b. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



"The lord mayor of London, Hcuij Hobjllhornc, was calicd fourlh^ who 
kneeling before ihc king, his maje&lie looke ihc sworde of ihe Lord Proleclor 

and m[ide hLm kuighl, which was ihe firw ihal eaver he mude." — Wnolhealcy's 
Chrou. (Canid.Soc.N.S.,No. M.)-iJSI. 

■ ' This mace is slill in po&aes&iori of ihe Corporalion. Il is only broiighl oul for 
useoa such occasions as acoroiialion, when il is earned by ihe lord mayor ason 
ihc occasion naualcd above, jnd al ihe annual elcciion of ihc chief magjslrale 
of Ihe cily, when il is formalfy haaded by ihc ChambeilaJn lo ihe lord mayor 
cicri. The mace consisis of a iapcrmg shafi of rock cryslal mounted m gold. 



1 crri^ii 



Provision had been made for Ihe succession lo Ihe crown on 
Henry's death by an Act of Parliament passed in 1544» and the 
princesses Mary and ElizLibelh were thereby re-instated in their 
righl^ of inheritance us if no question of their legitimacy had 
ever been raised. As Edward, who was next in succession to the 
crown, was but a boy, Henry had taken pains to select a council of 
regency in which no one party should predominate. This council 
was soon set aside, and Hertford, the king's uncle, got himself 
appointed Protector of the realm and took the title of Duke of 
Somerset. At the time of his father's death Edward was residing 
at Hertford Castle. He was soon afterwards carried thence by 
his uncle to London and lodged in the Tower, where the mayor, 
Henry Hoberthorne, went to pay hi^ respects and received the 
honour of knighthood J" 

On the 19th the young king passed through the city to West- 
minster, Ihe mayor riding before him bareheaded with the mace 
of crystal'" in his hand. The streets were lined with members |42i 



Bdi jfj V I niT 
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of ihe livery companies. The conduits, Ihe standard and cross in 
Chepe, Ihe Ludgate and ihe Temple Bar had been freshly pain led 
and trimmed with goodly hangings of Arras and cloth of gold 
for the occasion. At Ihree of ihe conduils, namely, the conduit 
in Cornhill, the great conduil in Chepe, and Ihe conduil in Fleet 
Street, wine was made by artificial means lo flow as if from the 
"festrons" of the conduits themselves. At the little conduil in 
Chepe were slationed the aldermen of Ihe city, in Iheir scarlet 
gowns, and Ihe Recorder, who, in the name of the whole cily, 
presenled his majesty wilh l,000mai"ks in "hole new sufferaynes" 
of gold in a purse of puiple cloth of gold, which his majesty 
deigned to accepi with his own hand. The next day Edward was 
crowned. The lord mayor, according lo cuslom, attended wilh 
his crystal mace as the king passed from his palace to church, 
and thence, after mass, lo Westminster Hall, and received for his 
services the customary gold cup, which on this occasion weighed 
twenly ounces, wilh its cover and a "leyer" (or laverj silver-gilt 

Oppcullkon m Ihe Weighing six OLLELCeS. 
cHy lo Ihe ivi^ri- 

mcni of Ihe mis.', ^"^ work of rcformalion was now about to be taken seriously 

I547-I54SI. in hand. Somelhing, it is true, had been done in this direction 

under Henry, but in dUettante fashion. The ceremony connecled 
with Ihe boy-bishop, which even Colet had thought worthy to be 

[4271 perpetuated in his school,'" had been abolished by order of the 

mayor in I 538.'"^'^ The ruthless destruction of Ihe shrine of St. 



wilh a cororiclcd hcjd also of gold, adorned wilh pcails and laigc jewels, lis 

jgc bs uuccrlahn. 'A^'hilM some hazard ihc conjcclurc ihal il may be of SatLou 
origin, ihcrc arc olhcrs who arc of ofiLuion ihal ihc head of il al least cjuuol be 
earlier ihjn ihe 15lhecnlury. 

"" Journal 15.ro. 305, Leiler Book Q. fos. I95b-I9&; Reperlory ll.fo. 334b. 
"AIL ihc^e children shall ever^ Chyldermasse day come lo Paulis Chjrch 
and here ihc chyldc bisshoppis urinon, and afler be al ihe h^e mjsse. Jiid 
eche of ihcm offer a 1 ' lo ihe ehilde bii^hop and wilh ihcrae ihe maimers 
and surveyors of ihe scolc." — Slalules of Si. Paul's SchDoJ,prinlcd in Luplon's 
"Life of Dean Colel." p. 27Sb. 
'-'" LeiicrBookP,lo. 172b. 
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Thomas ar Canlerbury, and The erasure of his name from service- 
books, had been followed in Ihecily by an order (1 539) for a new 
common seal on which Ihe arms of tlie cily were subslituted for 
the original effigy of The sainlJ"'" Henry himself only coquetted 
with Proleslanlism; his chief objecl, if noi ihe only one, was to 
get rid of the papal supremacy; but among the bourgeois class of 
the city there was an earnest desire to see an improvement made 
in Ihe doctrine and discipline of the Church J "^" 

Whilst Ihe statute of Ihe Six Articles was still unrepealed, the 
sacrameni of the mass frequently provoked open hostility in the 
cily. Thus, in August, 1538, Roberl Reynold, a stationer, was 
declared upon the oath of five independent witnesses to have 
been heard to say "that the masse was nawght, and the memento 
was Bawdrye, and after the consecracioun of the masse yl was 
idolatrye." He was furlher charged with having said that il were 
better for him to confess and be houseled by a lemporal rather 
than a spiritual man.'"^' Again, in February, I 543, Hugh Elon, a 
hosier of London, was convicted of disguising hiniself "in fonde 
fassyon," aiid of irreverently walking up and down in SI. Bride's 
Church before the sacrament, dislurbing the priests al mass and 
creating a lumull. By way of punishmeni for his offence he was 
set in Ihe cage in Fleet Sireel, "disguised" as he was, with a |42]| 
paper on his head setting forth his offence. He there remained 
nntil four o'clock in the afternoon, when he was renioved to the 
compler and condemned to slay there a prisoner until he found 
sureties for good behaviour.'"''' 

After the repeal of the statute by Edward's first parliament, 

the opposition to the "sacrament of Ihe allar," as Ihe mass was 



'^"Journal 14, fo. 15Bb. Lciicr Book P, fo. 197. 

■ ■ Sec Brcwcr\ Lnliod. lo Cal. LcLlcrs and Papers For. and Dom., ■vol. iv, pp. 

dell -del 111. 

'-" LcircrBookP.fo. 153. 

'-'^LciicrBookQ,fo. 102. 
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called, became greiiter than everJ"^^ A boy was ordered to be 
whipr naked in the church of SI. Mary Woolnoth for ihrowing 
his cap at the host at the time of elevation.'" In February, 1548, 
information was given to the Court of Aldermen of preachers 
having used "certain words" louching the mass in the churches of 
St. Dunstan in ihe east and St. Martin Orgar.'-'' On the 5lh May, 
I54S, the mayor and aldermen resolved to appear Ihe next day 
before the Lord Protector Somersel and Ihe council, and explain 
the nalure of Ihe misdemeanours of certain preachers, concerning 
which the mayor had already had some communication with Ihe 
Archbishop of Canlerbury.'"^ 

In the following monlh (5 June) the Court of Aldermen inves- 
[4241 tigaled a charge made against a city curate that, aboul a monlh 

before, afler recilmg Ihe common prayers at Ihe choir door at 
high niasSf he had prayed among other things thai Almighty God 
might send the king's council grace and bring Ihem out of ihe 
erroneous opinions thai Ihey were then in. The informer went 
on to say that Sir Clemen! Smith and the Recorder, who were 
present, laughed at the prayer. But inasmuch as the informer 
had not been present himself, and Ihat what he had laid before 
the court was mere hearsay evidence, little attention was paid lo 



'■'^ "Also ihis ^amc \yntc |Nov.. 1547] was mochc ipckying agaync [he sacra- 
jiicnl of ihc julcr, ihal some cullyd il Jackc of ihc bo\c, wilh divccs olhcr 
shamcfjllc names... And al ihislymc [Easier, 1543J was more prcchyngagaync 
ihc ma^sc." — Grey FnaisChrou., p. 55. 

""' L die r Book Q, fo. 250b. 

"" Rcrehoij ll,fo.423. 



"Aflcr ihc rcd^ug of ihc prcposycioun made ycslcrday in ihc Slcrrc Cham- 
ber by ihc lordc chauncclcr and y dcclaraciojn made by my lordc maycr of 

iuche comumcacioun as his lordshyp had w ihe Bysshop of Cajrilerburyc 
concern vng ihe dcmciino of cerlcin prcchers and olhcrdysobcdyenl persones 

yl was ordered and agreed ihal m^ lorde mayer and all my niai'vleLslhaldcrmen 
■vhall ihis aflernoae all ij of y clok repayre lo m^ lordc proleclors grace and 
■he hole counseill and declare unio ihcim ihe scid mysdemcanor and ihal Ihei 
shall mele all Sami Marlyns m ihe Vynlrey all oae of ihe clok." — Reperlory 
LL, fo. 456b. 
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It. 



1279 



The abolition of chanlries initiiited by Henry VIII was ciirried 
out to a fuller exieni by his successor. The slalute (1 Edward 
VI, cap 14) by which this wiis effected not only deprived a lai"ge 
number of priesl^ of a means of livelihood, but laid them open 
to insult from Ihose they mel m Ihe sireel. They complained thai 
they could not walk abroad nor attend the courl al Westminster 
without being reviled and having their tippets and caps violenlly 
pulled. '^^" 

The same statute — by declaring all chiintries* obits, lights 
and lamps to be objecis of superstitious U5e» and all goods, 
chattels, jewels* plale, ornamenis and other moveables hitherto 
devoted lo Iheir maintenance to be thenceforth eschealed to the 
Crown — deall a heavy blow to Ihe Corporation of Ihe City of 
London, as well as lo the civic companies and other bodies who 
owned property subjecl lo cerlain paymenis under one or other 
of these heads. Three years after the passing of the Act the 
Corporation and ihe companies redeemed certain charges of this 
character on their respective properties lo the amount of £939 2s. 
5-}/2ti. by payment to the Crown of no less a sum than £18,744 
llj.2^.'-^' 

The redemption of these and other charges of a similar charac- 
ter, whilst very convenieni to Ihe Crown, saving the trouble and 
expense of collecting small sums of money, worked a hardship 
upon the Corporalion and ihe companies. In order to raise funds 
for redeeming Ihe charges they were obliged to seli property. 
This properly was often held under conditions of reverter and 
remainders over, unless what was now declaied lo be illegal 
was religiously carried out. It was manifestly unfair that Ihey 
should be made lo forfeit properly because the conditions under 



^^'^ Repertory ll.fo. 465. 

~ A proclamarJDn againsi ihr evil behaviour of cilizcns and olhrr^ agam&l 

pricsis, 12 Nov., ] 547.— LcKcr Book Q. fo. 218, Journal 15, fo. 335b. 

'"^' By Idlers palcul daJcii 14 Jul^, 1550 (preserved al the Gjild hall, Bd:i 17). 
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which it wiis held could no longer be legally complied wilh. A 
pelition iherefore was presented lo The king in order To obviale 
this difficulty, and to enable them to part with the necessary 
Older for dcmoli- property and at the same time to give a clear title. ^"^" 

iur& sc \iie: ^^ '^^ meantime (Aug., 1 547) an order had gone forth for the 

1547 demolition of all images and removal of pictures and stained 

glass from churches. The instructions sent to the lord mayor 
were very precise. "Stories made in glasse wyndows" relative to 
Thomas Becket were to be altered at as little expense as possible. 
Images and pictures to which no offerings and no prayers were 
14261 made might remain for "garnisshement" of the churches; and 

if any such had been taken down the mayor was at liberty to 
set them up again, unless they had been taken down bv order 
of the king's commissioners or the parson of the church. If 
there existed in any church a "storye in glasse" of the Bishop of 
Rome, otherwise the Pope, the mayor might paint out the papal 
tiara and alter the "storye. "'"^^ These mslruclions, contained in a 
letter from the king's councii, were duly considered at a Court of 
Aldermen held on the 22nd September, with the result that every 
alderman was ordered, in the most secret, discreet and quiet 
manner he could devise, to visit each parish church in his ward, 
and to take with him the parson or curate and two or three honest 
parishioners, churchwardens or others who had had anything to 
do with the removal of the images that had already been taken 
down* and, having shut the church door for the sake of privacy, 
to take a note in writing of what images had formerly been in the 
several churches, what images had offerings and were prayed to, 
and what not; who had removed those taken down, and what had 
been done with them. A repoil was to be made on these points by 
every alderman at the next court, so that the lords of the council 



'^- Lciicr Book R, fo. \66h; Wrioihc&lcy'a Chron. (Camden Soc, N.S., No. 

20), li, :]5. Sec also e:irjnplificalion of Act of Pari, passed a° 5 Edward Vl, in 

accordance wilh Ihc (crm'vof ihis pcliliou (Bos 29). 
'^' JojinaJ 15. fo. 322, Lcllcr Boot Q. fo. 2 lOb. 
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mighl be informed thereon and their will ascertained before any 
further sleps were taken. '^^"' 

The havoc worked by Ihe king's commissioners in Ihecily and 
throughout the country by the reckless destruction of works of 
art was terrible. The churches were stripped of every ornameni, 
their walls whilewashed, and only relieved by the tables of the |427| 
commandments. Early in Seplember the commissioners visited 
St. Paul's and pulled down all Ihe images. In November the rood 
was taken down with its images of Ihe Virgin and SI. John. The 
great cross of ihe rood fell down accidentally and killed one of 
the workmen, a circumstance which many ascribed to the special 
inlervention of the Almighty. From St. Paul's the commissioners 
proceeded lo the church of SI. Bride, and so from parish church 
10 parish church. '"^^ 

In the following year (I54S) the chapel of SL Paul's charnel 
house was pulled down and the bones removed into ihe country 
and reburied. From a sanilary point of view their removal is 
to be commended. There is no such excuse, however, for the 
destruction of the cloister in Pardon churchyard (April, 1549), 
with its famous picture of the Dance of Death, painted at the 
expense of John Carpenter, the town clerk of Ihe city, of whom 
mention has already been made. The fad was ihal the Proleclor 
Somerset required malerial for building his new palace in the 
Strand,'" to enlarge which he had already pulled down Strand 
Church, dedicated lo Sain I Mary and the Holy Innocents.'"^' The 
destruction of ihe cloister necessitated a new order of procession 
on Ihe next Lord Mayor's Day (24 Oct.), when Sir Rowland 
Hill paid the customary visit lo St. Paul's, made a circuil of the |42a| 
inlerior of the cathedral, and said a De profmidis at the bishop's 



'^Rcpcrlory ll.fo. 373, Lcllcr Book Q. fo. 2 14. 

'-^^ Grey Friars Chron., 54, 55; WriolhcJcy. 11. I. 

'"* Grey Friars Chron., p. 53. In May (I54S» ihc duke applied lo Ibc Cily 

for walcr lo br laid on lo Sirondc Hoj^c. aflcr\v[iidf known as 5omcrj>cl 

House.— Repertory II, fos. 4fe2b, 484^ Jouniul 15. fo. 3S3bi Lellcr Book Q, 
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The clrlzcn'v and tOlTlb. '"'* 



llic Grcj FriBrji 
Church, 1547 



Nor can the civic aulhorities themselves be altogether iicquit- 
ted of vandalism. They destroyed the churches of St. Nicholas 
Shambles and St. Ewin, and sold the plate and windows, but the 
proceeds were distributed among the poor.'"^'' They went further 
than this. They removed the fine tombs and altars, as well as the 
choir stalls, from the church of the Grey Friars, where mingled 
the ashes of some of the noblest and best in the land. There was 
some excuse, however, for these acts. The house and church 
of the Grey Friars had been granted to the City at the close of 
the last reign on the express condition that the churches of St. 
Nicholas and St. Ewin should be abolished, and that the church 
of the Grey Friars should be established as a parish church in 
their place under the name of Christ Church. It was probably 
in order to render the old monastic church more convenient as a 
parish church that they removed much of what to the antiquary 
of to-day would have seemed of priceless value, and at the same 
The "ramriiiniDr' time reduced the dimensions of the choir. '"^* 

At Easter, 1548, a new communion service in English took, 
the place of the mass.'"^' At the election of the mayor on 
the following Michaelmas-day, on which occasion amass had 
always been celebrated at the Guildhall Chapel since the time 



sub&liljled lar llir 
m Hi. L543 

14791 



to. 253b. 

"^ Grey Friars Chrou. p. 55. 

Wriolhcslcy, ii, 29. Touching Ihc ceremony of viwling Ihc lomb of Ihc 

Bishop of London, lo whom rhc cilizcna were iridcblcd for ihc charier of 

WiMiam ihc Conqueror, sec chap, i, p. 35. 
""^ LciicrBoDk Q, fos. 232, 234b; Repertory II, fos. 356, 415, 431. 444b, 

511b. 

"Elcm, al Ihis same lymc [Lire. Scpl., 1547] was pullyd Lip alle ihe lome^, 

grcll sloncs, allc ihe auleres, wilh WjIIc^ and wallcaof ihc qwccr and aulcra in 

ihc church thai was anmc lymc ihc Gray frccrcs, and scldc and ihc qwccrmadc 

smaller/' — Grey Fnara Chron., p. 54. 
1351 T^^ Eslcr follo\v^iig there began Ihe commonJDn, and confe^&JDii bjl of 

Ihoya Ihal wolde, as ihc bokc doihe spccifylhc." — Grey Friars Chron., p. 55; 

CJ. WnoihcsJcy (Camd. Soc, N.S., No. 20), ii, 2. 
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of Whitington, an endeavour appears lo have been made by the 
Court of Aldermen to effecl ii compromise belween miiss and 
communion, for whilst it ordered thai a mass of the Holy Ghost 
should be solemnly simg in English in Ihe Guildhall Chiipel 
(which had been confisciiled by Henry VIET)'^'" as theretofore, it 
further ordered that the holy commimion should be administered 
to two oc Ihree of the priests there at the same mass J ^'^ Orders 
were issued by ihe king's council that candles should no longer 
be carried iibout on Candlemas -day, iishes on Ash Wednesday, 
palms on Palm Sundiiy. These praclices were now considered 
superstitious, as also was Ihe "sensyng" which hitherto had taken 
pliice in St. Paul's iit Whilsunlide, bill which Ihe Court of Alder- 
men now decreed lo be abolished, and Ihe preaching of sermons 
substituted in its place. '"^'' riir ■lumn" qf ibc 

The people were al this lime extremely distracted by Ihe 
various and contradictory opinions of Iheir preachers; and as 
they were lolally incapable of judging of Ihe force of arguments 
adduced on one side or ihe other, bill conceived that everything 
spoken from the pulpit was of equal authority, great confusion 
and perplexity of mind ensued. In order to "tune Ihe pulpits" and |4 3a 
to effect imiformily of doctrine and service, Ihe Lord Protector 
resorted lo proclamations, which, allhough no longer having the 
authority of statutes as in the reign of Henry VIII, practically an- 
swered the same purpose. Preaching was thus restricted lo those 
who had previously obtained a iicence from Ihe king, his visitors. 



pi] I [I 111.' 



The Guildhall college, chapel and libiary were reslorcd lo ihcCily in 1550, 
by Ed\vaid VI, on paymcni of £456 lis. 4rf.,— Pal. Roll 4 Edward VI, p. 9ra. 
(32)20; LcUei Book R, fo. 64b. 

'-^' Repenory II. fo. 493b. 

'-'" -id, fo. 455. {431 pencil mark); Lcllcr Book Q, fo. 237. This yeare in 
ihe Whilson hoLdaies my lord niaior ISli John Greshani] caused ihree nolablc 
sermons lo be made ul Saiucl Marie Spillell. jccordmg as ihey are kcpl al 
EaWer.... And ihc sensing in Fouler cleene pjl do^ne." — WriolhesJey. li, 2, 
3. The prnxicssLons were kepi up in 1 554, "bul iherc wa^ no bcnsyngc." — Grey 
Friars Chron., p. 89. 
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the archbishop of Canlerbuiy, or ihe bishop of Ihe diocese. '^^ 
The same wan! of uniformity which appeared in Ihe preachers 
appeared also in Iheir congregations; some "kepte holy day and 
manny keple none* but dyd worke opynly, and in some churches 

The iniurrrriiDiii servys and some none, soche was the devysyon."'"^ 

In Ihe meanliiiie greal discontent hiid been caused by ihe Pro- 
teclor's measures. The rich nobleman and couiilry gentleman said 
nolhing, for Iheir asseni had been purchased by gifts of church 
properly, bul Ihe tenants and bourgeois class suffered from in- 
creased rent^, from enclosures and evictions. Church lands had 
always been underlet; Ihe monks were easy landlords. Not so Ihe 
new proprietors of the confiscated abbey lands^ they were deter- 
mined to make Ihe most out of their newly-acquired properly.'"^ 
14311 Insurrection broke out in various parts of ihe coantry. Not only 

were enclosures thrown open and fences removed, but a cry was 
raised for the restoration of the old religion. Information of what 
was taking place was sent to Sir Henry Amcoles, Ihe mayor, and 
steps were at once taken (2 July, I 549) for pulling the city into 
a state of defence and for the preservation of the king's peace. 
A "false draw-brydge" was ordered (inter alia) to be made for 
London Bridge "in case nede should requyer by reason "of Ihe 
sterrynge of Ihe people (which God defendel) to caste downe 



'-^^ -C/ Jojinal 15, fo. 352b; LcHcr Book Q,fos.2W-252b.'Thisycarc [IMS] 

rhc wvLii d Jicof Scplcmbcr, proclamaliori wa^madc lo inhibilc all preachers 
gcucraiUc nil ihc kmgcs further f Ica&urc. Aflcr whi{:hd[ibc atl icrmons uascdc 
al Poulcs Crosse and m all olhcr places." — Wriolhcslcy, ii, 6. 

Grey FriariChrou., pp. 59, 62. Occa'vioiialiv ihc chronicler is overcome by 
his feelings, and cries oul, "Almyghlv Gnsd helpc il nhan hys wylie ys!" Itl.. p. 
67. 

In some cases ihc new o\vaers may have e^pcnenced some difficullj m 
fixing a fair real, as appciirslo hiive beea ihe case wilh ihe Cily of Loadon and 
lis recenlly acquired property of Belhlehem. When ihe Chamberlaia reported 
ihal ihe rents demanded for houses in ihc precincts of ihe hospital were far loo 
high, he was al oace aulhorised to reduce ihcm al di«:relion. — Leiler Book R, 
fo. I Ob. 
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thother."'^'^ The cily gales were constanlly watched and the 

walls mounted with artillery.'"''^ ciiirrer n si 

In the midst of Ihese preparations there was a lulL On the 21 si ^^^^ 
day of July, being the 6th Sunday after Trinity* came Archbishop 
Cranmer lo SL Paul's. He wore no ve^liiient save a cope over 
nn alb, and bore neilher miire nor cross, but only a staff. He 
conducled Ihe whole of the service as set out in the "king's 
book" recenlly published, which differed but slightly from the 
church service in use al the present day, and he administered the 
"Communion" lo himseif, ihe dean and others, according lo Acl 
of Parliaraent. The mayor and most of the aldermen occupied 
seals in Ihe choir. Cranmer's object in coming lo the city on thai 
day was lo exhort the citizens to obey Ihe king as the supreme 
head of the realm, and to pray Ihe Almighly lo averl the trouble 
with which, for their sins, they were threalened.'^"" rbc tin% pi&se& 

Two days later (23 July) the king himself lefl Greenwich and 
rode through the cily lo Westminster, accompanied by Ihe Lord 
Prelector and olher nobles. The mayor and aldermen rode oul to 
Southwark, the former in a gown of crimson velvel, Ihe lalter in 
gowns of scarlet, lo meel the royal parly, and conducted il as far 
as Charing Cross, where ihe aldermen took Iheir leave, Ihe king 
saluting them and "putling of his capp to everie of Ihem." The 
mayor rode on to Westminster, where the king and Ihe Proleclor 
graciously bade him farewell.'^*' );ci', rrtellior 

The aspecl of affairs began to look black indeed. By the end 

of the month Exeter was being besieged by the rebels, and on 
the Sth August the French ambassador, taking advantage of the 
general distraction, bade the Lord Prolector open defiance al 
Whitehall."^" Al midnight inslruclions were sent to Ihe mayor to 



ikiDJgb ikc [il^, 2] 
July 
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Horfcit: 1549. 



"^LcilcrBookR,fo. lib. 

'-^* Grey Friars Chron., p. 60i Wrioihcilcy, li. 15, 16. 

""^ Wnoihcslcy, il, 16, I7i Grey FriarsChron, p. 60. 

""' Wnoihcslcy. ii, 19. 

""- Wnoihcilcy, ii, 20; Grey FiiaEsChion., p. 61. 
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5eize all Frenchmen in the city who were no! denizens, togelher 
wilh Iheir properly. By this lime, however, Exeler had been 
relieved and the insurrection in the west had been put down. The 
western insurgents had demanded ihe restoration of the mass and 
the abolition of ihe English liturgy. Contemporaneously wilh 
this religious niovenient anolher agilalion was being made in Ihe 
eastern counties, and more especially in Norfolk, which had for 
Its objecl the deslruclion of enclosures. Wilh Ihe eastern rebels, 
who placed Ihemselves under the leadership of Roberl Ket, a 
tanner of Wymondham, Ihe Proteclor himself sympathized at 
heart, and Ihe council had to exercise no little pressure before he 
could be induced lo send an efficieni force to pul them down. 

[433] At length Ihe rebels were mel and defeated by a force under 

the command of the Earl of Warwick, the son of Ihe extortionale 
Dudley who was associaled with Erapson in oppressing Ihe city 
towards Ihe close of Ihe reign of Henry VIL Kel galloped off Ihe 
field, leaving his followers lo be ridden down and killed bv ihe 
earl's horsemen. He was shortly afterwards captured in a barn, 
and eventually brought up to London, logelher with his brolher 
William, and commilled to Ihe Tower. Being arraigned and 
convicled of treason, they were handed over lo Ihe high sheriff 
of Norfolk and Suffolk. Roberl was hanged in chains on Ihe top 
of Norwich Castle, whilst his brolher William suffered a similar 

The Fill aF Souirr- fate on the lop of WymondhaiTi Steeple.'"" 



1549 



Somersel's fall was now immmenl. The cilizens hated him, 
nol for his favouring ihe reformers, bill for Ihe injury he had 
caused to Irade and for his having bebased the coinage stiH 
further than il had been debased by Henry VIII. His colleagues in 

the council, who had been pampered wilh gifts of church lands, 
were angry wilh him for the favour he had shown lowards ihose 
who raised the outcry against enclosures, and Ihey began to show 



LriirrEcDrr lardiof their independence. 

ih? ^Durcil la llir 

Cil> icruiiil llir — 

Proicfiar.fi Ofi. HoJInfihcd, 111,932-984. 
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On the afternoon of Sunday, the 6tli October, 1549, a letler 
was sen! lo llie mayor subscribed by Lord St. John, Ihe president 
of the council, the earls of Warwick, Southamplon and Arundel, 
and olher members of the council, containing a long indictmeni 
of the Protector's policy and conduct. He was proud* covelous 
and anibitious. He had embezzled the pay of Ihe soldiers* with 
which he was building sumptuous houses in four or five different |434| 
places. Whilst sowing discord among the nobles, he flaltered 
the commons lo the inleni that, having got rid of Ihe former, he 
might with Ihe aid of Ihe latler achieve his scarcely veiled design 
of supplanting the king hiniself. They had hoped, the letler 
conliniies, to have persuaded ihe duke by fair means lo take order 
for Ihe security of the king's person and the common weallh; bul 
no sooner was the matler broached to Ihe duke than he showed 
himself delennined to appeal lo the arbitrament of Ihe sword. 
Such being Ihe case, they on their part were no less resolved, with 
God's help, lo deiiver the king and Ihe realm from impending 
ruin, or perish in Ihe atlempt. They concluded by asking the 
CIVIC authorities lo see that good watch and ward were kept in 
the city and that no inalerset of war was supplied to the duke 
or his followers. Any letters or proclamations coming from the 
Protector were lo be disregarded.""'* Lnirifram samci- 

Determined not to be forestalled by his enemies; the duke ""' ib=ir .yoc.fi 

-^ on, 1549 

himself wrote Ihe same day (6 Oct.) to the mayor desiring the 
City lo furnish him forlhwilh wilh 1,000 trusty men fully ai"med 
for the protection of the king's person. The men were lo be 
forwarded to him at Hampton by the following Monday mid-day 
at the latest, and in Ihe meantime Ihecilizens were to lake steps to 
protect the king and his uncle, Ihe duke, againsi conspiracy. '^*^ conFcrcncc be- 
Before these letters had been despatched the mayor and al- '""" "" "^^' 

' ■' ind llie Cily al Ely 

dermen had been summoned by the Earl of Warwick, who now puce.fi oci., is49 
took Ihe lead againsi Somerset, lo meel him and olher lords |435| 



'"^ Lcircr Book R, fo. 40, Joiimal 16. fo. 36. 



"" Lciicr Book R,fo. 39b. 
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of the council at his house in Ely Pliice, Holborn. A meeling 
had accordingly tiiken pkice Thai Sunday morning, when The slale 
of affairs was discussed. After Ihe meeting separiited Wiirwick 
came to the cily and look up his residence in ihe house of 
Sir John York, one of the sheriffs, situale in Walbrook. Sir 
John Markham, lieulenani of Ihe Tower, was removed, and Sir 
Leonard Chamberlain appointed in his place, whilsl Ihe Court of 
Aldermen took extraordinary precautions for safe-guarding the 



RcmDvaL of Ihe cityJ 
king Id Windsor 

As soon as Somersel was made aware of the Tower bemg in 

Ihe possession of his rivals he removed from Hampton Courl to 

Windsor, carrying Ihe young king with him, and despatched a 

letter to Lord Riissel! to hurry thilher with such force as he could 

TJic cii^ jail', iiir musler.'''"' 

crBcr 7 on 1549 '^^ Monday (7 Oct.) the lords of the council sat at Mercers' 

Hall — they felt safer in London — and thence despatched a duti- 
ful letter to the king, and anolher (explaining Iheir conduct) to 
Cranmer."*^ The Common Council met at seven o'clock that 
morning, having been warned on Sunday night. '^"^ The object 
of Iheir meeting so early in the day was that no time might be lost 
before taking into consideration Ihe lellers Ihat had been received 
from Somersel and from the iords. After due deliberalion the cil- 
izens agreed to throw in Iheir lot with the lords and to assist them 

14361 "lo l^he utiermost of their wills and powers" in the maintenance 

TJic lords iiiPDi] a and defence of the king's person.'^'" 

Com roDH Cdjii:]!, 

J Q,,, 1^45 On Tuesday [S Oct.) ihe Common Council agani assembled in 

the Guildhall to meel the lords by appoinlmenl. Rumour had been 
spread to the effect Ihat it was the intenlion of the lords to cause a 



"^Acis of ihcPnvy Council, u. 33l-332i Wnoihcslcy. li, 24-25; Holm shed, 
ill, IOI4;Rcpcrlory I2.pl. l, fos. 149-150. 
^"' Holin shed. Ill, 1014-10 15, Aci^of Privy Council, ]i, 331 
"" Aclsof Privy Council, ii. fos. 333-336. 
"*^ Rcpciloij I2.p(. i.fo. 150b. 
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reeslabli^hmenl of the old religion.'""' Thi^ Ihe lords assured the 
meeting was far from Iheir minds. They intended no alleralion of 
matters as established by the laws and statutes. All they wanted 
wiis to cause them to be main lain ed as formerly, before Ihey had 
been "disformed" by the Lord Protector, and for this they prayed 
the assistance of the cilizens. Thereupon the mayor, aldermen 
and common council, thanking God for the good intentions of 
their lordships, "promised Iheir ayde and helpe to the uttermost 
of their lieves and goodes."''"^ .\ mccun" li siicj- 

ifE YdtI's boDBC, 9 

On Wednesday (9 Oct.) the lords met at the house of Sheriff on 
York, where Ihey had dined the previous day.'^" They had Tiir cjiy j^rfch la 
heard that Somerset had seized all the armour, weapons and , ,_, 

' olbDidicrsIa atd Ire 

munitions of war he could lay his hands upon, both at Hampton lardi 
Court and Windsor, and with them had armed his adherents. 
They again sent letters to the king, the archbishop and others, 
and declared Somerset to be unworthy to continue any longer in 
the position of Protector.'"'' The Common Council, which met 
the same day — "for divers urgent causes moved and declared by 
the mouth of ihe recorder and of the lord mayor and aldermen 
on the king's behalf — agreed to furnish with all speed 500 |437| 
men, or if necessary 1,000 men, well harnessed and weaponed, 
10 proceed lo Windsor Castle for the delivery and preservalion 
of his majesly. It was subsequently arranged that 100 of the 
contingent should be horsemen.'"^ By the afternoon of Friday 



'^" -Id. Jos. 43-4Jb. 

'"- AcliofPnvyCouricil, 11,336, 337. 



"" Wnoihcslcy, ii, 26. 
'"^ AclsofPrivy Council, li, 337-342. 

'"* LcUcTBookR,fos. 4 1 -42; Journal 16, fos. 37, 37b. According lo H oh ri shed 
(lii, 1017, lOISl, considrrabic opposiliou was insdc by j member of ihc 

Common Council named George SlJidlow lo an^ force al ull being sen! by ihc 
city. He reminded ihc cojrt of the cviK ihal had arisen in former limes from 
ihc cily rendering support lo rhe barons againsi Henry III. and how ihe cily 
losl lis liberties in consequence. The course he recommended wus that ihe cily 
should join ihc lords in making a huinbie represenlalion lo ihe king as lo ihe 
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(1 1 Oct.) the men and horsemen were ready. They mu^lered 
in Moorfields* whence ihey marched ihrough Moorgate, Cole- 
man Street, Cheapside, and out by Newgate to Smithfield^ with 
the Sword-bearer riding before them as captain. At Smithfield 
they broke off» and were discharged from further service for Ihe 
time.'^ There is no evidence to show thai llie force was ever 
The cifcci Df ilir Called upoH to procced lo Windsor. 

Cll>'a atTlirEiciii Id 

ihc bidi The adhesion of the City to the lord^ had in the meanwhile 

sorrer^ri iijaii|iii added Strength lo their cause, many who had al firsi held back 

Id llic ToBTJ, 14 , ■ - ■ , . r^ T , . 

Q^i now declai'ing themselves against Somerset. In ihis manner they 

were Joined by Lord Chancellor Rich* the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
Chief Justice Monlague and others, whose signatures appear lo a 
proclamation issued on Ihe 8lh October setting forlh "the verye 
trowlh of the Duke of Somerseltes evell government and fake and 
delestable procedynges. "'^'^ By the end of Ihe week (12 Oct.) 
the lords felt themselves strong enough to proceed in person lo 
Windsor, where on Iheir knees they explained their conduci lo 

I43I1 the king, who received ihem graciousiy and gave ihem hearly 

thanks. The following day (Sunday) was speni in removing some 
of Somersel's followers; and on Monday (]4lh) Somersel himself 
was broughl prisoner to London, "riding through Oldborne in 
al Newgale and so lo the Tower of London* accompanied wilh 
diuers lordes and gentlemen with 300 horse* the lord raaior* Sir 
Ralph Warren* Sir John Gresham, Mr. Recorder, Sir William 
Locke and both Ihe shiriffes and other knights, silting on their 
horses agaynst Soper-lane, with all the officers wilh halbards, 
and from Oldborne bridge to the Tower cerlaine aldermen or 
their deputies on horsebacke in every streete, with a number of 
housholders standing with bils as hee passed. "'^'^ 



Pro! cclor'i co nd u cl . 

'"^Wrioihcslcy, 11,26, 27. 

"" LciicrBookR,fo. 37: Journal 16, fo. 34^ Wrioihcslcy, ii.26. 

'"^ Slow\ "SLimnianc of ihc Chronicles of England" (cd. 1590). p. 5A5: 

WriolhcJc^, iL, 27, 2S. The nuraci arc given differently in the Acliol the Privy 



bisbujpric of Lon- 
don, LOcI, L549. 
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At the sudden fall of one who for a shoil time had been all 
powerful — a little more than a week had served to deprive him of 
the protectorate and render him a prisoner in the Tower — did il 
cross the mind of any of the onlookers that he it was who carried 
away from ihe Guildhall Library some cartloads of books which 
were never returned? Bonner dcpnvcd of 

There were some who looked upon Somerset's fall as an act of 
God's vengeance for his having caused Bonner to be deprived of 
his bishopric of London. On the ] st September last Bonner had 
preached at Paul's Cros^ againsi Ihe king's supremacy. Informa- 
tion of the matter was given to the council, and Bonner was called 
upon to answer for his conduct before Cranmer and the rest of 
the commissioners. The informers on Ihis occasion were William 
Latymer, the parson of the church of St. Laurence Pounlney, |439| 
and John Hooper, a zealous Proteslant, who afterwards became 
Bishop of Gloucesler. Whilst nnder examination before the com- 
missioners Bonner was confined in the Marshalsea. Hooper in 
Ihe meantime was pul up by Cranmer to preach al Paul's Cross, 
and he took the opportunity thus afforded him of inveighing 
stronglv againsi Bonner's conduct. Bonner failed to satisfy Ihe 
commissioners, and on ihe I si October was deprived of office 
and committed to prison during the king's pleasure. "But marke 
what followeth," writes the chronicler of the Grey Friais, within 
a week "was proclaymyd the protector a tray tor/' ^ rtir img cmcT- 

On the 17th October Edward came from Hampton Court to '""" '*' ^'"'"^ 

' >Drl,0[l., 1549 

South wark Place* a mansion formerly belonging to Charles Bran- 
don, Duke of Suffolk, when it was known a^ Suffolk House. It 
was now u^ed in part as a mint, and was occupied by Sheriff 
York in his capacity a^ master of the king's mint. After dinner 
the king knighted York in recognition of his hospitality and his 
past services* an honour personal to York and not extended to 
his colleague in the shrievalty* Richard Turke. From Southwark 



Cojncil, il. 344. 

'■"''Grey Friars Chion.. pp. 63. 64^ Cf. Wrioihcslcy, u, 24. 
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Edwiird sel forlh lo ride through The cily lo Westminster, accom- 
panied by a long caviilcade of nobles and genllemen, "the lord 
mayor bearinge the scepfer before his maiestie and rydinge with 

somcryfi rclca'vcd garter kinge of arrnes/'^^"" 

'■550^'°^' ^ " Somerset's confinement in the Tower was not of long duration. 

On the 6th February, 1550, the lieutenant of the Tower received 

[4401 orders to bring his prisoner "with out greate giirde or busyness" 

to Sheriff York's house in Wiilbrook, where the council was 
sitting; and on the duke entering into a recognisance to remain 
privately either at Shene or Sion, and not to travel more than four 
miles froni either place» nor attempt to gain an interview with the 

wir*irk ird ilir young king, he was allowed to depart.""' 

rcfarmcrs, [550 iir-^i_ wj 'III ^l i- -^ c < •^ 

With Warwick, who became the ruling spirit of the council 
after the fall of Somerset and the abolition of the protectorate, 
religion was a matter of supreme indifference, and for a time 
it was uncertain whether he would favour the followers of the 
old religion or the advanced reformers. He chose to extend his 
patronage to the latter. The day after Somerset's release from the 
Tower, Bonner was again brought from the Marshalsea, where 
he had been roughly used,'''"" and the cause of his deprivation 
reconsidered by the lords of the council sitting in the Star Cham- 
ber, the result being that the previous sentence by Cranmer was 
confirmed and Bonner again relegated to prison. Bishops were 
now appointed directly by the king, who in the following April 
caused Nicholas Ridley, bishop of Rochester, to be transferred 
to London in Bonner's place; and the see of Westminster,'^"'' 



■'"Wrioihcslcy, 11,28. 

"■' Ads of Privy Council, ii, 3SA-: Wrioihcslcy, ii, 33. 
■ For more Ihan a week he had been compelled lo lie on nolhing bul straw, 
hii bed having been laken uwiiy by order of ihe tmghl inar&hal lor refusing lo 
pay an c^lornoriale fee. — Grey FrursChron., p. 65. 

' Thomas Thiirlby, ihe lasl abbol of WcslmmWer^ became ihe firs' and only 
bishop of ibe see. Upon ibc jnion of ihe see wilh rhal of London Thurlby 
became bishop of Norwich. Among Ihe archives of ihe cily there i^ a release 
by him, in hi^ capacny as bishop of WeWminslcr, and ihe dean and chapler of 



THE BOROUGH OF SOUTHWARK. 38] 

which had been created in I 540, was united lo London. In July |44li 

Hooper was noniinaled to the see of Gloucester; bul some (hue 

elapsed before this rigid reformer could be induced to overcome 

his prejudice to episcopal vestmenis (which he denounced as the 

livery of AnIi-ChiisI) and conseni to be consecrated in Ihem.""'* 

As soon as the ceremony was over he casi them off. rlir cii> iid ibc 

|i(iraLi|li dI SdjIIi- 

For some time past the City had experienced difficulty in ex- .Mjrk, i^sd. 
ercising ils franchise in the borough of Southwark. That borough 

consisted of Ihree manors, known respectively as the Guildable 
Manor* the King's Manor and the Great Liberly Manor.'^"^ The 
first of Ihese — and only Ihe firsi — had been granted to the City 
by Edward IH soon afler his accession. The civic authorities had 
complained of felons making good Iheir escape from the city 
10 Soiilhwaik, where ihey could nol be attacked by Ihe officers 
of Ihe cily; and the king, in answer to the City's request, had 
made over to them Ihe town or vill of Southwark." This grani 
was afterwards confirmed and amplified by a charier granted by 
Edward IV in 1462, whereby the cilizens were allowed to hold a 
yearly fair in the borough on three successive days in the month 
of September* logether with a courl of pie-powder* and wilh all 
liberties and customs lo such fair apperlaining.'''"^ In course 
of time the Cily ciaimed ihe right of holding a markel, as well 
as the yearly fair* twice a week in Soulhwark. This claim now |44i| 
led to difficulties with the king's bailiff* Sir John Gate. A draft 



ihc same, lo ihc Cny of London of ihc parish church of Si. Nicholas, Shambles. 
The docujncnl I'vdalcd 14 March, I 549. and has ihc seals of ihc bishopric and 
of the dean and chjplcr, in cxccllcul prcservalfou, appended. 

For objccling lo Ihe prescribed veslnicnls. he was coramillcd [o Ihc Fleet 
by order of ihc Privy Council, 27 Jan., I 551. and was riol conrf^cralcd unlil ihc 
folio WLfig 8lh March. — Hn^^pcr lo BLiflingcr, I Aug., I 551 ("Origmal Lcllcr'v 
rclarivc lo ihe Engli'vh ReformalLou." cd. lor Pjrkcr SocLcly. 1S46, p. 9 1). 

Their rcipcclivc boundaries are icl oiil in ihe Report of Comraissioncrs on 
Municipal Corporalions (1837). p. 3. 



lilb 



Charier daled 6 March, I Edward III. 



'"' Charier daied 9 Nov. .2 Edward IV. 
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agreemeni had been drawn up during Somersel's proteclorale 
in the hopes of ajrangiiig matlers,'^"^ bill appiirently wilhout 

Cbincj 10 llie Cily, SUCCeSS. 

73Apnl. 1550. At length Ihe c jly agreed (29 MaTch, 1550) to make an offer of 

500 niiirks for Ihe purchase of Ihe righls of the Crown in South- 
wark,""^ iind evenlually a conipronii^e was effecled. For the 
^um of £647 2s. \d Ihe king conveyed by charter '^^° totheCily 
of London divers messuages in Southwark, with ihe exception of 
"Soulhwark Place" and the gardens belonging lo il, formerly Ihe 
Duke of Suffolk's mansion, and for a furlher sum of 500 marks 
he surrendered all the royal liberties and franchises which he or 
his heirs niighl have in ihe borough or town of Soulhwark. [I was 
expressly provided ihal ihis charier was nol lo be prejudicial lo 
Sir John Gate or to his property and interests. The ancient rent of 
£10 per annum was still to be paid, and the citizens were lo be 
allowed lo hold four markets every week in addition lo a fair and 
courl of pie-powder enjoyed since the time of Edward IV. On ihe 
9th May the lord mayor look formal possession of the borough 
of Southwark by riding through Ihe precinct, after 'Ahich Ihe 

[4431 Common Cryer made proclamation wilh sound of irumpel for 

all vagabonds lo leave the city and borough and the suburbs and 

TJic ^^ird Df Bjid|r Mberlles of the same.''^'^' 
" °'" II was originally inlended, no doubt, that Ihe borough should 

be incorporated for all municipal purposes wilh Ihe city, and 



'"■ Lclicr Book Q, fos. 239b-24lb. 
"-^ LciicrBookR.fo. 5Sb. 



Dalcd 23 April, I ~^5*}. A fee of £6 "und nuddr money" was paid for Ihe 
curolmcnl of ihis charirr iri ihc Exchequer. — Rcpcdoij 12, pi. ll, fo. 458. This 
fee appears lo have been paid, uolwilh'vljndlng ihe express Icrmsof ihc charter 
ihal no fee grcal or small should be paid or made or by any means given lo ihe 
hanaper lo ihe king's use. According lo Wnolhesley (ii^ 36|, ihe "purchase" 
of Soulhwark cosi ihe cily 1^000 mjcks, "so ihjl nowe ihey shall have all ihe 
whole lownc of Soulhwaike by lellers palenl as free js ihey have ihe Cil^ of 
London, Ihe Kinges Place [i.e. Soulhwark Place or Suffolk Hojse| and ibe Iwo 
prison houses of ihe Kinges Bench and ihe Marshalsea excepted." 
'^" Wriolhesley.ii,3S. 
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thiit Ihe inhiibitiinrs of ihe borough should be placed on Ihe sume 
fooling as the cilizens. This» however, was never carried olii. 
Nofwith Stan ding the fact that among the ordinances drawn up 
(31 July) for the government of the borough,'"'^" there was one 
which prescribed the same customary procedure in the election 
of an alderman for the new ward of Bridge Without as prevailed 
in the city;'^" the inhabitanis of the borough have never taken 
any part in the eleclion of an alderman. The first alderman. 
Sir John Aylyff, a barber -surgeon, was "nominated, elected and 
chosen" by the Court of Aldermen,"^'' and was adniitled and 
sworn before the same body on the 28th May, 1850 — thai is 
to say, some weeks before Ihe ordinances just mentioned were 
drawn up. 

The aLderman of the ward continued to be nominated and 
elected by the Court of Aldermen until 1711, when, by virlue of |444| 
an Act of Common Council, the ward was to be offered lo the 
several aldermen who had served as mayor, in order of seniority. 
If no alderman could be found willing to be translated from his 
own ward to that of Bridge Without, the Court of Common Coun- 
cil was empowered by another Act passed in 1725 lo proceed to 
the election of an alderman. 

The ward of Bridge Without has never sent represenlalives 



"" Lcllcc Book R, fo. SO; Jotimal 16. fo. 82b. 

The cuslom in ihc cily was for Lbc i[ihabilanl& of a vacanl ward lo [lominalr 
four persons for ihc Coiirl of Aldcrnicri lo ulccl one. As ihcrc were no means 
of enforcing ihc jbovc ordinance il \va& repealed by Acl of Co. Co., 16 June, 
l55S.—Lciier Books. .fo. 167b. 

Lcller Book R, fo. 7 lb. The folJowing particulara of Aylyff and his family 
arc drawn from Ihe cily's archives. From Bridge Ward WLlhoLJl he removed 
lo Dowgalc Ward. A I ihe lime of his dejih. m I 556, he \va& keeper of ihc 
clolhmarkel al Elackwetl H jII. His widow was [illowed lo lake llie issues and 
profile of her lale husband's place for one week, and was forgiven a qitaiter's 
real. Ayl^fFs yjn Erkenwald succeeded him al Blackwell Hall. The v^n died in 
1561. Afler his decease he was convicled of having lorged a deed. His widow, 
Dorolhy, married Hcary Buller, "genlleman." — Repertory I 3, pi. ii. fo'v. 442b, 
443,461. Repertory 14, fos. 446b, 477b, 478^ Repeitoij l6,fo.6b. 
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to The Coniiiion Council, inasmuch as lis inh^bil^nts refused lo 
"liike up Their freedom" and bear ihe burdens of cilizenship, and 
there existed no means for forcing the freedom upon them, [n 
] 835, however, a petilion was presented lo the Common Council 
by cerliiin inhabitants of Soulhwark asking ihal they might for 
Ihe future exercise the right of electing not only an iilderman, but 
common council-men for the word, and Ihal the ordinances of 
1 550 might be cairied out according lo their original inteiilion. 
The petition was referred lo Ihe Committee for General Purposes, 
who reported lo Ihe Common Council'^^^ to the effect that, con- 
sidering that the borough of South wark had never formed part of 
the City of London, the charter of Edwaid VI nolwithslanding, 
and Ihat the holding of wardmotes in Ihe borough would ma- 
terially interfere with the duties of an ancient officer known as 
a seneschal or steward of Soulhwark, the petition could not be 
complied with, except by application lo the legislature, and Ihat 
such a course would neither be expedient or advisable. Another 
[44^1 petition to the some effect has quite recently been presented lo 

orawirg iiri[iopi]- the Court of Aldermen; but it was equally unsuccessful.'^^ 

155(1.155 1 Warwick had not long taken Ihe place of Somerset before he 

found himself compelled to make peace with France (29 March, 
1550J. This he accomplished only by consenting to surrender 
Boulogne. The declaration of peace was celebrated with bonfu-es 
in the city, although the conditions under which the peace was 
effected were generally unacceptable to Ihe nation and brought 
discredit upon Ihe earl. '■'■'■' One result of the conclusion of the 
war was again to flood the streets of the city with men who 
openly declared Ihat they neither could nor would work, and 
that unless the king provided them with a livelihood Ihey would 



"" Prinlcd Rcrorl.Co.Co..20 Miiy. 1S36. 

'" Sec Rcporl CommiHcc of ihc whole Courl for General Purposes, wilh 

Appendix, 31 May, 1392 (Prmled). 
' Grey Friars Chron., p. 66. The surrender of Boulogne wa^ "sore lamealed 

of all Erigliihmcn." — Wriolhe^lcy, jI, 37. 



Lbic currency, 155 J 
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combine to plunder ihe city, and once clear with their booly Ihey 
cared not if 10,000 men were after ihem. It was in viiin thai 
proclamation was made for all disbanded soldiers to leave the 
city. They refused lo go, and oftentimes ciime into conflici with 
the city constables. At iength the mayor iind aldermen addressed 
a letter on ihe subjecl to ihe lords of Ihe council [25 Sepl.).'"'"'^ The dcbiscmcm of 

In the folEowing year the state of the city was rendered worse 
by a proposal of Warwick, to debase the currency yel more. As 
soon as the proposal got wind up weni ihe price of provisions, 
in spile of every efforl made by the lords of the council to 
keep it down. They sent for Ihe mayor (Sir Andrew Judd) to |44fi 
attend them al Greenwich on Sunday, the lOlh May, and soundly 
rated him — or, as Ihe chronicler puts il, "gave him some sore 
words" — for allowing such things to take place. On Thursday, 
Ihe 28lh, the mayor summoned a Common Council, when the 
Recorder repealed to ihem the king's orders ihal ihe price of 
wares was not to be raised. The livery companies were to see to 
it, and ihere were lo be no more murmurings.'"^ 

Warwick himself exciled Ihe anger of Ihe city burgesses by 
riding through the streets to see if ihe king's orders against the 
enhancement of the price of victuals were being carried out. 
Coming one day lo a butcher's in Eastcheap, he asked Ihe price 
of a sheep. Being told that it was I 3 shillings, he replied that il 
was too much and passed on. When anolher bulcher asked 16 
shillings he was told lo go and be hanged. The eai'i's conduct so 
roused Ihe indignation of ihe butchers of Ihecily — a class of men 
scarcely less powerful than their brethren Ihe fishmongers — thai 
they made no secrel thai the price of meat would be raised 
still more if ihe debasemeni of Ihe currency was carried out as 
proposed. '^""^ Yet, in spile of all remonslrances and Ihreats, a 



^■"^ Rcpcnory 12, pi. n, fo. 271b' Lciicr Book R, foa. 74, a5b;Jojriial 16, fos. 

66b, 91b. 

"'^LcUcrBookR.fo. I I 5, Journal 16. fo. IIS. 

WnolhciJcy, u, 43. The price of living became so dear ihaL ihe lown clerfc 



ciEcL jf im irrcslrd, 
16 On , 1551. 
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proclamation weni forth thai after the 17th August Ihe shilling 
should be curreni for sin pence sterling and no more, Ihe groat 
for iwo pence, the penny for a hiilfpenny, and Ihe hiilfpenny 
for a farthing.'^' The price of every commodity rose 30 per 
[4471 cent, as a matter of course, and nolhing ihal Warwick could 

do could prevent it. Seeing al lasl the hopelessness of atlempling 
to overcome economic laws by a mere ipse dixit^ he caused a 
"contrary proclaniasyon" to be issued, and "sette alle al lyberly 
agayne, and every viteler lo selle as Ihey wolde and had done 

The Diile ol Sam- before."'^''" 

Warwick's increasing unpopularity raised a hope in [he breast 
of Somersel of recovering his losi power. Sonie rash words 
he had allowed lo escape were carried to the young king* who 
took the pari of Warwick againsi his own uncle, and showed 
his appreciation of the earl's services by crealmg hini Duke of 
Northumberland (1 1 OcL). A few days later Somersel was seized 
and again committed to the TowerJ'"" The new duke vaunled 
himself more than ever, and as a fresh coinage was on Ihe eve 
of being issued, he caused it lo be struck with a ragged staff, Ihe 
badge of his house, on its face.'^'''' Some of the duke's servants 
thought lo ruffle it as well as their master, and offered an insull lo 
one of the sheriffs, attempting lo snalch at his chain of office as 
he accompanied Ihe mayor to service at St. Paul's on All Saints' 
Day, and otherwise crealing no lillle dislurbance in SI. Paul's 
Churchyard. The mayor waited until service was over, and then 
Trial lid riecii- took Iheiii into cuslody."''^ 

T112T 155-^"^"' ^^ '^^ ^'"^^ °^ Somerset's second arresi the Common Council 

and Ihe wardens of the several livery companies were summoned 



and ihc undcr-ahcrLfTa a&hcd for and oblarricd from ihc CoininDEi Council an 

increase of cmoiiinicrils. — Lcllcr Hook R^ fo. II 7b. 

'^' Wrioihc&lcy,ii.54. 

""" Grey Friars Chrou., p. 72. 

""" Wrioihc&lcy,ii.56i Grey Fnar^ Chrou., p. 71. 
"■" Grey FriiirsChrou., pp. 72,73. 
"^^ -/J..rr.7J-72. 
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to meer at Ihe Guildhall lo hear why Ihe duke had been sen! 
for Ihe second rime lo ihe Tower, and lo receive instriiclions |44si 
for safe-guarding Ihe cily. They were informed by the Recorder 
that it had been the duke's intenlion lo seize the Tower and the 
Isle of Wight, and to "have destroyed the cily of London and 
the subslantiall men of the saiiie."'"'' This was, of course, s]^ 
exaggeration^ although there is little doubt that the duke was 
preparing to gel himself named again Prelector by Ihe next par- 
liament. On Ihe I St December he was broughl from Ihe Tower by 
water to Westminster, the mayor and aldermen having received 
strict orders to keep the city well guarded."'*^ He was arraigned 
of treason and felony, but his judges, among whom sat his enemy 
Norlhumberland himself, acquilted him of ihe former charge, and 
those in the hall, thinking he had been altogelher acquitled, raised 
a shout of joy Ihat could be heard as far as Charing Cross and 
Long Acre. When Ihey discovered thai he had been found guilty 
of felony and condemned to be executed they were grievously 
d isappo in led . As he landed at Ihe Crane in Ihe Vintry on his way 
back to the Tower that evening, and passed through Candlewick 
(Cannon) Street, Ihe people, we are lold, cried "'God save hira' 
all the way as he went, Ihmkinge Ihat he had clerely bene quitt, 
but they were deceyved, bul hoopinge he should have Ihe kin go's 
pardon."'^"'^ According lo another chronicler Ihere were mingled 
cries of joy and sorrow as he passed Ihrough London, some 
crying for joy thai he was acquilted, whilst others (who were 
better informed of the actual state of the case) lamenled his con- |449| 
victionJ'*^ His execulion took place on Tower Hill in January 
of Ihe next year (1552). riir cii> iid iiic 

In Ihe meanwhile the civic aulhorities had been energelically 
engaged in making regulations for Ihe hospital of the poor in 



1547-1^51. 



'™ Wilolhcslcy, ii, 57. 

"" Rcpcnory 12, pi. 11, fo. 426i Lcllcr Book R, fo. 157b. 

"" Wriolhcslcy. ii, 63. 



""Holinshcd,iii, 1032. 
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WesI Sniithfield, belter known iis SL Bartholomew'^ Hospitiil, 
which they had recently iicquired, iind in grappling wilh Ihe 
poverty and sickness with which Ihey were surrounded. Instead 
of trusting lo Ihe charily of those atlending Ihe parish churches 
on Sunday for raising money for the poor, Ihe Common Council, 
in September, 1547, resorted lo the less precarious method of 
levying on every inhabitant of the city one half of a fifteenth for 
the maintenance of the poor of the hospital. '^^^ The voluntary 
system, however, was not wholly abolished. In the foliowing 
April (I 548) a brotherhood for the relief of the poor had been 
established, lo which Ihe mayor (Sir John Gresham) and most 
of the aldermen belonged, each agreeing lo subscribe a yearly 
sum varying from half a maik to a markJ'^' In Seplember 
governors were appointed of St. Bartholomew's Hospital — four 
aldermen and eight commoners"^" — and in the following De- 
cember the Common Council passed an Acl for the payment of 
500 marks a year to the hospital, the sum being levied on ihe 

si. Tiic.iTia','', Mos- livery companies. '^^^ 

'""" In 1551 the City succeeded in obtaining another hospital. This 

was the hospilal in Southwark originally dedicaled to Thomas 

|4ioi Beckel, but whose patron saint was, after ihe Reformation, 

changed lo St. Thomas Ihe Apostle. Negotiations were opened 
in February with Ihe lord chancellor for Ihe purchase of this 
hospital. '^^'' They proceeded so favourably thai by the I2lh 
AugusI Ihe hospital and church and part of iheir endowmeni were 
conveyed to the Cily by deed, whilsl the rest of Ihe endowment 
was transferred by another deed on ihe following day. The 



■'" Journiil 15.fo. 325b, Lciicr Book Q,fo. 214b. 

"^' Lciirr Book Q. fo. 237, Rc|iciloij If, fo. 415b. 



"" JoLirniil 15. fo. 384. 

'"' Lciicr Book 0. fo ?&lb. Joiiniiil 15, foa. 393, 40li Appendix vii lo 



"Memoranda of ihc Royal Hospilals," pp. 46-51. 



1 1^1 



Rcpcnoij 12, pi. ii.,fos. 311,312b. 
Bolh deeds arc p 
Hospji^la, pp. 15-32. 



Bolh deeds are primed in Supplemeni lo Memoranda rclaliug lo Roy[i] 
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purchase-money aniounred lo neai'Iy £2,500. chrLsis Hi>spiial 

Having ihus cared for Ihe sick and Ihe poor. The civic author- 
ities next turned their altenlion to ihe conversion of a portion 
of the ground and buildings of the dissolved monastery of the 
Grey Friars into a hospilal for Ihe reception and education of 
falherless and helpless children. In I 552 Sir Richard Dobbs"^* 
was mayor. He look an active part in ihe charitable work thai 
was ihen being carried on in the city, and his conduct so won the 
heart of Ridley thai Ihe bishop wrole from prison shorlly before 
his death commending him in the highest possible terms: — "O 
Dobbs, Dobbs, alderman and knight, Ihou in Ihy year did'st win 
my heart forevermore* for that honourable act, that most blessed 
work of God, of the erection and selling up of Christ's Holy 
Hospilals, and truly religious houses which by ihee and ihrough 
thee were begun." Ln July the work of adaplmg ihe old build- 
ings, rather than erecting new, was commenced, and in a few 
months Ihe premises were sufficiently forward lo admil of the |4si| 
receplion of nearly 4O0 children. The charily was aided by the 
king's beslowal of the linen vestures used in the city prior to the 
Reformation, and at Ihat time seized by the commissioners."^' 
Just as the close of Ihe reign of Henry VIII had witnessed the 
reopening of ihe church of ihe Grey Friars under Ihe name of 
Chrislchurch, and Ihe celebration of Ihe mass once more within 
its walls, so now the close of his son's short reign witnessed the 
restoration of Iheir house and buildings, and Iheir conversion, in 
the cause of education and charily, into Chrisl's Hospital. BndriMclLiiDspiial 

There was yel another class of inhabitani to be provided for, 
namely, Ihose who either could not or would not work. On 



'■^ SoriofRobcrl Dobbs, of Bailey, York s. Aldcrnun of Tower Ward. Knighl- 
cd 3 May. 1552. Ob. 155&. Bjncd m ChiirchofSl. Margarcl Moses.— Machyn, 
pp. 105,269, 349^ Wiloihcslcy,ii, 69. 

Report, Chanly ConunisHoncrs, No. 32, pi. vi, p. 75; Sirypc, S(o%v\ 
"Survey," bk. i^ p. 176. 
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behalf of Ihese a deputation '^^^ wiis appoinled by ihe City lo 
preseiil ii petition lo the king ihiit he would be pleased lo grain llie 
disused palace of Bridewell to the municipality for the puipose 
of iLirning it into a workhouse. The deputation was introduced 
by Ridley, who hiniself wrote in M^y of this year (1552) lo 
secretary Cecil on the same subjeclJ''^'' The efforls of the bishop 
and the deputation were rewarded with success. In the following 
spring (1553) the king not only consented lo convey Ihe palace 
to the mLinicipal body, bill furlher gave 700 marks and all Ihe 
beds and bedding of his palace of ihe Savoy for Ihe maintenance 
[4^21 of the workhouse.' The City having thus become possessed 

of the several hospitals of St. Bartholomew, St. Thomas, Chrisl's 
and Bridewell, the king, a few days before his death, granted ihe 
mayor, aldermen and commonalty a charter of mcorporalion as 
governors of these Royal Hospitals in the city.'^ 



Among ihc names of ihoi^c forming ihc dcpjialion appcaii ihal of Richard 
Graflon. whose finnling houirf, from which issued "The Prymcr" — one of (he 
eailic^l Ixcks of privale dcvDlion pnnled in English as well as Laliu — was 
siluale wilhm ihc prccinci of Ihc Old Grey Friaia. — Repcrlory 12. p. ii., fos. 
271b. 272b. 

"^^ Siijpc, Siow'b "Survey," bk. i,p. 176. 

"^" Wrioibcslcy, S3;Repcrioiy 13,fo. 60. 

'^*' Charlerdalcd26June, 1553. 



[4531 



CHAPTER XVI. 



The dealh of Edward VI took place on the 6th July, I 553. al- 
though it was not generally known until two dyy^ afterwards. By 
his father's will the Princess Mary became heiress to the throne. 
Northumberland was iiware of this. He was equally aware that 
if Mary succeeded to her brother's crown matters might go hard 
with him. He therefore persuaded Edward to follow the precedent 
set by his father and re-settle the succession to the crown by will. 
He succeeded moreover in getting the late king to name as his 
successor the Lady Jane Grey, grand -daughter of Mary Duchess 
of Suffolk, the younger sister of Henry VIII, and he took the 
further precaution of marrying her to his own son. Lord Guildford 
Dudley. It was in vain that the judges and law officers of the 
Crown pointed out that the Act of Parliament which authorised 
Henry to dispose of the crown by will, in the case of his children 
dying without heirs, did not apply to Edward. Councillors and 
judges, and even Cranmer himself, were forced to signify their 
assent by subscribing to the will, which was dated [21 June) a 
fortnight only before Edward's death. 

Northumberland weli knew the advantage to be got by secur- 
ing the co-operation of the city in prosecuting his scheme, so he 
persuaded the mayor (Sir George Barnes), a number of aldermen 
(including Sir John Gresham, Sir Andrew Jndd, Thomas Offley 
and Sir Richard Dobbs), and several of the leading merchants |4S4 
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of Ihe cily to append their signalures to the will.' The king 
had been aheady dead two days before Norlhumberland seni for 
them to Greenwich and acquainled Ihem of Ihe fact, exhorting 

Lid> Jane G rry them iit Ihe samc Ihne to sign Ihe document.''^ 

ID jjI^ 15^1 Oi^ 'he lOlh July Ihe Lady Jane was broughl from Richmond 

and lodged in Ihe Tower, and that same evenhig was proclaimed 
queen at Ihe Cross in Chepe. The mayor took no pail in the cere- 
mony» and only one of the sheriffs (William Gerard or Garrard) 
attended the heralds. If Norlhumberland thought that Ihe citizens 
would favour Lady Jane merely because she was a Protestant he 
was mislaken. The proclamation was received with undisguised 
coldness, and "few or none said God save her."'^ Nor was it 
beller received by the country at large. The easlern counties rose 
and in a few days Mary was al the head of 30,000 men. No time 
was to be lost, and Northumberland at once set out from London 
to meel her. As he passed through Ihe city he noticed that none 

Qjrcn mbt^ pro- Wished him "God speed." 

rIairDcil. 19 July. 

No sooner was his back lurned than the lords of the council, 
seeing how malters were going, and eager lo throw off Ihe yoke 
which the duke had placed on their necks, determined upon pro- 
claiming Mary queen. II was necessary, however, thai Ihe Cily 
[4ii] should first be informed of Iheir intention, and Ihat, loo, wilhout 

crealing too much atlention. One of their number Iherefore took 
the opporlunily of the mayor riding abroad on Wednesday, the 
19th July, to accosi him privalely and bid him and the sheriffs, 
and such of the aldermen as he could get together at shorl nolice, 
to meet the lords of the council within an hour at the Earl of 
Pembroke's place at Caslle Baynard. The mayor hurried back. 



"Lciicra Paicni for ihc limliarion of rhc Ciown," sjmclimcs called Ihe 
"cojnicrfcil will" of King Edward VI. — Chrou. of Q. Jane and Q. Maiy (Camd. 
Soc.,No.48).rr.9l-IOO. 

"^' Richard Hillcs lo Henry Bullingcr, 9 July, 1553.— "Original Idlers rcl alive 
lo ihc EngU'vh RcformalLou" {Parker Soc.l, pp. 272-274. 

"" Grey FrLaiiChroii.,pp. 7S,79. 
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sen! for Ihe Recorder and ^ome of the aldermen, and with them 
proceeded to Ihe place appoiiiled, where Ihey found Ihe council 
assembled. They were informed of the intenlion of the lords, 
iind the mayor wa^ bidden lo accompany them lo Cheapside 
for the purpose of proclaimmg Queen Mary. Their object soon 
got wind; a crowd followed Ihem to Cheapside, and when the 
proclamation was made there was such a ihrowingup of caps and 
such cries of "God save Queen Mary" Ihat nolhing else could be 
heard. The civic aiilhorities, as well as the lords of Ihe council, 
Ihereupon proceeded to St. Paul's to hear a Te Deum\ after which 
Ihe lords wilhdrew from the city, leaving orders, however, for 
Queen Mary lo be proclaimed in other parts of Ihe city according 
lo cuslom. The nexl day (20 July) they relumed and dined with 
the mayor, silting in council, afler dinner, until four o'clock in 
the afternoon* whilsl the church bells rang all day long.^ NonbiumbcriBnd 

As soon as Norlhumberland heard of Ihe turn affairs had ""' '" "" ^"'*='' 

■:5 Jul>. 

taken, he caused Mary to be proclaimed at Cambridge, where 

he happened lo be quailered, "castinge up his capp after as if 

he had bene joyfull of it." His simulated enthusiasm, however, 

availed him nothing, and orders were issued for his arrest. Spe- \4S6] 

cial precautions were taken lo avoid disturbance on Ihe day (25 

July) that he passed through the city on his way to the Tower, 

every householder in the several wards through which he and his 

fellow prisoners were to pass being instructed to hold himself 

in readiness wilhin doors with a clean halberd, and a bill or 

"pollox" for such service as the alderman might appoint.' 

No dislurbance look place, the populace contenting itself with 

cursing ihe duke and calling him traitor, and making him lake 

off his hal as he passed ihrough Bishopsgate and conlmue his 

journey bareheaded.'^ qbccd tAaiy cmen 



On the evening of the 3rd August Queen Mary made her firs! 



ikr [ilv 3 \ue 



'** W ml hcslcy.il, SS-90. 



"^^ Lcircr Boot R, fo. 262b; Rcncriory I 3, pi. l, fo. 63. 
"^' Wrioihci]cy.ii,90,9liGrcy Friar^Chro[i.,p. SL 
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enlry into the city, accompanied by her sifter Elizabeth. She had 
come from Newhiill, in Essex, 'Ahere a few days before she had 
been presented with the sum of £500 in gold by a deputation of 
the Courl of Aldernien accompanied by Ihe Recorder.' On Ihe 
2nd Aiigu^l il v^ds decided thai the iord mayor and his brelhren 
should ride oul Ihe nexl afternoon lo meet her majesty at Ihe 
Bar^ wilhout Aid gate, and laking their places appointed by the 
herald-of-ai"ms» should accompany Ihe royal procession.' The 
reception which the new queen met wilh in Ihe cily must have 
been gratifying. The mayor, on approaching her, handed to 
her Ihe civic sword, which was given to the Earl of Arundel lo 
carry before her. The mayor himself bore Ihe mace. By express 

[4^71 permission of Ihe Court of Aldermen a number of Florenline and 

other merchant strangers were allowed lo allend on horseback, 
and to erecl a pageant at Leadenhall.'^'"' The whole length of the 
streels through which the queen had lo pass on her way lo Ihe 
Tower had been lavishly decorated, and was lined wilh members 
of the various civic companies in Iheir livery gowns. Nothing 
was omitted that couEd please the eye or eai.'^'" 

A touching scene look place as Mary was aboul to enter the 
Tower. The widow of Ihe Duke of Somerset, lo whose policy as 
protector Mary had offered a steady opposition, met the queen 
at the Tower gate, and in company with the Duke of Norfolk, 
Stephen Gardiner and others, who had been confined in the 
Tower in the late reign, knelt down and saluted her. Mary, in a 
charitable mood, kissed each of them, claimed them as her own 

Mar^ rclnscs iiir prisoners, and shortly afterwards granted Ihem their liberty.'*^^ 

blEbD^b ird rr- 

aiorcsilir uiah'; ^ weoK later (]Q Aug.) the remains of the late knig were 

carried from Whitehall lo Westminster and laid in Henry the 



"" Rcrcnoij 13, pi. f,fo. 69. 

"*' -/rf.,fo.70b. 
jira 



Rcpcitoij 13, pi. i,fo. 69b. 
'^" Wrioihcslcy, 93-95. 
"'' Chron.ofQ. Jane jnd Q. Maiy,p. 14, WnoihciJcy, ii, 95. 
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Seventh's Chapel, the service being conducted wholly in En- 
glish, Ihe communion taking ihe pliice of the mass, and the 
priests being vested in a surplice only, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Book of Common Priiyer. For a short time after 
Miiry's iiccession it was thought that she would be content if the 
Church were restored to the position it was in at the time when 
Henry Vlll died. It was not long before the new queen shewed 
this opinion to be erroneous. The Prayer Book of King Edward |45Sf 
VI was set aside, the high altai's that had been removed were 
restored, and mass was restored. Ridley wiis sent to the Tower 
iind Bonner brought out from the Marshalsea and reinstated in 
the bishophric of London. Gardiner, who hiid been deprived of 
his see of Winchester iind kept prisoner in the Tower, not only 
recovered his freedom and his see, but was made the queen's 
chancellor. On the other hand, Cranmer and "Mr. Latimer" were 
sent to the Tower. Di^mrbancr', n rhc 

The change that was being wrought caused some little distur- '"^ 
bance in the city. When Doctor Bourne, who had been put up by 
the queen to preach at Paul's Cross one Sunday in August, began 
to pray for the dead, and to refer to Bonner's late imprisonment, 
one of his heaiers threw a knife at him whilst others called the 
preacher a liar. The queen was so angry at this that she sent for 
the mayor and aldermen and told them plainly that she would 
deprive the city of its liberties if they could not better preserve 
peace and good order within its wallsJ'''^ 

A few days later she issued a proclamation in which, whilst 
making no secret of her wish that everyone would conform to 
the religion "which all men knew she had of long tyme observed, 
and ment, God willing, to conlynue Ihe same," she deprecated 
men calling each other heretic or papist, but willed that everyone 
should follow the religion he thought best until further orders 
were taken.'"'' The mayor in the meantime had also issued 



"'■' Grey Friiirs Chron.. p. 83. Wrioihc'vlc^, li, 96-98. 
'""' Chron. of Q. Jane aad Q-Mjiy, p. 24. 
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hi^ precept agoin^l any sermon or leclure being read other than 

[459] the Divine Service appointed imlil llie queen's furlher pieii^ure 

should be miide known. '"^ 

Lest any disturbance should arise on the following Sunday 
(20 Aug.), when Bishop Gardiner's chaplain was to preach at 
Paul's Cross, ihe queen sen! the caplaiii of the guard with 200 
men, who surrounded Ihe pulpit, halberd in hand. The mayor, 
too, had ordered the livery companies to be preseni "to herken yf 
any leude or sedicious persons made any rumors" — a precaulion 

ElcriiDriDiTiianiJi wh ich much pleiised the queen. '^ 

sz^TiiiT' ^' ^^^" Michaelmas-day (the day on which the eleclion of the 

new miiyor for the ensuing year was to liike place) came round, 
the choice of Ihe citizens fell upon Sir Thomas While.'^''' In ac- 
cordance wilh the new order of ihings, the election was preceded 

The querns corD- by Ihe celebralion of mass in the Guildhall Chapel as of old. 

''""^''' '^'" The day after Ihe election of Ihe new mayor Ihe queen passed 

through the city from Ihe Tower lo Whilehall for her coronation. 
The sireels presented Iheir usual gay appearance on this occasion, 

[4401 and the queen was made the recipient of the "accustomed" gift 

of 1,000 marks on behalf of the city. '^'^ On the day of the coro- 
nation n Oct.) the daily service at St. Paul's had lo be suspended 
because all the priests not under censure for Protestantism or for 



"^' Lchcr Book R,fo. ?70i Journal 16, fo. 2&lb. 

'"* Wrioihc&lcy,ii.99, 100; Holiri^hcd, iv. 3. 

"" Cilizcu and Mcrchiuil Taylor. Son of WLlliam While, of Reading, Jiid 
formerly of Rfckmansworth. Founder of Si. John's College, Oxford, Jiid 
pnricLpal benefjclorof Merchani Taylors' School. Alderman of CornhLlI Wardi 
when firsl elecled aidecman he decLued lo accept office and was commElled 
lo Newgale for conlumacy (Leller BookQ. fo. 109b: Reperlory I 1, fo. SOb). 
Sheriff 1547. Knighied ai Whilehall 10 Dec, 1553 (Wrioihe^le^, li, 1051. His 
firw wife, A vice (surnanie untno^vaf, died 26 Feb.. 1 5SS, jnd was buned m rhe 
church of Si. Maij Aldcrmarv. He af leewards nurrLcd Joan, diuighlerof John 
Lake and widow of Sir Ralph Warren, iwicc M jyor of Loudon. Ob. 1 1 Feb., 
I 566, ai Oxford, aged 72. — CLodc, "Eariy Hisi. Guild of Mcrchanl Taylors," 
pr. iL, chaps, x-xii, Machyn's Diary, pp. 167, 330. 363. 

"'^ Jojinal 16, fo. 261, Repertory 13, pi. i,fo. 74b. 
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having married were surtinioned to assi^l ill Westminster.'*^^ MBrys firai pu- 

Wheii Mary appeared before her firt^tpiirliarnent'^** 5he found li«'"^ni,oct-Nov.. 
her subjecis in many points opposed lo her. They were willing 
to restore the worship and praclice of the Church as they existed 
before the dealh of Henry VI [I, but Ihey showed adelerminalion 
neither to submit to Rome nor to restore to ihe Church Ihe prop- 
erly of which it had been deprived. They knew, moreover, of her 
iinxious wish to marry Philip, son of Ihe emperor Chiirles V» and 
yet did nol hesitate to present lo her a petition againsi a foreign 
marriage. It was a bold step for parlianient lo take in those days, 
and showed that it was determined to win biick its ancient rights 
iind no longer to be the lool of Ihe crown. Miiry was nol one 
likely lo yield in a matter on which she had once set her heart. 
Rather than lake its advice she dissolved parliamenl. The result 
was an insurrection. rcial u ibc Gmid- 

In the meanwhile Ihe aged Cranmer and the youthful Lady i"" "' "-'"^ '"' 

Grey Cramrr md 

Jane Grey — she "thai wolde a been qwene" — her husband and c,iiirjq,Hov., iss] 

two of her husband's brothers had been brought to trial at the 

Guildhall (L3 Nov). The axe was borne before them on their |46i| 

way from the Tower, a^ if in anticipation of Ihe verdict. The 

Lady Jane is described as clad in a black gown, with veivel cap 

and black hood« having a black veivel book hanging al her girdle, 

whilst she carried another in her hand."^' Each of the accused 

pleaded guilty, and senlence ofdealh was passed; its execulion 



'^ Grey Friars Chron.. p. 84. 



Mel in Oclobcr, 1553. The riaincs of ihc city's rcprcscnlalivcv arc nol 
recorded. The Coud of Aldermen, according lo acu'vlom ihcn prcvafenl, aulho- 
nzcd ihc cil^ chambcrlam lo make a gifl of £& I 3s. Ad. lo Sir John Pollard. ihc 
Speaker, "for his last full fator lo be borne aad shewed in ihe parly meni howse 
[owardes ihi'vcylie and iheyrc affayres ihcire." — Repcrlory I 3, pi. i, fo. 92. 
"^' Grey Friars Chron.. p. S5, Wriolhcslcy, ii. 104, Chron. Q. Jane and Q. 
Mary, p. 32. There is preserved in ihc Brilish Museum a small miinuj] of 
prayers believed lo have been jsed by Lady Jane Grey on ihe scjffold. The 
liny volume (Harl. MS.^ 2342) measures only 3-1/2 inches by 2-3/4 inches, 
and contains on ihe margin lincv addressed lo Sir John Gage, lieulcnanl of ihe 
Tower^ and lo her falher^ ihe Duke of Suffolk. 
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was» however, delayed owing to Ihe outbreak known as Wyatl's 
ouibicik Di R ebe 1 1 i o it . 

ya s c c iDH. rj,j^^ ostensible cause of tlie rebellion was Ihe queen's determi- 

lan.. 1554. ^ 

nation at all hazards to marry Philip, whose ambassadors arrived 
at the opening of the new year (] 554). The civic aulhorities had 
been warned lo treat them handsomely, a warning which was 
scarcely necessary, for Ihe citizens have never allowed political 
differences lo interfere with iheir hospilality; and accordingly 
one of Ihe ambassadors was lodged at Durham Place, near Char- 
ing Cross, anolher at the Duke of Suffolk's house hard by» whilst 
a third shared apartments with the chancellor "Nigro" (Philip 
Negri) in Sir Richard Sackville's house at the conduit in Fleet 
Street. To each and all of the guests the Cily sent presenis of 
wax, torches, flour and every kind of meal, game and poul- 
try. " Formal announcement of the inlended match was made 
by Ihe chancellor on Ihe 14th Januaiy, but il was received wilh 
every sign of disconteni and misgiving, "yea and Iherat allmost 

[4421 eche man was abashed, lokingdaylie for worse mattiers lo growe 

shortly after." '^^' The following day (15 Jan.) — the day on which 
the rebellion under Wyalt broke oul in KenI, lo be followed by 
risings in Devonshire and Norfolk — ihe mayor and aldermen 
were summoned lo court and ordered to bring with them forty 
of Ihe chief commoners of the cily, when the lord chancellor 
informed Ihem of Ihe queen's inlention, and exhorled them as 
obedieni subjects lo accepi her grace's pleasure and to remain 
content and qiiiel. He warned them, at the same time^ to see Ihat 
the queen's wishes respecling religious services in the cily were 

Thf cHy pui iiiD a striclly Carried oul, on pain of incurring her high indignation.'^^"' 
Sleps were taken for pulting ihe cily into a proper state of 
defence. The civic companies were ordered to sel watches as on 
similar critical occasions, and no gunpowder, weapons or olher 



a Lair (if drlen^e 



'"- JoLiruiil l&.fo.283. 

"^' Chron.ofQ. Jane and Q. Mary, 35. 

"^' Wrioihcslcy,]]. 106. 
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munilions of war were allowed lo be ^ent oul of Ihe city. Chains 
were sel up al the bridge-fool and at ihe corner of New Fish 
Street. The borough of Southwark was called upon lo provide 
eighty tall aiid able men, well harnessed and weaponed* for the 
safeguard of Ihe queen's person and of ihe city,'"'^^ whilst the 
livery companies at a few hours' notice furnished a force of 500 
men lo be speedily despatched by waler to Gravesend.'^ Tbcqjcea'a Epccrh 

■I llir Guildliill I 

Whatever faults Queen Mary had, she was by no means defi- feb i^^4. 
cient in courage. On Ihe same day (1 Feb.) that Wyatt appealed 
with his forces al South wark, she came to the Guildhall"^' and |46 3| 
there addressed a spirited harangue lo the assembled citizens."^^ 
She plainly told them that her proposed marriage was bill a 
Spanish cloak to cover Ihe real purpose of the rebellion, which 
was aimed against her religion. She was their queen, and they 
had sworn allegiance lo her; ihey surely would not allow her to 
fall into the hands of so vile a traitor as Wyalt was. As for her 
marriage, it had been arranged wilh the full knowledge of the 
lords of the council* -!& one of expediency for Ihe realm. Passion 
had no part in the matter. She had hitherto, she Ihanked God, 
lived a virgin, and doubled not she could, if necessary, live so 
still. Al Ihe close of her speech, which, we are lold, was delivered 
in a loud voice so Ihat all mighl hear, she bade ihe cilizens to 
pluck up heail and nol lo fear the rebels any more than she 
did. She then quilted the hall and went up into Ihe aldermen's 
council chamber and there refreshed herself, after which she rode 
through Bucklersbury to the Vinlry, where she look barge to 
Westminster. 

In Ihe meantime the Spanish ambassadors had taken fright 
at Wyatt's approach and had "sped themselves awaie by waler. 



'^*Rcpcnory I3,pi. i,fos. ll&, Il6b, LI7, I I7b, Il9-I22b. 

"^^ Wrioihcslcy, ii, 107. 

"^' Rcpcnory l3.pi.i,fo. 121. 

FoAc'i "Acli and Monumcnl^," vi, 4L4-415; Hijlinsh{:d, iv, 16. 
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and thill wilh all hast."''''^' Many inhabitanis of the city had aho 
deserted Iheir fellow burgesses at this crilical lime» and their 
names were submitled to Ihe Court of Aldermen for subsequent 
enquiry. '^^'' They were, according to Foxe, afraid of being 

|464| entrapped by Ihe queen and perhaps put to death. 

A Eorcc oE i.DDD In response to the queen's speech ihe cilizens al once set lo 

work to raise a force of 1,000 men for ihe defence of ihe cilv, 
the miiyor and aldermen each in his own wind tiiking a nnisler. 
So busy was everyone on Cundiemas-day 12 Feb.j that Ihe civic 
aulhorities omilted lo attend Ihe aflernoon service at St. Paul's, 
and Ihe mayor's serving-men waited upon hini al dinner ready 
harnessed. '^^' Even the liiwyers al Weslminsler "pleaded in 

wyiii ird bK hamess." '^''" 

The defensive precautions laken by the mayor iind aldermen 
were sufficient lo prevent Wyatt making good his enlry inio the 

DDcr jnd lad|rd ir city by Soulhwark and London Bridge. Foiled in Ihis direclion he 
soughl to approach Ihe city from anolher side, bill had lo march 
as far as Kingston before he could cross the Thames. Miiny of 
his followers in the meantime deserted him."^' Neverlheless 
he conlinued lo make his way, with but Utile opposition, lo 
Ludgale, which, contrary lo his expectation, he found shul in his 
fiice. He had been recognised by a tiiilor of Watling Sireet, who 
seeing Ihe force approaching cried, "I know Ihat theysbe Wyeltes 
ancienltes," and forlhwilh closed ihe gale.'^^^ Thai Wyalt had 
supporlers in the city may be gathered from the half-hearled op- 
posilion thai he met with in Southwark, as well as from the fact 
that many of the soldiers raised in the city and neighbourhood 
deserted to WyatI al ihe oulset of Ihe rebellion. '^^^ Wyati hini- 
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seTf exhjbiled no liltle disappointmeni ar finding Ludgate closed 

iigainst him instead of Ihe aid which he evidently had expecled. |465i 

"I have kept touch" said he, as he lurned his back on the city. "^ 

He had sciircely reached Temple Bar before he was overcome by 

ii superior force and yielded himself a prisoner. After a short stiiy 

iit Whitehall he was removed to the Tower. i^fcuiian at Lidy 

The failure of the revolt was fatal to Liidy Jane Grey, and she mdoiiicri 
wiis beheaded within die Tower (12 Feb.) almost at the same 
time that her husband was being executed outside on Tower Hill. 
By Ihe strange irony of fortune, it fell to the lot of Thomas Offley 
to perform the duties of sheriff at Dudley's execution, although 
he had himself been one of the supporters of the Lady Jane in 
her claim to the crown. For the next few days the city presented 
a sad spectacle; whichever way one turned there was to be seen 
a gibbet with its wretched burden, whilst the city's gates bristled 
with human heads. '^'■' Wyatt himself was one of the last to 
suffer, being brought to the block on Tower Hill on the I 1th 
April. His head and a portion of his body, after being exposed on 
gallows, were taken away by his friends for decent buriah"^^ Mciiurrh lor prc- 

hciviig III? peii:? 

On the 17th February proclamation was made for all strangers 
to leave the realm, on the gronnd that they sowed the seeds of 
their "malycyouse doctryne and lewde conversacioun" among 
the queen's good subjects;'"' and this had been followed in 
the city by precepts to each alderman to call before him all the |466| 
householders of his ward, both rich and poor, on Wednesday the 
7th March, at six o'clock in the morning, and strictly charge them 
that they, their wives, their children and servants behave them- 
selves in all things and niore especially in matters of religion. 



'™GrcyFriar&Chron..p.87. 



"^' Machyu. A-5. The gibbcls icmaincd alandirig lill ihc following June, 
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following Ihe example of Ihe queen herself. All offenders were 



The loid mayor be- to be reported forrhwilh.''"'" 



fore Ibic SlBrChflm- 
ber. 



A reporl having got abroiid in Ihe city Ihat the lords of Ihe 
council had endeavoured to extract a confession from Wyatt 
implicating the Princess Elizabelh in Ihe late rebellion, Ihe mayor 
was ordered by Bishop Gardiner to bring up the originator of 
Ihe rumour before the Star Chamber. When Sir Thomas White 
appeared wilh the culprit, one Richard Ciil by name, a servant 
to a grocer in the city, he was soundly raled by Gardiner for not 
having himself punished ihe offender, and when he replied Ihat 
the party was there present for the Slar Chamber to deal wilh 
according lo its pleasure, was again rebuked: — "My lord, take 
heed to your charge, Ihe Cilie of London is a whirlepoole and a 
sinke of evill rumors, Ihere Ihey be bred, and from Ihence spred 
into all parts of Ihe realme."'""" Cut paid Ihe penalty for his love 
of gossip by being made to stand two days in the pillory and by 

Drmnd af uianry the loSS of hiS CaTS.''*"" 

'"^' The suppression of the revolt lefl Mary at liberty lo carry 

out her malrimonial design. But before accomplishing this she 
was delerniined to place such a garrison in or near London as 
[4471 should preveni similar outbreaks in future. For Ihis purpose she 

applied to the cilizens for a sum of 6,000 marks. Thus called 
upon to supply a rod for their own backs, Ihe cilizens demurred. 
They at firsi proposed to offer Ihe sum of 1,000 marks, or at 
the most £1,000; they afterwards agreed lo contribute double Ihe 
first mentioned sum,'""" and this was accepted. The money was 
raised by contribulions from the differeni livery companies, the 
Merchant Taylors, the Mercers, the Grocers, the Drapers, Ihe 
Fishmongers, the Goldsmiths, and the Haberdashers being called 
upon to subscribe the sum of £100 respeclively, whilsl the rest of 
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the companies paid sums varying from £80 lo forly shillings. '''*'■'■ 
No sooner had Ihe citizens satisfied ihe queen in this respecl 
than Ihey were called upon lo send 200 soldiers to Gillingham, 
in KenI, Ihere to be embarked for foreign service under die Lord 
Admiral. The Cily again demurred, and asked lo be excused 
the necessity of forwarding Ihe men beyond Billingsgate or the 
Tower Wharf and also of providing them with accoutrements. 
It was to no purpose, both men and accoutrements had to be 
found. '"'^^ On the lOth April the chamberlain received orders 
to see that the city's artillery was in readiness and to increase 
Ihe store of gunpowder. ' Wyati was lo be execuled the next 
day, and these orders were probably given in anticipalion of a 
disturbance. tcuI u \\te Gmid- 

Iiill Df r<li:liDli& 

That Wyatt still had friends in Ihe city is shown by the bold Ti'™cki''"N... n 

April. 

attitude taken up by Ihe jury in the trial (17 April) of one of 
his accomplices, Nicholas Throckmorton, against whom Ihey 
brought in a verdict of not guilty.''*''^ For Ihis Ihey were bound |46h| 
over lo appear before Ihe Stai" Chamber. Four of the twelve made 
submission; the resi, among whom were Thomas Whetstone, a 
haberdasher, and Emanuel Lucar, a merchant tailor, were com- 
mitted some to the Tower and Ihe rest to Ihe Fleet, where Ihey 
remained for six months. In Ihe meantime Ihe Court of Aldermen 
wrole (19 July) lo the coancil in their favour, but wilh little 
success.''"'^ A month later (19 August) a deputation waited on 
the Court of Aldermen for advice as to what future steps had 
best be taken for obtaining Ihe release of iheir brelhren in the 
Fleet, when they were lold that ihe wives of Ihe prisoners or the 
prisoners' friends should first make suit to Ihe council for their 
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release, after which ihe court would see whiil they could do.'*^' 
At lenglh llie prisoners were suniiiioned once more (26 Oct.) be- 
fore the Star Chamber, when they one and all decliired that they 
had only iicted in iiccordance wilh Iheir conscience* whilsl Lucar, 
more outspoken than Ihe resi, asserled thai "Ihey had done in Ihe 
malter like honesi men and true and fiiilhful subjects." Such pliiin 
speaking ill suited Ihe judges, who thereupon condemned ihe 
offenders lo a fine of 1,000 marks apiece and imprisonmeni until 
furlher order. Evenliially five out of the eighl were discharged 
(12 December) on paymeni of a fine of £220, iind ten day? later 
[4491 the rest regained their liberly on payment of £60 apiece.'""" 

Thf qurcn-i mar ^ parliament which met in April (1554)'^" gave ils consent 

ni|r,li]]y, 1^54. 

to Maiy's marriage wilh Philip, bill refused to re-enaci the old 

slalules for Ihe perseculion of heretics. On ihe 1 9lh July Philip 

landed at Southamplon* and on the 2Ist Mary herself notified 

the eveni to the citizens of London,'""" who for some time past 

had been making prepaiations for giving bolh queen and king a 

filling reception* and who immedialely on receipt of Ihe news of 

The pi^sigr oE iiir Philip's landing caused bonfires to be lighted in the streets.'""' 

^ " ^ ^ ,^ Marv rode down to Winchester to meet Philip,''"'* and on 

aj|. the 25th beciime his wife. It was nol until the I7lh August Ihat 

the royal pair approached the cily. On Ihiil day they came by 

water from Richmond to Southwiirk, the king in one barge, Ihe 

queen in iinolher. Afler laking refreshmeni al Ihe Bishop of 

Winchester's palace, and killing a buck or Iwo in the bishop's 

park, they relired to rest.''"^ Special orders were given to the 
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iildermen to keep a good and subsliintial double wiitch in the city 
from nine o'clock in Ihe evening (17 Aug.j unlil five o'clock the 
nexl morning, such watch to conlinue until further notice.''' 
The iiuthonlies differ widely as lo llie precise day on which the 
royal partv passed through the cily. The city's own records poini 
to the iiflernoon of Sunday the 19lh AugusI iis Ihe day. On the 
morning of that day the Court of Aldermen sat, and a letter from |47a 
the queen commending them for their forwardness in "making 
shewes of honour and gladnes" for the occasion was read to 
the wardens of all Ihe companies for ihem to communicate to 
the members. The wardens were further enjoined to give strict 
orders to Ihe members of iheir several companies to honestly use 
and entreat Ihe Spaniards in all things^ both at their coming in 
with the king and queen and ever afterwards. The same morning 
a speech which the Recorder had prepared for ihe occasion in 
English was handed over to the masler of SI. Paul's School lo be 
turned into Latin. None loo much lime was allowed Ihe worthy 
pedagogue for the purpose, for he was to give it back that same 
aflernoon so that the Recorder might "make and pronounce yl to 
the kinges majesty at his comynge in."'""' 

A curious incident is related in connection with Ihe royal pro- 
cession through Ihe city. The conduit in Gracious Church Sireel, 
which had been newly painted and gilded* bore representations 
of the "nine worlhies," and among Ihem Henry the Eighlh and 
Edward llie Sixth. Instead of carrying a sword or mace like the 
rest* Henry had been portrayed with a sceptre in one hand and 
a book bearing the inscriplion Verbum Dei in Ihe other. This 
catching the eye of Bishop Gardiner as he passed in Ihe royal 
train, he was very wroth and sent for the painter, asked him by 
whose orders he had so depicted the king* called him "traitor" 



*■"* Journal l6,fo.263. 
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[471] and Ihreatened him with Ihe Fleel prison. The poor painler, who 

for the first time had been made lo realise Ihe change thai was 
taking place, pleaded that whal he had done had been done in 
all innocence, and hastened to rectify his mistake by removing 
the bible from Ihe picture and substituting in its place a pair of 

The lecDncilialiDD gloveS.'""^ 
»[lh Rome. 1554. 

In November (] 554) a new parliament was called, which 
proved more ready than the last to comply with the queen's 
wishes. It re-enacted the statutes for burning heretics and agreed 
to a reconciliation of the Church of England with the See of 
Rome, but it refused to sanction the surrender of Church lands. 
Bonner had already taken steps to purge his diocese of heresy by 
issuing a series of articles (14 Sept.j to which every inhabitant, 
clerical and lay, was expected lo conform.'''"" That there was 
room for improvement in matters touching religion and public 
decorum there is no doubt, otherwise there would have been no 
need of proclamations such as those against the arrest of persons 
whilst conducting service in church,'''"' against wrangling over 
passages of scripture in common taverns and victualling hous- 
es,'''^^ or against carrying of baskets of provisions and leading 
[4771 mules, horses or other beasts through St. Paul's.'"'"'' 

The mayor and aldermen endeavoured to set a good example 

by constant attendance at the services and by joining in proces- 



'"'"' Chron.ofQ. Jane and Q. Mary, pp. 7S-79. 
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sions ill St. Paul's iis in former days. '■'"''■ The law forbidding the 
ealing of meal in Lent, excepi by special licence, was vigorously 
enforced.'"'"^ Ale-houses and taverns were closed on Sundays 
and holy days, iind inlerludes were forbidden.'''" oppoEiiion id rbc 

TcrilibliiliiTiriil Df 

Nevertheless the iitlempt lo restore ihe old worship wilhin the ihr old rriigian 
cily was often mel with scornful mockery, sometimes attended 
with violence. A deiid cat, for instance, was one diiy found 
hanging in Cheapside, ils head shorn in irailalion of a priest's 
tonsure, and its body clothed in a mock ecclesiiistical vestment, 
with cross before and behind, whilst a piece of white paper to 
represent a smging-ciike was placed between its forefeet, which 
had been tied together. Bonner was very angry at this travesty of 
religion, and caused Ihe effigy lo be publicly displayed at Paul's 
Cross during sermon lime. A reward of twenty marks was offered 
for the discovery of this atrocious act, but with what success we 
do not know. '^" 

On another occasion, when Ihe Holy Sacrament was be- 
ing carried in solemn procession through Smilhfield on Corpus 
Chrisli-day (24 Mayj, an attempt was made lo knock the holy 
elements oul of Ihe hands of ihe priest. The offender was taken 
to Newgate, where he feigned to be mad.'"'"^ Again, on the |473| 
following Easier -day a priest was fiercely attacked by a man with 
a wood-knife whilst administering the sacrament in the church 
of St. Margaret, Westminster. The culprit was seized, and 
after trial and conviction paid the penalty of his crime by being 
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burned al Ihe stake. '^^^ A pudding was once offered to a priest 
whilst walking in a religious procession/'"'^ Ihe offender being 
afterwards whipt at the "Post of Reformation^" which had been 
set up in Cheapside in ] 553.''*^' But all this defiiince shown to 
Mary's attempt to restore the old worship only led her lo exercise 
Tiic Mm in pcrsr- more drastic methods for accomplishing her purpose. 

rulion, I55i 

By the opening of 1555 her own strong personal will had 
overcome the conciliatory policy of her husband^ who was con- 
tent to restrain his fanalicisni within the limits of expediency, 
and the Marian persecution commenced. On the 25th January 
a proclamation was issued in the name of the king and queen, 
and bearing the signature of William Black well, the town clerk 
of the city, enjoining Ihe lighting of bonfires thai afternoon in 
various places in token of great joy and gladness for the aboli- 
tion of sundry great sins» errors and heresies which lately had 
arisen within Ihe realm of England, and for Ihe quiet renovation 
and restitution of Ihe true Catholic faith of Christ and hi^ holy 
religion.'""" This proclamation was but a prelude lo other fires 
lighted for a very different purpose, which Ihe mind even at this 
day cannol contemplate without a shudder. The first victim of 
[4741 the flames for conscience sake was John Rogers, once vicar of 

St. Sepulchre's church and prebendary of St. Paul's. He was 
burnt in Smithfield "for gret hery^y" in February of this year, in 
which month Hooper, who had been deprived of his bishopric of 
Gloucester, suffered the same fate in his own cathedral cilyJ''^^ 
[n Ihe following May another city vicar, John Cardmaker, other- 
wise known as John Taylor of St. Bride's, who had been a reader 
at St. Paul's and had publicly lectured against Ihe real presence, 
was burnt in Smithfield with John Warne, zin "upholder" of 
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Few weeks passed wilhout Ihe fire claiming some Inimiin 
victim eilher in London or the provinces. On the 9lh February 
Thomiis Tomkins, a godly and charitable weaver of Shoredilch, 
and Williani Hunter, n young London apprenlice, were with four 
others condemned to the stake. The Iwo named niel Iheir fale in 
Smith fields one on the 1 6th March and the other on the 26th. The 
rest were removed into Essex and ihere consigned to the flames, 
ihree of Ihem in March and one in Ihe foilowmg June.'""^ 

In October Bishops Lalimer and Ridley were burnt at Oxford. 
"Be of good comfort* Master Ridley, and play ihe man" — cried 
Latimer encouragingly to his fellow sufferer — "we shall this day 
lighl such a candle, by God's grace, in England as I irusi shall 
never be put out." In March of the following year (1556) Cran- 
mer, after some display of weakness, suffered the same fate, on 
the same spol, and with no less forlitude. And thus for two years 
more the fires were kept alive in London and in the country; the |475| 
Lollard's tower at St. Paul's serving as a prison for heretics,''' 
and proving more often than not but a step to Smilhfield. PeiriMcd oppom- 

Throughout Mary's reign the sirife between the cilizens and 
merchant strangers was renewed. She had herself added lo the 
evil by her marriage with Philip, causing the city to be flooded 
with Spaniards, who took up their abode in the halls of the civic 
companies.'""^ A rumour got abroad early in September, I 554, 
that 12,000 Spaniards were coming over "to feihe Ihe crown," '""^ 
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and this accounis for precepis being sent to the several aldermen 
of the cily on ihe 27lh September enjoining ihem to make it 
return of the number of foreigners that had come to reside in 
their ward during the past nine or ten days, and 'Ahence they 
came.'*''^ The favour shown by Ihe Crown to Ihe merchanis 
of Ihe Sleelyard wa^ especially annoying lo the freemen of Ihe 
city. '■'■*" [l was to little purpose thai Ihe mayor and aldermen 
issued orders from lime lo lime against giving work lo foreigners 
147*1 and prohibiting all such from opening shop^ wilhin ihe cilyJ''"" 

The struggle belween cilizen and siranger still weni on. In 1557 
the corporalion made an effort lo induce the king and queen 
to revoke Ihe favours shown to Ihe merchants of Ihe Steelyard 
in prejudice of Ihe liberties of ihe city,''"''" and eventually ihe 
priv lieges were revoked on the ground Ihat the merchanis of the 
Hanse had not kept faith with Ihe CrownJ"''" In Ihe same year 
the exclusiveness enlertained by Ihe cilizens lo^^ards foreigners 
made itself felt niore parlicukniy against that class of foreigner 
which kept open school in the cily for teaching writing. Cerlain 
scriveners, freemen of Ihe city, made a complaint before the 
Court of Aldermen againsi foreigners keeping wriling-school 
wilhin the city and its liberties.^"'"'"' The chamberlain's conduct 
of shutting in the shop windows of foreigners leaching children 



■''" Rcpcdoij l3.pLi.fo.205b. 



By an order in council^ dalcd Greenwich, 13 March, I 555. ihc merchants 
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to write wii? approved by The mayor and aldermen,'"**^ whilsl 

freemen were allowed lokeep open school provided Ihey entered 
inio a bond not to engross deeds.' Occasioniilly foreigners 
were successful in obtaining licences froni ihe civic aulhorities 
for teaching writing, but il was only on condilion Ihey kept Iheir 

lower windows closed.'"'"'' pinhp in^rs eii°- 

lird,4 Sepl., LSS5 

In die meanlime the disposition of the queen lowiirds heretics 

riir quren ddIilda i 

became more relentless in proportion us her temper became cny loaiiaE£6,DDQ, 

more soured from ill-health* by disappointment in not having '^"^ ■ '^^^ 

off -spring, and by ihe increasing neglect of her by her husband. ^' " '" 

" " ^ i|ainil Frincc 7 

Tired of her importunate love and jealousy, Philip took the lurc, i^iT. 
first opporlunity of quitting her side and crossed over lo the 1477] 
conlinent (4 Sept., 1555) on a visit to the Emperor Charles. The 
abdication of the lalter lowai'ds ihe close of 1 556 made Philip 
mailer of the richest and mosi exiensive dominions in Europe, 
and his greatesl wish al the time was to engage England in 
the war which was kindled belween Spain and France. In this 
he received the supporl of M^ry, who had in August (1556) 
succeeded in obtaining a loan from the city of £6,000. The 
seizure of Ihe castle of Scarborough by Thomas S I afford »'"''*^ 
second son of Lord Stafford, in which he wa^ reported to have 
received encouragement from the King of France, was made a 
casus belti^ and Henry was proclaimed an open enemy (7 June, 
1557).'''^'' French subjects were allowed forty days to quit the 
country, and letters of marque were issued by proclamation on 
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fhe 9lh June.'"'-'^' On (he 5lh July Philip once more left England 
for Flanders,''*^" hiiving succeeded in llie object for which he had 

A ciiy cDiiiLn°em come, viz.» the declaiiition of wai agamsl France. 

The citizens of London al once began lo lake stock of their 
munitions of war. On Ihe 22nd June the Chamberlain was in- 
strucled to prepare wilh all convenient speed four dozen good 

I47I1 spienles and as many good saiieltes or seniles for the city's use, 

and lo cause a bowyer to "peruse" the city's bows and to put 
them in such good order that they might be serviceable when 
required. '''^^ In the following month a large force crossed over 
to France under the leadership of Lords Pembroke, Montagu 
and Clinton. To this force the City of London contributed a 
contingent of 500 men* the best [according to Machyn'"'^'*) that 
had ever been sent. They mustered at the Leadenhall on the I6th 
July in the presence of Sir Thomas Offley,'"'^^ the mayor, the 
sheriffs and Sir Richard Lee, and were conveyed thence by water 
to Gravesend and Rochester under the charge of ten officers, 

The cii> nllrd whosc names are duly recorded. '""^ 

DpDH IG lurniEli ir- 

Diiicr cominprni of ^" ^"^ last day of July the queen informed the civic authorities 

i,DD(i ricr,3i July, by letter of the departure of her "deerest lord and husband" to 



'■'*' JoLirniil ]7.fos. 37b. 3Si LcHcr Book S, fo. I31b. 

"''' Machyri,p. 142. 

"^' Rcpcitoij l3,pi.ii,fo.517. 

"London Forid v.c. men all in bluw cassokcs, sum by shyppcs and sum lo 
Dover by land, ihc gnxidlysl men ihal ever whcnl, and bcs( bc-bcnc in change 
{of( apprelle." — Diary, p. 143. 

Merc ham Taylor, son of William Offlcy.of Chesler, alderman of Ponsoken 
and Aldgalc Wards. Was one of ihe signalones lo ihe dnxiumenl riominalLng 
Lad^ Jane Grey successor lo Edward VF, aad was wilhin a few weeks (I Aug.) 
elecled sheriff. Kaighled wilh aldeiman Wilhani Chesler, 7 Feb., I 551. His 
mansion-house wjs in Lime Sireel, near ihe Church of Si. Andrew Undershiifl. 
Ob. 29 Aug, 15S2.— Machyn. pp. 125, 353, Indc^ lo Remembrancia, p. 37, 
nolc. Fuller, who erroneously places his dcalh in 1580, describes him as Ihe 
"Zacchcusof London" nol "on accounl of his low slalurc, bul hisgrcal charily 
in beslowing half of his eslale on ihc poor." — Fuller's "Worlhies," p. 191. 

"" Rcpcnoiy 13, pi. ii, fos. 521b, 522, Leuer Boot S, fo. 134 
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pursue the enemy in France, and desired Iheni to gel in readiness 

1,000 men, aporlion of whom were lo be horsemen, weil horded 

iind iirmed, and Ihe rest lo be archers, pikes and billmen. The 

force was lo be ready by the I6th Augu^l al the lalest, after which |479| 

date il was lo be prepaied to sel oul al a diiy's notice. The leller 

conlained a schedule of names of individuals lo whom the queen 

had made special application, and these were not to be called 

upon by Ihe municipal officers to make any conlribution, neilher 

were Ihe lenanls of Ihose noblemen and gentlemen already on 

active service in France.'''^' riir cinicr^ mkc 

derruj, bul in ^iin 

The Court of Aldermen was laken aback at such a demand 
coming so soon after Ihe selting out of the previous force, and 
on Ihe 4th August it instructed Ihe Recorder and one of the 
sheriffs to repair lo Ihe queen's coimcil "for ihe good and suer 
understandyng of her majesty's pleasure" in the matter. The dep- 
utation was further instructed to remind the lords of the council 
not only of Ihe ancient liberlies and franchises of ihe city on the 
point, but also of the cily's lack of power to furnish a number 
of men exceeding any it had ever been called upon to furnish 
before.''*^'' [l was all lo no purpose; the men had to be provided; 
and the malter having been fully expiained lo the wardens of 
the several livery companies, Ihey succeeded in raising Ihe force 

required. '''^^ Tbc Frcnrli klrg 

d^Eciicd II Sr 
Qticnlin ?T .\i]f 

in Ihe cily by a solemn procession to SI. Panl's, in which figured \.557 

the mayor and aldermen in iheir scarlel gowns.' The joy of 

the citizens was shortlived. Philip's caution did not allow him 

to avail himself of the opportunity Ihus offered him of marching 

on the French capital, and before the end of Ihe year malters had |4eo| 

taken a different turn. iiir bbh oi cilus 

1 lin . 155*. 

"^^ Journal 17, fo. 54b. \ ciij farce 

'^^^ Rcpcclory 13, pi. 11, fo. 530. dcipuclird. 24 

"^* Rcpcnory I 3. pi. ii.fo^. 530. 532, 522b. 535; Journal l7.fo. 54. '" ' '"*■ 
*"'^ Machyii,p. 147. 



The defeat of the French king at St. Quenlin was celebrated 
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In December a Spaniard named Ferdinando Lygons was com- 
missioned lo riiise 300 mounted archers in tlie cily of London 
and county of Middlesex. Al the opening of the new yeiir (2 
Jan., 1558) the queen wrote lo ihe corporation desiring lo be at 
once furnished with 500 men out of Ihe 1,000 men ihe cily had 
been ordered to keep in readiness since July. As ihe matler was 
urgent they were nol lo wait lo supply Ihe men with coats.' 
The force was required for ihe defence of Calais, which was now 
in a critical position. On Ihe 9th January anolher letter was sent 
by Mary marked, Husl. Hast Posl. Hasty for lief^ For !ief, For 
fief, For lief! demanding the full contingent of 1,000 men.' 
Calais had fallen two days before,' and Mary was delermined 
nol lo resi until ihe town had been recovered. Diligent search was 
at once instituted throughout ihe cily for all persons, strangers as 
well as freemen, capable of wearing harness;'"' and the livery 
companies and fellowships were called upon to provide double 
[4111 the number of men ihey had furnished in Jiiiy last.'"' On 

the 13th the queen wrote to say thai a violent storm, which had 
occurred on the nighl of the 10th January, had so crippled ihe 
fleet that her forces could not be conveyed across the channel; 
the civic authorities were therefore to withhold sending their 



''"*' Rcpcilory 13. p(. ii, lo. 571. 

Jojinal 17, fo. 55. Sec Appendix. They were ordered in ihc firsl in^ance lo 
be forwarded lo Dovcrby ihc l^lh Jan. allhc lalest, bul on lbe6lh Jaii. ihePnvy 
Council aeni a leller lo Ihe mavoc lo ihe effecl ihul "albeil he was nilled lo send 
the V meri levied m London lo Dover, forasmuch j'> l1 la silhcncc considered 
here rhal ihey muy wuh besi speede be broughl lo ihc place of service by seas. 
he is wiUeu lo scnde ihcm vvilh all spccdcby hoyeslo Queen burgh, where order 
is given for Ihe rcceavingc and placing of ihem in ibc shippes. lo be Iranspcited 
wiih all speede possible." — Harf. MS. &43, fo. 198; Noies lo Machyn's Diary, 
p. 362. 

'**' Journal J7.fo.56. 

'"* Wrioiheslcy.il, 140. 

'"^ Oidcrofihc Court of Aldermen, 10 Jan. — Rcpcnoiy 13. pi. ii.fo. 532. 

'"■^ Repciloij 13. pi. ii, fo. 532b; Prcccpl lo ihc Companies.— Journal 17. fo. 
56b. 
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force lo the sea-coasi until further orders, but to keep the same in 

reiidines^ lo star! ill iin hour's notice. On the I9lh Jiunuiry the 

citizens were informed by letter that Philip's forces were on Iheir 

wiiy to Flanders, under Ihe Duke of Savoy, and that the channel 

was being kept open by afleel under Don Luis Carvaial. One half 

of Ihe force of 1,000 men, furnished with armour and weapons 

and coats of while welted with green and red crosses, was to be 

despatched to Dover by ihe end of Ihe month, thence to sail for 

Dunkirk for service under Ihe Earl of Rutland. The City was 

to take especial care Ihat Ihe contingent should be chosen from 

the handsomest and best picked men, and superior lo those last 

senl.'**^ The force mustered at the Leadenhall. Ihe 2 4lh January, 

for inspection by Ihe mayor, and al five o'clock in Ihe evening 

were delivered over to the captains for shipment.' Three days 

later the lords of the council instructed Ihe mayor lo make a return 

of the number of foreigners residing still within Ihe city, and 

to make proclamation on ihe neM maiket day thai it should be 

lawful thenceforth for anyone to seize the persons of Frenchmen 

who had not avoided the city pursuant to a previous order, and (4B2| 

to confiscate Iheir goods and chattels to his own proper use.'''^" a cny Idiq of 

Mary succeeded in March in raising a loan in the city of 
£20,000 (she had asked for 100,000 marks or £75,000'^"') on 
the security of the crown lands. The loan bore interest at the rate 
of Iwelve per cent., and a special dispensalion was granled to 

avoid the penalties of ihe Usury Act.'"'^" The money was raised 



1553 



' Journal 17. fo. 57. So funou5 was ihis Worm, lasling four or five days, 

ihal "some said ihal ihc '>amc came lo pas:>c ihroiigh nccromancic, and ihal 
ihc diucll was raised 'vp and become French, ihc Inilh whcicof is known {sailh 
Maslcr Graf Ion) lo God."— Hoi I fished, lv.93. 
'■■^^ Journal 17,fo.7. 

*•"''' Rcpcnory 14. fo. lb. Journal 17, fo. 58^ Machyri, 164. 

'■"^Journal 17, fos. 59, 59b; Lciicr Book S, fos. 154b. 155. 

'^" Cat. SlalcPapcrsDora. (l547-l5SO),p. 100^ Wnolhcslcy, ii, 140, 141. 

'^'- Sial. 5 arid 6, Ed\vard VI, c. 20. which rcpcjjcd Siai. 37, Hcnij VIII, 

c. 9 (allowing inicrcsl lo be laken oa loans al ihe rale of ien per ccni.) and 
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by assessment on Ihe livery companies. On Ihe I6lh Maicli ihe 
Court of Aldermen summoned ihe wardens of Ihe Iwelve princi- 
pal companies to attend at the Guildhall at eight o'clock the next 
morning, in order that they might learn how much the lords of the 
council had "lotlyd" against each of them towards the loan. The 
smaller companies were to attend in the afternoon of the same 
day in order to be informed of the sums the Court of Aldermen 
deemed fit that each should contribute to assist their wealthier 
brethren. The total amount subscribed by the greater companies 
was £16,983 6s. Sd., of which the Mercers contributed £3,275. 
The lesser companies subscribed £1310> in sums varying from 
£30 to £500.'-'^^ 

It is probable that Mary wanted this loan to enable her topros- 
I4I31 ecute the war. The country was not disposed, however^ to assist 

her in this direction. The people were afraid of rendering Philip 
too powerful. Disappointed both In her public and domestic 
life, she fell a victim to dropsy and died on the 17lh Novem- 
ber — "wondering why all that she had done, as she believed on 
God's behalf, had been followed by failure on every side — by the 
desertion of her husband, and the hatred of her subjects." The loss 
of Calais so much affected her that she declared that the name of 
the town would be found impressed upon her heart after death. 
On the occasion of her funeral the City put in Its customary claim 
for black livery cloth, but more than one application had to be 
made before Ihe cloth was forthcoming.'"''"' 



Dcifh of Mary, 17 
Hit\.. 155S 



forbade jII usury. This Slalulc was afccrwards repealed (Slal. 1 3, Eliz., c. 8) 
and ihc Slalule of Hcnr\' VMI rc-cnacled. The dE&pcnsalJDri granlcd by Mary 
wa^ confirmed in 1560 b^ Elizabcih. — Rcpcnory 14, fo. 404b. 
' Repertory 14^ fo. I5bi Journal 17, fo. 63. A large portion of ihis loan was 
repaid by Blizabelh soon afler her accession. — Repertory 14, fos. 236b, 289. 
""Repertory 14, fos. 94b, 96b. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



The accession of Elizabeth, after Ihe gloomy reign of her 5i5ter, 
was welcomed by none more joyfully Ihjii by ihe cilizens of 
London, who conlinued lo commemorate the day wilh bonfires 
and general rejoicing long after the queen had been laid in her 
grave. ''''^ When news was broughl of her sister's death Elizabeth 
was at Hatfield. Wilhin a week she removed lo London and 
took up her abode at the Charterhouse. The sheriffs went out to 
meet her as far as the boundary of the county of Middlesex* the 
limit of their jurisdiction, dressed in coals of velvel, with Iheir 
chains aboul Iheir necks and white rods in Iheir hands. Having 
first kissed their rods* they handed Ihem lo Ihe queen, who 
immediately relumed Ihem* and Ihe sheriffs thereupon joined the 
genlleraen of the cavalcade and rode before her majesty until 
Ihey met Sir Thomas Leigh*''"'' the mayor, and his brethren the 
aldermen. The sheriffs then fell back and look their places among 
the aldermen. '''^^ Prom the Charlerhouse she removed afler a kes 



The com memo ralion wus cvcnlually put down by ihc Sluarls as givfrig rise 
lo luraulls und diiordcr^. — Joiimal 49, fo. 270bi LullicM'^ Diary. 17 Nov., 
I6S2. 

Son of Roger Leigh, of Wcllinglon, co. Salop, an apprcuricc of Sir Row- 
land Hilt, \vhosf aiccc^ Alice Barker, he married. Buried in ihe Mercers' 
Chapel. By his second soa, William, he \\\i5 ance'vlor of ihe Lords Leigh, of 
Sloneleigh^ and by hislhird son William, grandfalher of Francis Leigh, Earl of 
Chichesler. — Nole^ lo Machyn's Diary, p. 407. 

'The order of ihe sheryfes al ihe receyvyag of Ihc queues higheaes in lo 
Myddlesex."— Leiler Book S, fo. IS3; Reperlory I4,fo.90b. 
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stay of a few days lo the Tower, aniid the blaie of rriimpel^, llie 

The queen's com- smgjng of children and the Hring of ordnance. 

ijjg ' The Court of Common Council (21 Nov.) agreed to levy two 

fifteenths on Ihe inhabitants of the city for the customary present 
to be given the nev^ queen on her passing through Ihe cily lo 
her coronalioii, which was to take place on Ihe 15lh Jiinuary 
following, iis well as for defraying the cosis of piigeants on ihe 
occasion.''*^* Committees were appointed to see that Ihe several 
conduil^, the Standard and Cross hi Cheap, and other parts of 
the cily were ^eenily irininied iind decked with pageants, fine 
paintings and rich cloth of Arras, silver and gold, as at the coro- 
nation of Queen Mary, and better still if it conveniently could 
be done.'""^ Among those appointed to devise pageants for the 
occasion and lo act as masters of the ceremony was Richard 
Graflon, the printer.''*^* Eight commoners were appointed by the 
Court of Aldermen (17 Dec.j to attend upon the chief buller of 

A iinkc irpDUE iiif England at Ihe cupboard at the coronation banquet.'"'^' 

A curious instance of a strike among painters is recorded at 
this time. The painters of the city, we are told, utterly refused to 
fresh paint and trim the great conduit in Cheap for the coronation 
for the sum of twenly marks. This being [he case, the surveyors 
of the cily were inslrucled lo cause Ihe same lo be covered with 
ciolh of Arras having esciilcheons of the queen's Arms finely 
made and set therein, and the wardens of the Painlers' Company 

|4*6| were called upon to render assislance with advice and men for 

Eiizitciii'^ policy reasonable remuneration. '''^" 

The mam object which Elizabeth kept before her eyes, from 
first lo last, was Ihe preservation of peace — peace within the 
Church and without. Her natural inclination was towards Ihe 



ot rroderaliDr, 

155E. 



■''^LcllrrBookS.fo. I S2b; Journal 7. fo. lOlb. 

"''' Rcrcitoij 14. fos. 97, 93. 

'"" -/d.,fo.99. 

'"' -lit., fo. 102b. 

'"' Rcpcnoij 14. fo. 103b. 
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more ornate ritual of the Roman Church, but the necessity she 
wii^ uitder of giiining Ihe support of Ihe Prolestanis, whom even 
the fires of Smithfield had fiiiled to suppress, inspired restrainl. 
All her aclions were maiked with caution iind deliberation. Prom 
the day of her accession religious persecution in ils worst form 
ceased. Non -conformity was no longer punished by death. 
Preachers who look advantage of the lull which followed the 
Marian persecution and resumed disputatious sermons, as they 
did more especially in the cily, were silenced by royal proc lama- 
lion,'"*'^* which ordered them to confine themselves to reading 
Ihe gospel and epistle for the day, and the Ten Commandments, 
in Ihe vulgar tongue, without adding any comment. They were 
further ordered to make use of no public prayer, rite or ceremony 
other than that already accepted unlil parlianienl should ordain 
otherwise. riir .\ci of 

ParliamenI mel in January, 1559, and at once acknowledged i""f™"> '"i 
the queen's legitimacy and her title to the crown, nn acknowl- 
edgment which she had failed to obtain from ihe Pope. An 
Act of Uniformity was passed forbidding the use of any form 
of public prayer other than Ihat set out in Ihe last Prayer Book 
of Edward VI, amended in those particulars which savoured of 
ultra-Prolestanlism. The same parliament also passed an Acl of |4E7| 
Supremacy, which dropt the title of supreme head of Ihe Church 
with reference to ihe queen, but slill upheld ihe ancieni jurisdic- 
lion of Ihe Crown over all ecciesiaslics. Having accomplished 
this much, parliament was dissolved (S May). rlir leiiorjUDn of 

On Ihe following Whitsunday (14 May) Divine Service was "" ^"^" ^""^ 

^ J.J' iiij jlialiliDr of llic 

conducled in the city in English according lo the Book of Com- mus. i5S9. 
mon Prayer.''*^'' Commissioners were appointed in July "lo ride 
about the realm for the establishing of Irue religion," four being 
nominaled for Ihe cily, whose duly il was lo call before them 
divers persons of every parish and make Ihem swear lo observe 



"^' Daicd 27 Dec. 155S.— Journal 17, fo. 106b. 
'^^^ Wnoihcilcy, il, 145. 
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"cerrain injunctions newly set oul in prinl."'''^^ The election of a 
new miiyor at M ichaelmas was followed by Ihe celebration of a 
ulin-Proieiiani rr- "communion" in the Guildhall Chisel."''* 

i^^q The success of Elizabeth's policy was unfortunately marred by 

the excess of zeal displayed by Ihe reformers. More especially 
was this Ihe case in ihe city of London. Had the inhabitants bent 
their energy lowards putting down the disgraceful Irafficking 
that went on within Ihe very walls of their calhedral church, 
shutling up gambling houses, and stopping interludes and plays 
which niade a jesi of religion* inslead of ieaving such abuses 
to be corrected by royal proclamalion,'''^' Iheir conduct would 
have met with universal approbation. Instead of Ihis they again 
set to work pulling down roods, smashing up ancient lombs and 

|4ii] committing to the flames veslmenis and service books — the work 

of years of artistic labour'"'^^ — unlil Ihe wanton destruction was 

TliccliiriiDf Hiry restricted* if nol altogether stopped* by the queen's orders.'"'*' 

In Ihe meantime the stale of affairs with France and Scotland 
demanded Elizabeth's attenlion. The marriage of Mary Stuart 
with the Dauphin of France had taken place in April, 1558, 
and the sudden dealh of Henry U of France by an accident at 
a tournament had soon afterwards raised her and her husband 
to the throne. Mary now assumed the arms and style of Queen 
of England, and the life-long quarrel between her and Elizabeth 
was about to commence. By the end of the year (I 559) Mary 
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"^ -!d. ibid. 

'"^ Rcrciioij4,fo.2l3b. 

'"' Jojinal L7,fos. 120b, 168, Rcrcrioij 14, fo. 152; Lciicr Book T.fo. 82b. 

"^^ "In some places ihc coapcs* vcslmcnis, and aullcrclolbcs, bookcs, banners, 
scpulchcra and olhcroruaiiicnlsof (hcchurchcs were burned, which cow above 
£2.000 rcnuiugc agaync in Qiiccn Manes lime" iWriolhesley. li, I4fei CJ. 
Mach^u, p. 298). Amoag the churchw iirdcn accouuls of ihe pan&h of Si. 
Mary-al-Hill for ihc yciir I55S-I559 ihcre is a paynieni of one shilling for 
"biingingdown ymages Id Romcland (neai Billmg'vgalc) lo be buml." 

'"^ Proclaraalion, dated !9 Scpl.. 1559.— Journal 17, fo. 267^ Leller Book T, 
fo. 5b. 
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had collecled a sufficieni force dl her back to render her mistress 
of Scolland. In the following January a French fleet was ready 
to set saiL Nevertheless Elizabeth refused to take any active 
measures lo meet the enemy and lo prevent ihem effecting a 
landing. On the 6th she caused proclamation to be made for 
French subjects lo be allowed perfect freedom as in time of 
peace, but English vessels were to be held in readiness "unlill yt 
maye appeare to what ende the greate preparacioans of Fraunce 
do entende." '■'■^^ Long after the appearance of a French fleet 
off the coast of Scotland* and when it had been driven to take 
refuge in Leith harbour, Elizabeth still declared her intention of |4E9| 
keeping, if possible, on friendly terms with France if only the 
"insolent titles and claims" of Francis and Mary might cease and 
Scotland left in peace.'""' With the aid of soldiers and seamen 
provided by the City''"" the French were forced to surrender, 
and, by a treaty signed at Edinburgh, agreed to leave Scotland 
and to acknowledge Elizabeth's right to the English crown. riir Frcrrii 

In 1561 Mary* who had declined to recognise the treaty of 
Edinburgh from the first, returned to Scotland, in spite of Eliz- 
abeth's prohibition* and soon succeeded in drawing over many 
Protestants to her side. En the following year an opportunity 
offered itself to Elizabeth for striking a blow at her rival — not 
in Scotland, but in France. A civil war had broken out between 
the French Protestants — or Huguenots, as they were called — and 
their Catholic fellow-subjecis, and Elizabeth promised (Sept., 
1562) to assist the leaders of the Huguenots on condition that 
Havre — or Newhaven, as the place was then known — was sur- 
rendered to her as security for the fulfilment of a promise to 



LSfil-1^64. 



"™ Journal 17, fo. 184b. 
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Fr(h:lamaHoii,dalcd 24Man:h. 1560— Journal 17, fo. 223b. 



■ In April ihc cily waa ciillcd upon lo fucniah 900 soldiers, in May 250 
seamen, and in June 200 soldiers.— Repertory 14, fos. 323. 336. 339b, 340, 
340b, 344b; Journal 17, fos. 238b, 244. h is noleworthy ihal ihe number of 
able rikea m ibe cily al ihis lime serviceable for wjr. allbough ualrained, wa^ 
e^irikalcd lo amouiiJ lo an more ihan 5^00. — Journal 17, fo. 244b. 
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surrender Calais. The queen (23 July, 1 562) applied by letler lo 
the City of London for a force of 600 men to be held in readiness 
to march ill a momenl's notice. She had delermined, the lelter 
said, to pul the sea coast inio a "fencible arraye of warre."'"*^^ 

[4901 The men were ordered lo musler at the Leadenhall on ihe 18lh 

September.'''^"' The aim and objecl of ihe espedilion wa^ sel out 

soldicrE Farihr dr- in a "boke" or proclamation.'''^^ 

1^63. In 1563 a peace was palched up, and Ihe Catholics and 

Huguenots united in demanding from Elizabelh the restoration 
of Havre. The queen refused lo surrender the town, and again 
called upon Ihe City of London to furnish her with 1,000 men 
for Ihe purpose of enabling her to secure Havre, and to compel 
Ihe French lo surrender Calais as promised.' The Court of 
Aldermen hesitated to raise so large a force, and sent a deputation 
of three of their court to wait upon the lords of Ihe Privy Council 
the same afternoon, with a view to having the number reduced 
to 500 on Ihe ground thai the Cily had supplied so many soldiers 
during Ihe pasi year.'""^' The depiilalion having reporled to ihe 
courl the next day (3 July) that the Privy Council would make 
no abatement in the number of soldiers lo be furnished, it was 
agreed to renew ihe app Ileal ion. '"'^^ Again ihe Cily's request 
was refused, and the full number of 1,000 men was apportioned 
among the livery companies.''*^^ The citizens, jealous as they 
always were of the stranger within their gales, availed them- 



JoLirnal 18, fos. 57-60b. The livery companies funilshcd ihc men according 

lo allolmcnl. The bjrbcr-siirgeon& claimed ctLcmpliori by slalule (32 Henry 
Vni, c. 4?), biil subseqiicully conscalcd lo waive iheir claim. The cil^ also 
objecled lo supplying the soldieis vvilh cloaks. — Repertory 15, fos. I lOb, I 13. 

"*' Jojrnal I S. fo. 66, Machyn. pp. 292.293. 

""^ Journal lS.fo.7l. 

The queen lo Ihe mayor and corporal ion of London, 30 June, L563. — Joumai 
LS,fo. 124. 

'"' Repertory l5,fo.25S. 

'*'' -/rf.,fo.259. 

''"-/rf.,fo.263. 
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selves of a too lileial inrerpreration of a royal proclainalion and 
seized all Ihe Frenchmen Ihey could find in The cily wirh all Iheir 
belongings. They even weni ^o far as lo attack the house of the 
French ambassador, and would probably have gone yel further |49ri 
lengths had Ihey nol been stopi by peremptory orders from the 
queen. '^"* 

On the Sth July the City was informed by letter from Ihe queen 
that the French had already commenced the siege of Havre, and 

was asked to have 400 out of the 1,000 men ready to set sail 
with Lord Clinlon by Ihe 1 6lh.'^"' This lelter was immediately 
followed by another from Lord Clinlon summoning every in- 
habitanl of the city "usinge ihe exercise of eny kynde of waler 
crafle" before the lord high admiral or his deputy al Deptford on 
a certain day.'^"" The Common Hum, the city's waler-bailiffs, 
two serge an ts-at-m ace and Iwo sheriffs officers were appointed 
by Ihe Court of Aldermen to "conduct" Ihe city's contingent to 
the fleet lying in ihe Thames.'^"' riir id« of Hivrc 

Before Ihe end of July Havre was lost. The garrison had 
been attacked by a pEague, which for more than a twelvemonth 
had been rampani in London, '^*^ and the Earl of Warwick, the 
commander of Ihe lown, found himself compelled lo accepi such 
lerms as he could oblain. The garrison was allowed lo leave 
with all munitions of war. Whilst proclaiming to her subjects the 
surrender of the town — not Ihrough any cowardice on the part of 



'™Thcquccri lo ihc mayor. 2 Aug.. I 5& 3.— Journal 18, fo. 140. Prcccplof ihc 
mayor. — Id., fo. I 36^ Repertory 15, fo. 279b; Machyn'sDIaiy, p. 312. 

'^"' Journal lS,fo. 128. 

'^"- -Id.Jo. 119b. 

'^"' Rcpcriory I 5. fo. 265b. 

'^"■' Miichyii.312. 

'^"^ Journal IS.fos. [39, 139b. 142. 1 51b, 152b, 154. 156b, I 84, 1 S9b. Wllhrhc 
&icknc5\ua^ as^dc]alcd,a& was so often ihc case, a scarcilyof fnxid. — Repcno- 
ij 15, fos. 127, 133b, 133, 168, 173, 179b. eic. The rale of monaliiy increai^d 
lo such an exieni ihal ucommillce wa^ appomled for ihc purpose of procLiring 
more burial aceommodahoa. — Rcpcrlory 15, fos. 31 lb, 313b, 333. 
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the gairison* but owing To a "plage of infecruou^ niorrall sick- 

[492] ness" inflicted by Ihe Almighty — Elizabeth pleiided for lender 

ciire and charily to be shown to the soldiers on their return, due 
precaution being taken by the principal officers of every city, 

Pncr hri«err town and parish ag^inst Ihe spread of infection.'^" 
ng in ir -^.^ iipproiiching end of the war with France is foreshadowed 

April, 1^64. by iin order of the Court of Aldermen (25 Nov., I 563) touching 

the re-delivery to the various civic conipiinies of the "harness" 
which they severally provided for the war» and which had been 
forwarded from Portsmouth and was lying in the Guildhall 
Chapel. '^"^ Peace was signed on the 13th April, 1564, and on the 
31st July a proclamation was issued for disbanding the navy.'^** 
Throughout the war Elizabeth had been careful to keep on good 
terms with Spain, and English vessels found niolesting Spanish 
ships under pretest of searching for French goods were ordered 
to be arrested. '^"^ An interruption of commerce with Flanders 
had been threatened, owing to the Duchess of Parma having 
forbidden the importation of English woollen cloth into the Low 
Countries for fear of infection from the plague, but Elizabeth 
retaliated by closing English ports to all Flemish vessels, and 

The rcEianiiDa of matters wcTC accommodatedJ^ '" 

d I I5&L L565 ^^^ pcriod of peacc and tranquillity which ensued enabled 

Ihe citizens to bestow more attention on their own affairs. Their 
cathedral ^tood in urgent need of repairs. Its steeple had been 

[4931 struck by iightning in 1561, and 3,000 marks had already been 

expended on its restoration.'^' ' An application to the City from 



'™ Prociamalioinlalcd I Aug., 1563. — Journal lS,fo. I4L 
'^^- Rcpcitoij 15, fo. 284b. 
'^^^ Jojinal IS.fo.249. 
'^^' -ht.fo. 190b. 

'^'" Journal 1 8. fos. 2 14.215, 227, 291b. 354b, Holinahcd. i>, 224. 

'^" Journal 17, foi 320, 321, 331b: Lciicr Book T, fos. 42, 42bi Rcpcriory 
14. fo. 491b. The fire caused by ihc Lighiniiig rhrcaicncd ihc neighbouring 
shop^, arid Jhcir coulcnls were ibcrcforc removed lo Chnslchurch, Newgale 
and elsewhere for iafely. — Journal 17, fo. 319b, Lcller Book T, fo. 42. 
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the lord treasurer in 1565 for a ^um of £300 towards roofing one 
of Ihe aisles of ihe cathedral came js a surprise lo Ihe Court of 
Aldermen, who caused enquiries lo be made as to the receipt and 
delivery of contribulions already made, and returned for answer 
that the City of London had long ago deiivered "all such mony 
as the sayd cyly dyd at eny lyme grant or agree to geve or paye 
towards the sayd work." His lordship was desired "no furlher to 
charge or burden Ihe sayd cy lye w Ihepayment of any more mo- 
ny lo wards the sayd work."'^'" Neverlheless the Cily was called 
upon for a furlher contribution two years later (June, I 567), when 
negotiations were entered into between the City* the Bishop of 
London and the Dean and Chapter of SainI Paul's, which ended in 
Ihe Corporation agreeing lo find forty foders of lead for roofing 
the south aisle of the calhedraU and lending a sum of £150 to the 
bishop and the dean and chapler, on condilion Ihe lalter granted 
a further tease to the City of Ihe manor of Finsbury for a lerni 
of 200 years beyond ihe term yel imexpired.'^" Whilst repairs 
were being carried out in the cathedral itself, somelhing was also 
being done outside the building lo render Ihe accommodation for 
hearing the sermons preached at Paul's Cross more convenieni 
for Ihe mayor and aldermen and mimicipal officers. A gutler |494| 
which conducted rainwater upon the heads of Ihe lord mayor's 
suite al sermon time was removed; Ihe bench on which the civic 
officials sal was enlarged for Iheir belter convenience, and places 
erected for ihe accommodalion of aldermen's wives.''"'' su rhomi crc- 

The rapid increase of commerce under the fostering care of 
Elizabelh rendered Ihe erection of a Burse or Exchange for the 
accommodation of merchanis "to treate of Iheir feale of mer- 



'ihim lid llir Cily 
Burse ]ib5-\Sbb 



'^"Rcpcnory I 5. fo^. 474.47S. 



'^" Rcpcriory l&.fo^. 227.241b,?74i LcHcr BodV V.fo. lOSb. 

Rcpcrlory I&. fo^. 3D3b, 443. Among ihc Chamber Accounts of Ihis period 
wc find an ilcm of a ^um ctLcccdmg £4 paid for "Cus^hca^ lo be nwcupicd al 
Powlcsby ray L. Maio and ihaldcrmcri, vz; — forclolh forlhc ullor'vidc lyning 
of leather fcalbcri and for matirigof ihcym a^ by a bill appcanh." — Chjmbcr 
Accoiinl^, Town Clerk's Office, vol. i, fo. 50b. 
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chandyzes" a pressing necessity. The malter had been mooted 
thirty yeiirs before, bill lillle had been done beyond ascerlaining 
the opinion of nierchaiils as lo Ihe most convenient site.'^'^ The 
projecl, however, look rool in Ihe mind of Sir Richard Gresham, 
an alderman of the city, whose business had occasionally carried 
him to Antwerp, where he became familial' with the Burse that 
had been recently set up there, and in 1 537 (the year Ihat he was 
elecled mayor) he forwarded to Thomas Cromwell, then lord 
privy seal, a design for a similar Burse lo be erected in Lon- 
don. Finding liltle or no attention paid lo his communication he 
again (25 July, 1 33S) wrole to Cromwell suggesting Ihe erection 
of a Burse in Lombard Street — the site favoured by city mer- 
chanls — at a cos! of £2,000. If Ihe lord privy seal wouid bill bring 
pressure to beai" upon Sir George Monous, a brother alderman 
but a man of "noe gentyll nature," to part with certain properly 
[49^1 at cosi price, he (Gresham) would undertake to raise £1,000 

towards the building before he went out of office, and he would 
himself carry Cromwell's letter lo Monoux and "handle him" as 
best hecouldJ^ This application had the desired effect. On ihe 
13lh August Henry Vlll addressed a letter lo Monoux desiring 
him to dispose of certain tenements about Lombard Sireel which 
were required for the commonweal of merchants of the city, and 
to come to terms with Gresham as to the amount to be paid for 
them. Bolh parties having referred the malter lo Sir Richard 
Rich, Chancellor of the Court of Augmentations of Ihe Crown, as 
arbitrator, the City agreed to pay a yearly sum of twenty marks 
for the houses Ihat were required. Monoux refusing to accepi this 
sum, another letter was despatched to him from Ihe king urging 
him not lo stand in the way of a project so useful to merchanis and 
tending so much lo Ihe "beautifilye" of Ihe city. To this second 
appeal Monoux gave way, and received Ihe cordial thanks of 



'"^Journal I 3.fo^. 417.420, 435, 44-2b. 443. 



'^"^ Collon MS.,OlhoE,A. fo.45; CJ. Burgou's "Life of Gresham," I, 31-33. 
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Henry by leller daled the 25th November. '^'^ Nothing more wiis 
done in Ihe malter until il was taken up many years liiler by Sir 
Thomas Gresham, son of Sir Richard.'^'* Acting* as he did for a 
long succession of years, as Queen Elizabeth's ageni in Flanders, 
Sir Thonias spent nnich of his linie in Anlwerp.'^'^ When he was 
not there himself he employed a faclor in Ihe person of Richard |496 
Clough to conduci his affairs. In I 561 this Richard Clough, in 
a letter addressed to his principal from Antwerp (31 Dec.),'^"'^ 
expressed much asloiiishment at the City of London being so far 
behind continental lowns: — "Consideryng what a siltey London 
ys, and Ihat in so many yeres they have nott founde the menes 
to make a bourse] but musi walke in ihe raine, when ytl raineth, 
more lyker pedlers then marchanis; and in thys coimtrie, and all 
other, there is no kynde of pepell thai have occasion lo meete, 
butt they have a plase meete for Ihat pourpose." Indeed, Clough 
got quite exciled o\ey Ihe Ihoiight Ihat London, of all cities in 
Ihe world, possessed no decent accommod alien for merchants 
transacliiig theh everyday business, and declared his readiness 
to build "so fere a bourse in London as the grett bourse is in 
Andwarpe" and thai "wilhhoiilt molestyng of any man more Ihan 
he shiilld be well dysposyd to geve." 

It was not long before Gresham made up his mind that London 
should have a Burse, and in May, 1563, Ihe Court of Aldermen 
deputed Lionel Duckelt, who was also a mercer, to sound Gre- 



'*'^ Journal l4,fos. 124, 124b. 

'^'^ By Sir Richard's firal wffc Audrey, daughter of William Lynnc, of Sourh- 
wick, CO. Nonhamplon. Sir Thomas is suppo&cd lo have been bom in London 
in 1519. leaving been bound apprrnlicc lo his uncle. Sir John Gresham, he 

was admilled lo Ihe freedom of ihe Mercers' Company in 1543. Mamed Auue, 
daughlerof Wilhani Fer[iele^,of Wesl Creling, co. Suffolk, widow of William 
Read, mercer. 

The queen's business kepi him so much abroad ihal hermajewy wrole lo ihe 
Common Council (7 March, 1563) desinng ibal he mighl be discharged from 
all municipal duties. — Journal IS, fo. I 37. 
'"" Pnnled in Burgon's "Life ol Gresham," i, 409. 
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5hani as to "his benevolence towards Ihe milky ng of ii burse." '^^' 
Bui however desirous Greshiim mighl be lo prosecule ihe work, 
lie was prevenled from doing so by stress of business. Commer- 
cial difficulties arose belween England and ihe Low Countries 
owing to the proclamation of ihe Duchess of Parma. Up to ihe 
year 1564 Gresham was forced lo make Aiilwerp his place of 

[4971 abode, and could only occasionally visit London; since Ihat 

time, however, his business allowed him to look upon London 
as his permanenl residence, and he only crossed over lo Aniwerp 
when special circumstances rendered it necessary. An additional 
reason for the delay in carrying out Gresham's project may per- 
haps be found in the fact Ihal, during his absence on Ihe queen's 
business in 1563, Elizabelh had, wilh her usual parsimony, cut 
down Gresham's allowance of twenty shillings a day for "his 
diels." Gresham complained bitterly of Ihis abridgment of his 
income in a letter to Secretary Cecil, and also in another letter 
couched in more guarded terms to Ihe queen herself.'^"" In both 
letters he set out the sum total of the money (£830,000) which he 
had negotiated for Ihe queen, and referred to his having broken a 
leg in her majesty's service and to his declining years. Whatever 
may have been the cause of the delay, it was not until the 4lh 
January, 1365, that a definite offer was made by Gresham lo 
erect a "comely burse" at his own cost and charge, provided the 

dliiicdIilcs Df Dt- City would furnish a suitable site. This offer was accepted.'^"' 

Difficulties at once presented themselves in finding a site. It 
was originally proposed to obtain from Ihe Merchant Taylors' 
Company a plot of land between Lombard Street and Cornhill, 

but the company refused to part wilh the properly and a new 
site had to be chosen.'^""' No sooner was this done, and a place 
selected to the north of Cornhill, than a difficulty arose between 
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'"'Rcrcitoij 15, fo. 237b. 
'^-' Bjigon, II, 30-40. 
'^-' Rcpciioij 15, fos. 406b, 407. 
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the City and the Dean and Chapler of Canterbury as to Ihe terms 

of purchaseJ^"^ Thi^ having been successfully overcome and 

the site purchased, Ihe next step was to invite subscriplions, noi |49H| 

only from members of the livery companies, but from merchant 

advenlurers beyond the sea.'^" Such a liberal response was 

made to Ihis invitation '^"^ that on the 7th June, I 566, Sir Thomas 

Gresham was able to lay the first stone of the new building, a 

deed of IrusI belween the Cily and Gresham having previously 

(14 May) been execuled.'^"^ suani famf n elc- 

uirrl ir canirclicin 

It is curious to nole Ihe sirong foreign elemenl in connection "^"^ ibcbuildcni of 
with the building of Gresham's Burse. The archilect as well as 
Ihe design of the building came from abroad. The clerk of the 
works (Henryk)'^^^ and mosi of the workmen were foreigners, 
Gresham having obtained special permission from Ihe Courl of 
Aldermen for their empioymenl. Most of Ihe material for 

structural as well as ornamental purposes (saving 100,000 bricks 
provided by Ihe City)'^^' came from abroad, and to Ihis day the 
Royal Exchange is paved with small blocks of Turkish hone- 
stones believed to have been imporled in Gresham's day, and to 
have been relaid after the several fires of 1 666 and 1 838. It was 
the emplovment of these strangers which probably gave rise to 
an order of the Courl of Aldermen (19 Jane, 1567) Ihat nn officer 
should be appoinled lo attend al Ihe Burse daily "for a competent 
season," to see Ihat no "misorder" be done to any of the artificers 
or other workmen there employed, and to commit lo ward any |499| 
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thai he should find so-doingJ^''^ 

By ihe 22nd December, 1568, Ihe Burse was so far complele 
as to iillow of merchants holding theh" meetings within its walls, 
but il was nol until the 23rd January, 1 571» l^hat Ihe queen herself 
visited it in state and caused il thenceforth to be called ihe Royal 
Exchange. Her statue which graced the building bore teslimo- 
ny to the ciu-e and interest she always displiiyed in fostering 
commercial enlerprise. 

On the door of a slaircase leading up lo a "pawne" or covered 
walk on Ihe south side of the building ihere had been set up ihe 
arms and crest of Gresham himself, which some evilly disposed 
person took il into his head to deface. A procliimation made by 
the miiyor (16 Feb., 1369) for Ihe apprehension of theculprildoes 
nol iippear from the cily's records lo have proved successful. '^^^ 
Some years later (21 March* 1577) the mayor had occasion lo 
issue another proclamation for ihe discovery of persons who had 
defaced and pulled away "certen peces of timber fixed to Ihendes 
and comers of Ihe seates"'^''* in ihe Royal Exchange, with what 
resull we know nol. 

In 1574 Ihe Courl of Aldermen appointed a commitlee lo 
confer wilh Gresham louchmg the "assurance" of ihe Royal 
Exchange. '^^^ The connection belween the new Burse and in- 
surance is remarkable. The principle of insurance policies had 
been inlroduced into the city by the Lombards as early as Ihe 
thirteenth cenlury, and a Lombard Street policy became a 

familiar term.'^^^ When the Lombard Street merchants quilled 
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"A proclajnacJDLiri couccrnyng ihc ciilling of ihc crest conyzansand manlcll 
of Ihe arms of S Thorn j'> Grcshani." — Journal 19, fo. I 50b; Lcllcr Book V, 
fo.22:. 

'^" JoLiriial2D.rl. u.fo. 341. 
"'" Rcpcitoij 18, fo. 362. 

Law and Fraclicc of Marine Insurance," by John Ducr, LL.D. (New York, 
IS451,Lcciurcii.r. 33. 

Al ihc prcacul da^ ihc foim of policy used al Lloyds and commonly called 
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their old premises for Ihe more com mod ions Exchange Ihey 
carried IhiEher their insurance business wilh lhem» and a pari of 
the new building was devoted exclusively to this branch of com- 
merce. A grant of lelrers patent which Elizabeth made to Richard 
Caiidler for the making of policies and regislering of assurances 
within Ihe cily was objecled to by the Court of Aldermen, as 
being contrary to Ihe liberties of the City, and a deputation was 
appointed to wait upon ihe lords of ihe Privy Council to have it 
revoked. '^^'' This was early in 1575. A yeai" later we find Candler 
making answer to a bill of fees drawn up by certain aldermen 
and citizens of London^ respecting his office.'^'' 

In order to put nn end to the frequent disputes which arose in 
the Royal Exchange among merchants on malters of insurance, 
the Court of Aldermen appoinled two of their number lo consider 
the difficulty and to report thereon. They made their report to 
Ihe court on the 29th January, I 577.'^'*'^ They had, in accordance 
with Ihe oft-repeated desire expressed to previous lord mayors isoi 
by the lords of the Privy Council, consulted with their brethren 
the aldermen, as well as with merchants of Ihe city, both En- 
glishmen and foreigners, and had drawn up orders agreeable to 
ihose that had hilherlo been used in Lombard Street, to which all 
coantries had been accustomed to SLibmil. The orders, however, 
not yet being completed, Ihe Court of Aldermen decided upon 
appointing arbilralor^ from year lo year to deal wilh all malters 
of insurance, and so relieve Ihe lords of Ihe Privy Council of 
the trouble which they had hitherto experienced on that score 
at a time when Ihey had weightier malters to attend to. The 



ihc "Lloyd's policy" conlam^ ihc following clajsc: — "and il is agrc{:d by uslhc 
iiLSLircrs, ihal ihis wrUing or policy of [issurancc shall be of as much force and 
cffccJ as \hc surcw wriling or policy of as'^uraucc hcrcloforc made in Lombard 
Sircci or in ihc Ro^al Exchange or clicwhcrc m London." — Amould, "M[irinc 

Insurance" (6lh cd.), i,230. 
'*" Repertory IS,fo. 362b. 

'^'^Cal. Slale Papers Dom. (I 547-1 530), p. 523. 
'^'^ Reperiory ]9.fos. 166b, 168. 
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arbitrators were To receive one penny in Ihe pound amongst ihem 
in all cases, whelher the claim were for whole losses, part,'^' or 
averages. Their decision was to bind both assurer Euid assured, 
and Ihey were lo sil Iwice a week (Monday iind Thursday) "in the 
offyce howse of assurances" in the Royal Exchange. They were 
to be attended by the "register of assurances," whose business rt 
was to summon witnesses. A poor-box was to be provided, to 
which Ihe party assured, on judgmeni, should conlribiile twelve 

M j&ii: jnd Icalbill pcnce. 

II I e \c ar°e q^^ Sundays and holy days the Exchange was en livened during 

a portion of the year with the music of the city waits, who were 
ordered by Ihe Court of Aldermen (April, ] 572} to play on their 
inslrumeiils as they had hitherlo been accustomed at the Royal 

[5071 Exchange, from seven o'clock till eighl o'clock in the evening up 

to the Feast of PentecosI, after which they were lo commence 
playing al eighl p.m., and "to hold on" till nine p.m. up lo 
Michaelmas.'^''" There is another circumstance connecled wilh 
Ihe same building that deserves a passing notice, which is Ihat 
football used to be played wilhin its walls, a game forbidden in 
] 576 to be played any longer either there or in any of the city's 

OrrEliJiTi Calk|r Wards.'^"" 

The citizens of London are indebled lo Sir Thomas Gresham 
for somelhing more Ihan their Royal Exchange. By will dated 
5th July, 1575, proved and enrolled in Ihe Court of Husling,'^''"' 
Gresham disposed of the reversion of ihe Royal Exchange and of 
his mansion-house in the parish of St. Helen, Bishopsgate, after 
the decease of his wife, to the mayor and corporation of the city 
and lo Ihe wardens and commonalty of ihe Mercers' Company 
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'^' The reader is here rcnimded ihjl there is ju esvcnliiil difference between life 
policies and fire or jnaririe policies of assurance. The laller, being pcihcicv of 
indemmly, recovery can be had al law only lo the cMeul of ihe actual damage 
done, whereas m life policies the whole amojnl of ihe policy can be leeoverol. 

'^■" Rcpcitoij l7,fo. 300. 

'^■" Rcrenoij 19, fo. 150. 

'^'* Cal. Wills, Coun of Hu SI, London, ii, 693. 
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in equal moielies in IrusI (inter ai'ia) for the mainteniince of 

seven lectures on the seveiiil subjects of Divimly, Aslronomy, 

Music, Geometry* Liiw, Physic and Rhetoric. In 1596 these 

two corporate bodies caine inio possession of the properly, and 

in tlie following year drew up ordinances for the regulation of 

the various lectures. According lo the terms of Greshani's will 

the lectures were delivered at Gresham House. When Greshani 

House, which escaped the Fire of London, became dilapidiited, 

the City and the Conipiiny on more than one occasion pelitioned 

Parliament for leave to pull it down and to erecl another building 

on ils site. The proposal* however, was not enterlained, but in 

the yeai" 1767 an Act was passed veiling Gresham House in |503i 

ihe Crown for the purpose of an Excise Office, and providing 

for the payment by the Crown to the City and Company of a 

perpetual annuity of £500 per annum. For some time the lectures 

ceased lo be delivered for lack of accommodalion. When they 

were next delivered il was at ihe City of London School, where 

they conlinued until Gresham College was erected in Basmghall 

Street. '^■'^ rlir aci oi un 

fcumilf ilriclL^ cn- 

In the meantime Protestantism had been gaining ground in lojcrd, i5fi^ 
England as well as on the continent. Many who in Ihe evil 
days of Ihe Marian persecution had sought refuge in Switzerland 
and Germany had returned to England as soon as they were 
assured of safety under Elizabeth, and had introduced into the 
country the religious tenels of Calvin ihey had learnt abroad. 
Elizabelh found herself confronted not oniy by Catholics bul by 
Puritans. As she felt herself seated more strongly on the throne 
she delermmed to enforce more strictly than hitherto the Act of 
Uniformily. In 1365 the London clergy were ordered to wear 
the surplice and lo conform in other particulars. Belween thirty 
and forty of them — and those the mosi intelligeni and active 
of them — refused and resigned their cures. Their congregations 
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5upporled ihem, and ihus a laige body of good Prolestanis were 
driven into opposition. Bui there all action iigainsi tliem ceased. 
It wiis otherwise with the Prolestanis on the continent, where a 
delerniinalion arrived ill in the same year that Elizabelh enforced 

[504] the Act of Uniform ily, to suppress heresy, led to the most horrible 

persecution, and drove many of Ihe inhiibiliints lo seek refuge in 

□ ccEliaiTi'a \to5pi.- England . 

cbildll^a 'is^'e '' Of Ihe hundreds of foreigners who soughl this country, driven 

from France or Spam by religious persecution,'^"' none was 
more hospilably received Ihan the brother of the great Coligny, 
the Cardinal Chaslillon. The Bishop of London having excused 
himself enlerlaining Ihe cardinal at Fulham, his eminence was 
lodged and hospitably treated for a whole week by Gresham. 
During his visit he paid a visit. Huguenot as he was, to the 
French Church eslablished in the cily, where his co-religionisis 
were allowed to worship withoul fear of molestation. He further 
paid his host the compliment of visiting Ihe Exchange, then 
approaching completion. At the end of the week he removed lo 

The niy crawdrd Siou House, where accommodation had been found for him.'^'''' 
The influx of refugees from Ihe continent was far from being 
an unmixed biessing. Whilst some settled peacefully down and 
taught the London ailizan the art of silk -weaving, others betook 
themselves to the river's side, where they defied the civic au- 
thorities.'^"'^ A fresh return was ordered to be made of their 
number. '^■'^ U became necessary lo forbid aliens remaining in 
the city more than a day and a night; ihey might reside in other 
places if they liked, but not in the city of London. '^^'' Mortality 



iJie ccinlineril. 



A rclurri made in 1567 b^ ihc livery com panics of foreigners reading in Ihe 
cily arid hbcdics gives ihe number as 3^562. — Rcpcnory 16, fo. 202. Another 
aurhonly gives ihe nuiiibcr us 4^85 1^ of which 3,833 were Dulch. — Burgon'a 
"Life of Gresham^" ii^ 242, cilmg Huyncs^ p. 46 1. 
""'' Biirgon'i'TifcofGrcihain," n, 27 1-275. 
'^'^ Rcpcitoij 16. fo. 164. 
'^^^ JoLirnal 19. fo. 116. 
'^^" Prcceplof Ihe mayor lolhalcffcci, 19 Ocl., l56S.-;d.,fo. I 32b. 
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increased so much that a commiltee hud to be appoinled (Miirch, isiisj 

I 569) "to peruse iibout ihecylie where aple iind convenient places 

niaye be had and founde for the biiryall of the deade in tyme 

of plage iind other tymes of gret deathe," and lo report thereon 

to Ihe Court of Aldermen.'^^' An acre of ground, more or less, 

near Bethlem Hospitiil was subsequently prepaied iis a cemelery 

by the civic aulhorities,'^^" whilst a friend of the mayor agreed 

under certain conditions to enclose it with a wiill, erecl a pulpil 

and make olher iniprovemenis al his own cost.'^^'^ riir Pnncc df oj- 

in|r rccn^rs suli- 

In the course of lime Ihe perseculed Netherlanders look hear! humul aBsisuncc 
of griice, encouraged by ihe gailani conduci of the Prince of ^'"'° 'i'"'""''^- 
Orange, their leader, no less than by the active assistance and 
sympathy of their brelhren in England, who were conlmually 
passing lo and fro wilh munitions of war, in spite of procla- 
mations to the contrary.'"* "Whilst Elizabeth dribbled out her 
secret aid to the Prince of Orange the London traders sent him 
half-a-million from their own purses, a sum equal to a year's 
revenue of ihe Crown/''^"''^ rlir drdmc of 

The decline of Antwerp which followed Alva's adminislration opparmniy. 

marks the foundalion of London's supremacy in the world of Tiir qurcn jpplici 

commerce. Hitherto Ihe queen had been accustomed through ^ , 

Gresham, her factor, to raise whal money she required by loans 

|S(ifi| 
from merchants abroad. Merchant strangers were well conteiil 

to lend her money at ten or twelve per cent., seeing that the 

City of London was as often as not called upon to give bonds 



'"' Rcpcnory l&,fo. 451. 

'^^- Journal 19. fo. JSOi Lcllcr Book V. fo. 245. 

'^^' Lcircr Book V.fo. 246. Holinshcd (iv.2341 and oihcrsgivc Ihe whole crcdii 

of providing <hc ccniclcry lo ihc libcralny of Sir Thomj^ Rowc. ihr mayor. 

Proclamalion (15 July, I 5(tSt agaiaal suspcclcd persons I aading in England 
or reluming "wilh any furailurc for maynlrriauncc of ihcr rcbcllioa or olhcr 
lykc ciymc" again&l ihc King of Spain. — Journal IS. fo. 1 1 5^ C/ Lcllcr Book 
V.fos. 181.246b. 
'^^^ Green, "Hisl. of ihc English People," il, 4IS. 
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for repaymeiil by way of collateral security.' When Ihat door 
was closed lo her she turned lo her own subjects, ihe Company 
of Merchant Adventurers* lo whom she had shown considerable 
favour. Her first appliciition to this company for a loan was, lo 
her greal surprise* refused. The mailer was afterwards accom- 
modated Ihrough Ihe inlervention of Sir Thomas Greshani; and 
as Ihe confidence of the city merchants increased, loans were 
afterwards frequently negotiated between them and the Crown, 
much lo the convenience of one parly and lo Ihe advantage of Ihe 

TJic hrsl [ijbhc lol- Other. '^^' 
lcr>. I5&7-L5fi9 

As anolher means of raising nioney Elizabelh had resort lo a 
lottery — the first public lotlery ever held in London, allhough 
the game called "The LotI" was not unknown in Ihe cily in the 
reign of Henry VIII. '^^^ The lotlery was advertised in I 567 as 
being a very rich lottery general, wilhout any blanks, conlaining 
anuraber of good prizes of ready-money, plate and divers sorls of 
merchandise, Ihe same having been vaUied by experl and skilful 
men. The lottery was, as we should say al ihe present day, "under 
the immediale patronage" of the queen herself, and the proceeds, 
after deducting expenses, were to be devoted lo the repair of 
harbours and other public works conducive to siren glhening ihe 
|i07i realm. Besides the prizes, of which a long lisl is set oul in 

the city's records, Ihere were to be three "welcomes" or bonuses 
given to the first three winners of lots. The first person to whom 
a lot should happen to fall was lo have for "welcome" a piece 
of silver-gilt plale of the value of £50, and the second and third 
forlunate drawers were lo have respectively, in addilion lo their 
prizes* a piece of gilt plate of the value of £20. The prizes* the 
chief of which amounled to £5,000 slerling, allhough Ihe winner 
was to receive only £3*000 in cash* the rest being taken out in 



'^*Rcpcrioij 15,fos. 162, I&4, 166b. 241b, 253, 267b,297, cic. 

'^^' S^lJ^c,Slo^^'s"SJ^vcy■'1cd. 1720), bk. i, p. 2S3. 
'^^^ Jojinal ll,fo.253. 
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pliite and liipestry, '^^' were exhibiled in Cheapside al the iign 
of the Queen's Arms, the house of Aniony Derick, goldsmith 
to Elizabelh and engraver lo the Mint in this and the preceding 
reign J ^ The miiyor and iildermen agreed lo put into the iollery 
thirty "billes or iottes" yt the least under one posy, viz.: — God 
preserve the Cytye of London qiwd M and A. Any profit that 
might aiise from the lols was to be equally divided belween 
themJ^^' 

The livery compiinies of the city were also invited to subscribe 
to the lottery as well as the Company of MerchanI Adventur- 
ers.'^''- On Ihe 4th August the livery of the Merch-int T-iylors' 
Company were summoned lo Iheir hall lo declare Ihe amouni 
each ind ividual was ready lo venlure — "all under our posy in the 
name of this Common Hall»" Ihe posy subsequenlly determined 
upon being the following: — 

"One byrde in hiinde is worthe two in the woode, 
Yff wee have the greate lott il will do us good."'^*^ 

The "reading" of the loltery was poslponed till the 1 0th Jan- 
uary, 1569.'^** II look place al the wesi door of SI. Paul's, 
commencing on Ihe 1 llh day of ihat monlh, and conlmued day 
and nighl unlil Ihe 6th May following.'^ It was reporled at the 
time ihal Elizabelh withdrew a large sum of the prize-money for 
her own use previous to Ihe drawing of Ihe lols, and ihis report, 
whether well founded or nol, crealed no lillle disgust among the 

subscribers.'^ EagLish [■cicliaiili 

In Amwcrp urcilcd 

^"''Journal 19.fos. 55-58: Lciicr Book V, fos. Il5b-ll7b. by nrder of .■Mvi, 

Pncc's "Loudon Bunkers" (cnljrgcd cdiuouf, p. 51. 1^6 a 

'^^' Lcircr BookV,fo. 139. Elizilicib miLme^ 

'^*- Cal. Siiiic Piipcrs Dom. (I 547-1 580). p. 314. ^^ "'^'"B """" 



I^Dftl 



i^q; 



Cln^dc. '"Early Hisl. of ihc Guild of Merchant Taylors,'" pi. li. pp. 229-230. 
'^^^ Journal 19. fo. 133b. 
'^^^ Holinshcdjv.234 

"Mcsmcs j'cnlcnd; que dc la blanquc, qir'on a lircc ccs joiirs pas:^5 en 

ccsic ■vlIIc. ccslc Roync rclircra pour cUc plu'v dc ccm milic livrcs cslcrlin, 
qji soni 33^00 C5cuz; dc quoy Ic moadc murumrc aasca pour la djmiaulJDn 



on bojid S[i3ii]&li 
vesicle 
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Before Ihe close of 1568 Alva had severed Ihe las! links 
connecrmg England wilh Ihe Low Counlries by suddeitly seizing 
and imprisoning all English merchants found iit Antwerp on the 
ground Thai certain Spanish treasure-ships had been detained in 
England. Such conduct on his part was characlerized by Eliza- 
belh as "verie straunge and hertofore in no lyme used belwixt Ihe 
Crowne of England and the House of Burgondye w owl some 
manner of former conferrence proceedyng and inlelligeiice had 
of the myndes and intentions of Ihe prynces themselves on both 
sides," and she forlhwith issued a proclaniation for Ihe seizure of 
Spanish vessels and merchants found in English ports by way of 
reprisal. She was careful lo show thai any former delenlion 
of Spanish vessels served as a mere prelence for Alva's conduct. 
[5091 Certain Spanish vessels of small tonnage, called "zabras," had. 

It was true, entered English harbours in Ihe west country, and 
the bullion and merchandise had been discharged on English 
soil; but all Ihis had been done in order lo prevent Ihe ships and 
cargo falling into the hands of the French ships which threatened 
them. Some of Ihe Ireasure had been even "borrowed"; but 
this was not contrary to Ihe honorable usage of princes in their 
own dominions. The Spanish ambassador had called npon her 
majesty lo ask that the vessels and cargo might be given up, 
"pretending Ihe monye to appeilaine lo the king his maister," 
which her majesly had declared her willingness lo assent lo 
as soon as she should have had commnnicalion from Ihe west 
country. The ambassador, who was asked to return in four or 
five days to receive Ihe ships and treasure, had failed to appear, 
and her surprise was greal lo find thai orders had been given for 
the arrest of her subjects at Aniwerp on the very day [29 Oct.) 



qu'ilz irouvcnl jujt bcncficci qii'ilz c&pcioiciil dc Iciiis billclz' — wrote Dc la 
Mollic Fcriclou. ihc French ambassador in London. — Cooper's "Rccucil dcs 
Dcpcclics, clc, dcs Ambassadcurs dc France (Paris and London, I83S-I340)," 
1. 155. 
'^'Proclamaiion.6Jaii.. 1569.— JouuiaJ 19 Jo. I 39; Lcllcc Book V, fo. 210. 
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thiit Ihe Spanish ambassiidor was with her maje^ly. Such was 
the account of the malter as given m Ihe queen's proclamation 
to the citizens of London. But there are other and contrad iciory 
iiccounts. Whoever may have been Ihe rightful owner of the 
Ireasure, which in all probiibility was on its way to Flanders for 
payment of Alva's soldiers, " ihe opportunity of dealing a blow 
to Spain and at the same time of replenishing the Exchequer at 
home afforded by the presence of the ships in English waters was 
thought loo good to be lost. isioi 

On Ihe 5lh January the mayor received orders from Sir order <a bchc 
Nicholas Bacon lo seize a F emings goods to the queens ^ ^ 

" •= T ind llirir °aads in 

use, inasmuch as il was quile possible that what had taken place LoidDrjin . \5bi 
in Flanders had been done wilhout Ihe King of Spain's commis- 
sion. The following day the mayor informed the council that he 
had arrested the bodies and goods of certain merchant strangers 
in the cily.^"^ Throughout Ihe greater pari of the month frequent 
ielters passed between Ihe city, the merchant adventurers, Ihe 
merchants of the slaple and the lords of ihe council concerning 
Aiva's proceedings and measures to be taken by way of reprisal. 
The citizens showed themselves very anxious lo devise measures 
of retaliation and lo avail themselves to the ulmosi of Ihe op- 
portunity afforded them of avenging themselves of their foreign 
rivals, as Ihe following memorial signed by the mayor and nine 
of Ihe principal merchants of the city proves; — '^'^ 

"Fir si, we doe Ihinck il very need full and necessary that w all 
possible speed the bodies, shipps and goodes of all the subiects 
of the said king be had under arresi, and their bodies to be se- 
questred from their houses, coniplinghonses, books, warehouses 



Sec Icricr from Sir AnhurChiimpcruownc, Wclliiim H jwkin& arid oihcrs lo 
ihc lords of rhc council. 1 Jiin., 1569.— Cal. Suic Papers Dom. (1547-1580), 

p. 326. 

'"^CaJ. SlalcPapciiDom. (1547-15SO),p. 326. 

'^"' CoMonMS.,GalbaC,iii,fo. I5lb. Thislcucr^as signed byJohn Grcsham, 

Thomas Offlcy. John While, Roger Marlyu, Lcoucll Ductcll, Thomas He alou, 

Richard Whclcr, Thomas Aldcrscy and Francis Bcmion. 
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and goods; and ihey Iheniselves to be coniniilled unto severall 
and sure cuslodie and keeping. And Ihat alsoe coniission may 
be griinted to sage persons to enquire and trie oul all coutorable 
transporls and contracts don since ihe XX of December last by 

[511] any of tlie siibiecls of Ihe said king or by any other nalion. And 

that a proclamation be made by tlie queene's ma " auctliorile 
forth w for the avoiding of collorable bargaines, transports and 
contracts hereafter lo be made." 

Thomas Rowe'""' (he liad not yet received the honour of 
knighthood), who was mayor at Ihe time, happened to be a 
connection by marriage of Sir Thomas Grcsham, having married 
Mary, the eldesi daughter of Sir John Greshani, of Tilsey, Sir 
Thomas's uncle. It was owing lo this conneclion thai the mayor 
received inform alion of Alva's arbitrary proceedings before the 
news reached the ears of Secretary Cecil; for Gresham's factor 
at Aniwerp, Richard Clough, had lost no time in despalching a 
special messenger to his master, who, immedialely after hearing 
the news, broke in upon Ihe mayor's slumbers at twelve o'clock 
on Ihe nighl of ihe 3rd January in order lo communicate Ihe 
same to him. The next morning ihe mayor wrole lo Sir William 
Cecil informing him of what had occurred and how under ihe 
circuraslances he [the mayor) had taken upon himself to stay the 

Alus en>o> dr- despatch of Iclters abroad for a while. '^'" 

Towards the end of January, I 5d9, the Duke of Alva seni over 
an agent. Monsieur D'AssolevilJe, to demand Ihereslilulion of ihe 
treasure. The mayor depuled John Gresham and another to escort 

15121 Ihe envoy from Gravesend lo London, where he was lodged at 



'^'' Cuizcu jrid Mccchani Tj^lor: Alderman of ihc Wards of Poitaokcu and 
Bi^hopsEJic, Sheriff. 1560-61. Ob. 2 Scpi., 1570. Buried in Hackney Church. 
He beslowed ihe aum of flOOforlhe relief of mem be r'> of Kl'v company "usmge 
the brode ■vhLrcorell rowingcof ihe pcarchor making of garme riles" during his 
Jifclimc, and iomc landed ewale in ihc cily by his will for like purpose. — Lcller 
Book V,fb. 274b: Cal. of Wills, Court of Husiing, ii, 636. 

Lellcr prialed (from onginal among Slale Papers Dom.) in Burgon\ "Life 
of Grcsham," ii,2S7. 
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Crosby Pliice, at that lime The mansion hou^e of William Bond, 
iilderman of Candle wick Sireet Ward.'^^^ Al fir si he demanded 
an audience wilh the queen herself, but was fain to be content 
with a reference to her council. '^^"' The treasure in the meantime 
had been removed to London for greater securily.'^'^ Negoti- 
ations proving fruitless the ageni relumed lo Antwerp, "having 
succeeded in obtaining from Elizi^elh nothing beyond the assur- 
ance Ihat she was ready to surrender the treasure when his masler 
promised indemnity lo all her snbjecis in the Low Counlries, and 
agreed solemnly lo ralify Ihe ancieni Irealy of alliance belween 
the Crown of England and the House of Burgundy. "'^^ Gr«iiirp Hi]g°«ii 

Thai such a large amount of treasure should be lying idle ""iH"! 'I'*' ^p^'^Ii 
did not commend ilself to the mind of so astute a financier as [5^9 
Sir Thomas Gresham. He accordingly suggested lo Sir William 
Cecil by letter (14 Aug., 1569) Ihat the queen should cause it to 
be minted into her own coin, and thereby make a profit of £3,000 
or £4^000. As for repayment, her majesty conld effect it by way 
of exchange, lo her great profit, or give bonds for a year or more 
to the merchants who owned Ihe money» and who, in Gresham's 
opinion, wonld willingly accede lo such proposaL'^^^ Bold as 
Ihis suggestion was, it appears, nevertheless, to have been carried 
into execution. '^^^ l^isj 

The hardships already experienced by Spanish merchants from '■'I'f ^'*y cduth 
stoppage of commercial intercourse with England mast have been , , , , 

materially increased Ihe following year by an order of ihe Court l^tq 
of Aldermen (1 1 July, 1570) to the effect that all matters and suits 
brought by merchant strangers, subjects of the King of Spain, in 
any of the Queen's Majesty's Conrts within ihe city of London for 



'"^ Sir Thomjs Rowc. mayor, lo Sccrclary Cecil. 23Jari.. [5b9. — Cal. Slair 
Papers Dom. (I 547-1 580), p. 329; Burgon's "Life of Grc^ham,'" ii, 295-296. 
'^'■' -/(/., 25Jan. 

Cooper's "Dcpcchc^, clc, dcs Ambasaadeurs dc France," 1, 176-177. 
'^'^ Burgon's "Life of Gresham," ii,297. 
'^" Lansd. MS.,No. ^ii,fo. 16b. 
'^'^ -ldjo.22. 
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the recovery of n debt should be stayed, and no manner of arrest 
or iiltachment allowed until furlher nolice, unless the ^iranger 
suing were a denizen or a member of the Church. '^^' 

By proclaination made the las! diiy of June, 1570, English 
merchanl^ who hiid suffered loss by Alva's proceedings were 
desired to make a reliirn of such loss lo Ihe officers of one or 
other of the cilies or (owns of London* Southamplon* Bristol, 
Chester* Newcastle* Hull or Ipswich, as they should find it niost 
convenienl,'^^" and on the 20th July following every English- 
man inio whose hands any goods belonging lo Spanish subjects 
might have come was ordered to make a certificate under his 
hand and seal into the Court of the Admiralty, in the city of 
London* for her majesty to tiike further order (hereon as should 
be thoughl meet.'^^' Negolialions, which hud been renewed 
for muluiil restitution* agiiin broke down, for when ihe lerms 
on which restitulion was to be effecled were lo be reduced lo 
writing, or* in Ihe languiige of Ihe record, "puf inlo mimiiam,"^^^- 
the Spiinish commissioners were found to have no aulhority lo 
arrange matlers, whilsl al Ihe same lime they wished to inlroduce 
clauses and conditions which Elizabeth could in no wise accept 
Seeing Ihat ^he was being played wilh, and knowing thai much of 
the goods of English merchants seized in Spain and Ihe Nether- 
lands had already been sold, the qneen determined lo pul up for 
sale Ihe Spanish merchandise which for ihree years had been in 
English hands. Proclamation to this effecl was made Ihe 14lh 
January, 1572.'^^^ The queen showed every desire lo treat the 
Spanish merchants with consideralion. The sale was entrusted to 
Spanish subjects, who, upon their oath, were to make sale of all 
the ships, goods, wares and merchandise arrested, lo the ulmost 



Rcpcnoij 17,fG. 36b. 



'" Journal l9,fo. 247b; Lcucr Boot V,fo. 30L 
^' Journal l9.fo.257. 
^' -/J..fo. 390b. 

" Journal 19. fo. 390b. 
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iidvanlage they could; and Spanish owners were iillowed, either 
by Ihemselves, Their fdclor or attorney, freely to enler the realm 
within thirty days after the date of the proclarnalion to atlend 
the sale, provided they made no atlempt againsi her miijesty 
or the peace of Ihe counlry and departed ininiediately the sale 
was over. This proclamation, coupled with ihe hopelessness of 
Alva's case and Ihe manifestation of disconlent displayed by his 
own ruined merchanis, led to articles being drawn up (25 Mar.) 
between Elizabeth and Ihe King of Spain for an adjuslment of 
their respective claims. Sir Thomas Gresham had previously 
(4 Feb.) been directed by lelter from Lord Burghley and Sir 
Walter Mildtnay lo deliver up cerlain bonds of the Governor and 
Company of Merchant Adventurers lo be cancelled now Ihat Ihe 
whole malter was to be referred to arbitration.'^^'' 

To add to the queen 'sd iff icullies* Mary, who had been deposed 
from the Ihrone of Scolland and had sought sheller in England, 
was importuning her for assistance for the recovery of her losi morcland. \5bf. 
crown. Whilsl Elizabeth hesitated either to replace her rival in 
power or to sel her at liberty, Ihe Earls of Northumberland and 
Westmoreland endeavoured to carry oul a scheme for marrying 
Mary to the Duke of Norfolk and forcing Elizabeth lo acknowl- 
edge her as successor to the crown of England. The Duke of 
Norfolk obeyed the queen's summons lo altend the courl, and 
was commilted to Ihe Tower (Ocl., 1569).'^"^ The eails refused 
to obey Ihe summons, and rose in insurrection. On the 24th 
November they were proclaimed traitors.'^ Troops were seni 
against them, bul they cowardly lefl their supporters lo their own 
fate and fled lo Scotland. The rebellion, fruitless as it proved to 



|5l5f 

I nsu rrcci [OH of llic 
Eirls of Worlhum- 
bcrland inul Wc-il- 



Add.MS..No. 5. 755, fo. 58. 



In ihc following year he was removed lo Ihe Chaiteihousc, bul being dis- 
covered tn corresfioudcncc \n(h ihe depo'vcd Queen of Scots was agairi p[[iced 
in ihe To\vcr. He was Ined and convicled of Ireasou, and afler Aomc delay 
cscTuicd on Tower Hill. — Holinshcdjv, 254,262, 264, 267. 
'^^^ The rroclamaliou. which is sel oul in Journal 19, fo. 202b {Cf. Lellcr Book 
V, fo. 267b f, gives in delait ihc rise uad progress of ihc rebellion. 
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McB^ures iflkcn fnr be, ciiused no liltle excitemenl in ihe city. 

"iJ^^"*'^ '"" ^ The same day ihat the earls were proclaimed Iraitors the Mayor 

of London issued his precept lo the several aldermeit, enjoining 
fhem lo take steps for safe-guarding ihe city and laking inio 
custody all rogues, masterless men and vagabonds. '^^' On ihe 
following day another precept was issued lo the several livery 
companies for providing a certain number of soldiers^ "well and 
sufficientlie fumy shed w a jerkyn and apaire of gaily sloppes of 

|5ifii broad clothe, collorwalchel, onecalyver w flaske and liichebox, 

a moryan, a sworde and a dagger." '^^^ The soldiers were lo be 
ready to serve her majesty at an hour's warning. The Chamberlain 
received orders lo amend the several gales of the city and the 
portcullises belonging lo Iheni* as well as lo repair Ihe city's 
gims and pul Ihem in readiness, and lay in a slock of powder 
and shot to serve as occasion should require. '^^' By Ihe I2lh 
December all fear of immediate danger had passed away, and Ihe 
livery companies were ordered lo receive back the armour and 
weapons supplied lo Ihe soldiers and lo keep Ihem in their hall. 
The men were to be dismissed to Iheir several industries, but still 
to hold themselves in readiness for service at an hour's warning 
if occasion should require Ihem. A week later ihe soldiers were 
dismissed to their houses, Ihose who had no house being allowed 

Papil Bull Df sixpence a day until called upon for active service.'^'* 

Although the rising in Ihe norlh had failed, the Catholics were 



c) ^D rriTiJ D 1^ a 1 1 D r 
If I III hi Eliza lie III, 

I57Q. nol without hope. They were encouraged by ihe issue of a Papal 

Bull excommunicating Elizabeth and absolving her subjects from 
their allegiance. This Bull was affixed to the door of Ihe Bishop 
of London's palace by a man named John Helton. The queen 
was alarmed. She believed Ihat the long-threalened union against 
her of the Catholic powers had at length been effected. Felton 

'"'Journal l9,fo. 202; Lciicr Book V, fo. 267. 
'"^ Journal l9,fo. 202; LcHcr BooV V,fo. 267. 

'^" Lciicr Book V,fo. 269. 

'^"^ Journal 19, fo. 206b; LcHcr Book V,fo. 270b; Rcpcitoij 16, fo. 522b. 
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wii^ seized and tried ar the Guildhall. He was found guilty, ij^iti 
iind paid ihe penalty of his rashness by being hiinged, driiwn and 
quartered.'^" His exemplary punishment failed^ however, to piil 
ii slop to Calholic inlrigues against Elizabelh. Pe]Dicin| n ibc 

The defeat of the Turkish fleel al Leniinto by Don John of Aus- '' ^ ^ ^' ^ ' 

' ■> ol Lrpiilci, I Ocl 

tria (7 Ocl., I 571) was commemorated I wo days laler in London is 71 
by a thanksgiving service al Si. Paul's,'^^" which was attended 
by the mayor, Sir William Allen, '^^' ihe aldernien and members 
of the companies in Iheir liveries. \y\ the evening of Ihe same day 
bonfires were lighled in the sireels of Ihe city by precepi of the 
mayor. '^^■* The immediate effect of the victory was the release 
of a large number of caplives [variously estimated al 12,000 
and 14,000)'^''^ from Turkish slavery, for whose redemption the 
cilizens were constantly being calied upon lo subscribe.'^'' Pcice and com- 

Whilsl the Low Countries were winning their way lo freedom ^s^"" '*'°'''*^'^' ' 
from Ihe Spanish yoke, and France was suffering the horrors 
of SainI Bartholomew's day (24 Aug., I 572), England remained 
tranquil, and the city merchant had little cause lo complain, 
except, it might be, on account of the number of strangers who 
rivalled him in his business.'^''' For the better preservalion isiai 
of peace members of Ihe French and the Dutch churches were 
ordered (28 Sept.) nol to leave their houses after 9 o'clock al 



'*^^ Hoh[ishcd,iv,254. 



From Hertford ^hirc. aldcnnan of Billiiigsgslc Ward. 
'"^ Dated S Nov.— Journal 19, fo. 370b. 
'^^^ Hohn^hrd,iv.263. 

'^^^ Rcpcnory 17, fos. Sb. 23, 27b, 29. 243. cic, RcpcnoiA' 19. fos. 24b. 154, 
cic.i Cily Rccordi known as "Rcmcmbrancia" (An iilylical lades), pp. 51-55. 
'^^' Slraugcr denizens, carrying on a handrccjfl m ihc cily, had rcccnllv pre- 
ferred a Bill in Parliameal ugainsl several of ihe livery companiea. They 
were persuaded, however, lo drop il, and relcr iheir grievance lo the Court of 
Aldermen. — Repertory 17, fos. 302b. 335, 337. A relLim made by ihe mayor 
(10 Nov., L57I) of ihe strangers ihea living la London and Southwark and 
liberties (hereof gives the lotal aumber as 4,631 . — Caf. Slale Papers Dom. 
(1547-1580), p. 427. 
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So long as Ihe Spanish king lurned a deaf ear to the exhorta- 
tions of Ihe Pope, and refused lo make a desceni upon England, 
Elizabeth was able to cope with Catholicism at home by peace- 
ful measures. But Ihe lime was approaching when she could 
no longer refuse lo give practical assistance to her struggling 
co-religionists on Ihe coiilinenL The Netherlands had for some 
time pasi been preparing for open revolt against Ihe barbarous 
government of Alva. In 1572 a parly seized Brill, and thus laid 
the foundation of Ihe Dutch Republic. II wanled but the aclive 
adhesion of Elizabeth to enable Ihe French lo drive the Spaniards 
out of the counlry, bul Ihis the queen was as yel unwilling lo 
give. Two years laler (1574) she offered her services to effect 
an underslanding between Spain and Ihe Netherlands, but her 
medialion proved futile. Bolh in I 572 and 1574 Ihere are signs 
of military preparations having taken place in the cily. In the 
first mentioned year Elizabeth held a review of ihe city troops in 
Greenwich Park.'^^^ In 1574 the cily was called upon to furnish 
400 soldiers for the queen's service, and steps were taken to allot 
to Ihe livery companies iheir quola of men or money in view of 
future calls. A slore of ganpowder was also laid up. 

If one thing more Ihan anolher was calcLilaled to precipitate a 
rupture belween England and Spain it was the action of English 
seamen, who roved Ihe seas and indireclly rendered assislance 
to Ihe Netherlanders by plundering Spanish vessels, in spite of 
all proclamalions to the conlrai'y. The Londoner was not 

behind-hand in Ihis predatory warfare. 

In June, 1575, Ihe queen borrowed a sum of £30,000 from 



'^■^Rcpcnoij 17, ft). 372. 

'^'^ Journal L9,fos. 407-40Sb, 4l7-417b, Rcrcrtoiy 17, fos. 292. 29Sb. 307. 
303. 

'^^ JouniaJ20,pi.L,fos. 133b, ]43bi Rcpcitoij tS.fo.224b. 
"'" JojrnaJ20.pi. i,fo. 156b. 
"'" JojinaJ 20, pi. j, fo. 252, Id., pi. ii. fo. 2S0b. 
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the citizens on security^ The money was subscribed by the 
weahhiei" class of cilizens, and a moiety of the loan was re- 
paid in little more thiin a twelvemonth. Whatever may have 
been her faults, Elizabelh honeslly paid her debis, and when she 
discovered in 1577 that money which she had repaid lo certain 
officials had nol reached ihe hands of Ihe original ciedilor, she 
forthwilh issued a proclamation commanding all such creditors 
to send in their claims in writing to the chief officer of her 
majesly's household. [| is difficult to dissociate allogether 

Ihis proclamalion from Ihe removal of George Helon from the 
office of Chamberlain of the City three months afterwards. * rlir cii> called 

upon Id Eurnili edI- 

In February, 1578, the City was called upon to provide 2,000 ji^,^ |^jg 
arquebusiers. Refusal was useless, allhough an attempt was made 
to get the number reduced to 500. The mayor had scarcely issued 
his precepi lo ihe aldermen to raise the men before he received 
anolher order for 2,000 lo be trained as directed in handling and 
using their weapons and kepi in readiness for fulure service. \5ia] 

One hundred and fifty men were ordered [ 1 2 June) to be ready al 
an hour's notice for foreign service. Strangers and foreigners 
were nol exempl. ' Some of the city companies were slow in 
paying their quola of expenses of filtingoul the men, and pressure 
had lo be broughl lo bear on them by the Court of Aldermen. coum ciurpir ar 



Cjreiliirr nDUSL' 
Ijn I5T9. 



In the following year Casimir, Count Palatine of the Rhine, 
paid a visit to England lo answer a chaige brought against him dchii oi sir 

riiDrr li G jc&liiin. 



Journ[il 20, pi. i, fos. 22Sb, 239. 

Rcpcnory l9-fo.93. "^ 

mi , 1-,^ - r TTi Bcrlcd bx llic cily 

Journiil20,pL..,fo.37L ^,,1, . |,f, .f 500 

He was removed by order of CommDR Council, llDcc, pri^ dive r.'iis nuigni.'i marVh 

rebus diclam civilolem ef isegoUo ejusdem laisgenlibiis. — Journal 20. pi. ii, fo. 

376b. 
'^"^ Journal 20. pi. ii. fos. 38Sb. 389. 394-395b. The queen lo ihe muyor, cic., 

of London, 12 March.— Cul. Slale Papers Dora. (I547-I5SO), p. 586. 
'^"^ Journal 20, pi. ii, fo. 409b. 
'^"* -/(/., fos. 404,408b, 412. 
'*'^ Repertory 19, fo. 346b. 
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by Ihe English envoy in Holland, of having used forces iigainst 
fhe Nerherlanders which had been despatched from ihese shores 
for their support. On Ihe evening of Thursday, the 22nd January, 
] 579, the Count landed at the Tower, where he was received by s 
party of noblemen and olhers, among whom we may conjecture 
was Ihe Miiyor of London and represenliilives of ihe cily. 
Thence he wiis conducted by the light of cressets to Greshain's 
house, in Bishopsgale Street, where he was received wilh music 
and lodged and feasled by Ihe worlhy owner for three days. 
The honour ihus shown to Gresham is only one more proof of 
the esteem and respect in which he was universally held by all 
parties, and, "in trulh," as his biographer juslly remarks, "his 
IS2I1 greal experience, his long and familiar inlercourse wilh men of 

all grades and professions, from princes and nobles — wilh whom 
... he was on as inlimate a fooling as the impassable barrier 
of rank will permil — to the lowliesi of his own depeiidanis, Ihe 
knowledge of men and manners which he must have derived 
from foreign travel, and his acquaintance with all the languages 
of civilised Europe, must have rendered him, towards the close 
of his life especially, as favourable a specimen as could have 
been selecled of Ihe English genlleman of Ihat day." Casimir's 
reception was one of the last acts of public service performed by 
Gresham, for before the close of Ihe year he had died (21 Nov.). 
On Sunday (25 Jan.) Ihe CounI was conducted lo Weslminsler for 
an interview wilh the queen, afler which lodgings were assigned 
to him in Somerset House. The conrt of Common Council had 
already (23 Jan.) voted "Duke Cassimerus" a gralification "in 
money e or an ye other thinge" to the value of 500 marks. His 



This conjecture [& snadc from ihc faci of a prcccpl haung been issued on 
the 20lh Jan. forcerlam persons Jo fumish I hem selves wilh vclvel cojis, chains 
and hccses. and a suitable ^uile, lo wail upon the lord mayor on ibc following 
Salurd ay.— Journal 20, pi. ii, fo. 404b. 

"'" Biirgon's "Life of Gresham." ii, 451-452. 
'*" JDjrnaJ20.pl. 11. fos. 464.480. 
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visil wiis one round of feasting, hunting and sighl-seeing; one 
day dining with Ihe lord mayor, aiiolher with ihe iiierchanis of 
the Sleelyard; one day hunhng at Hampton Court, and another 
day wilnessing alhlelic sports al Westminster. Thai the Count 
succeeded in clearinghischaracter may be surmised from the fact 
of his receiving Ihe Order of the Garler before his deparliire.'' The pl"li»c i" 'he 

In the following year the plague, which had been very virulenl ^"^' l580-15S3 
towards the end of 1 577» and from which Ihe cily was seldom 
entirely free, appeared al Rye (June, 1580). A twelvemonth 
later it was raging in London, but as Ihe weather grew colder its |S2ij 
virulence abated, allowing of the resumption of the lord mayor's 
feasL The respile was shorL In the spring of 1582 il was again 
rife in Ihe cily, increasing in fatality during Ihe hot season and 
continuing until the winter of ] 5S3. Business was often at a 
standstill, the law courts had lo be removed lo the country, and 
the sittings of Ihe London Husting suspended. 

St. Paul's Churchyard, which served as the burial ground 
to no less than twenty-three city parishes, became overcrowded 
and greatly added lo the insanitary condition of Ihe city by its 
shallow graves. The mayor informed Ihe lords of Ihe council of 
this slale of affairs by lelter (15 May, 1582), in which he says 
that scarcely any grave was then made without exposing corpses, 
and that the heat of the crowds standing over the shallow graves 
caused noxious exhalations. El was currently reported al the lime 
that the gravediggers were the cause of Ihe shallow graves "as 
being desirous to have the infection spred that they might gaine 
by burieng."'^" 



"''^ Conhriuulion of Holinshcd, iv, 3)5. 



C]ly Records knostn u& "Re membrane lu" {Primed Analylieal ludes), pp. 
306, 330, 331, 350-352^ Journal 20, pi. li, fos. 373, 379, 407. 
'*'* Reniembraiicia(lridex),pp. 207, 331.3341 Joumal 21, fo. :35b. 
Remembiaiicia, vol. i^ No. 331. 
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P rrpi nlii IE Par 

The time was fas! iipp roach in g when the queen would find herself ^ " 

unable any longer to maintain her frequent cry to The council 

board, "No war, my lords, no war!" and she began To concert 

measure? to frustrate any attempt that might be made to attack 

her crown and realm by the subtle device of the Pope's emissaries 

or the more open hostility of Philip. rcojbk&m Ireland, 

There were two ways in which the Pope and Spain could attack 
England, the one by making a descent upon the coast, the other 
by undermining the loyalty of the queen's subjects by the aid 
of missionaries. A descent upon the English coast was, for the 
present at least, out of the question, but it was possible to wonnd 
England by fostering insurrection in Ireland. Accordingly, in 
1579, a large force landed at Limerick under the authority of 
the Pope, [t was, however, overpowered and destroyed by Lord 
Grey, the lord deputy."''^ 

Then foilowed the rebeliion under the Earl of Desmond, who 
six years before had regained his liberty on a promise to use his 
influence to destroy the Catholic religion in Ireland. Through- 
out the Desmond rebellion the Londoners were constantly being |S24| 
called upon to furnish men and munition of v^ar. The trouble 



A reference lo ihisdefcal li lo be found in ihc Dublin Assembly Roll under 
Ihcycar I5SI.— "Cal. of Ancicnl Records of Dublin" (cd. by John T. Giltcit, 
IS91), ii, 155. 
'^'* Brighi,"Hiy. of England, "li, 539. 
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was proliiicted by Ihe landing of a force of 800 men from Spain, 
wilh the connivance, if not wilh the authorily, of Philip. When 
the rebellion was suppressed distress drove many Irish to Eng- 
land, and the city became Iheir chief refuge. " A special day 
was appointed for apprehending "all suche rogishe and begging 
Ireishe people as well men weomen as children" as should be 
found wandering abroad in the city, and steps were laken 
subsequenlly to convey all Irish beggars lo Bristol with the view 

TJie icsmiB in iiir of Send ing them back to their nalive land. 

"'^' ' Whilst appealing to force to accomplish their objecl in Ire- 

land, the Catholics resorted to intrigue to gain the same object 
in England and Scotland. For some years pas! there had been a 
sleady flow from the conlinent of seminary priests, who worked 
silenlly and secrelly making converts lo Ihe old religion. Every 
precaution was laken to prevent their inculcating Iheir dangerous 
opinions into the minds of the inhabitants of the city and drawing 
them off from their allegiance to ihe queen and to Ihe eslablished 
Church. The aldermen were instructed to make return of those in 

[57^1 their ward who refused to allend church. This was in 1568. 

In 1574 all sirangers who had crept into Ihe city under colour 
of religion and were found to be of no church were ordered lo 
leave. ^ In the following year (9 June, 1575) every stranger 
was called upon to subscribe the Articles of religion before he 
was allowed to lake up his residence wilhin Ihe cily, and those 
who refused lo subscribe or lo allend church were lo give bond 
for their appearance before her Majesty's Commissioners for Ec- 



''™ Jojinal 2l.fos. 19. 34, 52, 53, 69b-7Lb, 7Sb, cic.i Rcpcrtoiy 20, fos. 90, 
1L7, 117b. Il9b, cic.i Rcmcmbcancia (AnalylicaJ [ndc\). pp. 230-236. 

^*" JoiirnaJ2L,fo. 329b. 
■ Among ChanibcT Accouuls circa I5S5 wc find ihc follo\Miig: — "Pd. ihc s 
of Dec. by order of Courtc ro Roger Warffcld Treasure of BrbdcwcU lowiirds 
rhc convcyingc of all ihc Irishc begging people in and nere London lo ihe Cuie 
of Bri5lo\tc V "" — Chamber Accounls, Town Clerk's Office, ■vol. ii, fo. 17. 

'^-' Rcpenoij 16,fo. 350. 

"'-' Rcpenor^ 18, lo. 167. 
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cle^L^sticol Causes lo answer ^uch marlers as should be objected 
iigainst Iheni.^ ^^ The aldermen were inslrucled lo make diligent 
search in their several waids for such as held conventicles under 
colour of religion and inler-meddled with ni alters of State and 
civil governance. in 15S0 a regulai" Jesuit mission, under 

two priests. Campion and Parsons, was despatched to England 
as part of an organised Catholic scheme. Campion had at one 
time been a fellow of St. John's College, Oxford. Their first step 
was lo remove a difficulty under which devout Catholics had 
laboured ever since the issue of the Bull of excommunication 
against Elizabeth in 157L That Bull had reduced them to the 
necessity of choosing between disobedience to the Church and 
treason lo the queen. The new missionaries helped Ihem out 
of the dilemma by explaining that the censures of the Church 
only applied to heretics; Catholics might feign allegiance and the 
Church would say nothing. rbc Hccjsmry 

Under these circumstances it can scarcely be wondered at that 
the government proceeded lo strong measures — A proclamation |S2fi| 
was issued requiring English parents lo remove Iheir children 
from foreign seminaries, and declaring that to harbour Jesuit 
priests was to harbour rebels; whilst parliament imposed 

fines upon all who refused lo attend the service of the estabiished 
Church, in add ition lo the penalties imposed in I 57 1 upon those 
who claimed lo absolve subjects from their allegiance and to 
receive them into the Church of Rome. In the city a strict watch 
was again ordered to be kept on all those who failed to attend 
regularly their parish church. It was further proposed to 

appoint special preachers to counteract the baneful influence of 
the Jesuit priest, and the Bishop of London was ordered to make 



""Journal 20. fo.2l9b. 



'*'^ Journal 21, fo.SIbi Repertory 20, ft), lb. 

'^'' Journal21.fo.90. 

'*'^ -Id Jos. 1 14b, 135,290,322. 
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spccLBl prcBchcf!, a list of The best preachers and to appoini them distiicls.^ 

■PEDLnlol fnr Ihc 
cily. 158 L- 1582 



These inslruclions Bishop Ay Imer forwarded to the lord mayor 
wilh a request for aconlribution lo enable him iind his associalies, 
the dean of SI. Paul's iind the deiin of Windsor, lo carry them 
into effect. The mayor replied (6 SepL, 158!) Iliat, as for 
himself, his office was already so burdensome, both in work 
and expense, thai it would go hard with him if he was ciilled 
upon lo pay more than any other parishioner in a Church matter. 
Bolh he and his brethren the aldermen were no less desirous 
than others to proniole ihe knowledge of irue religion and lo 
inculcate obedience lo Ihe queen by lectures in the cily, but ihe 
commons would have lo be consulted first. He enclosed a list 
of lectures already established in Ihe several parishes, and drew 
attention to the great yeai'ly charge incurred by the companies 
[5771 and private persons in the city in maintaining students at the 

universities lo serve ihe Church in Ihe office of preaching and 
reading. This expense, Ihe mayor said, warranled Ihe Cily 

and the Companies asking to be no further burdened. The writer 
concluded by intimating Ihal, however willing the corporation 
might be to assist in Ihe good work, its ability to do so had been 
much diminished by the indiscreet demeanour of Ihe bishop's 
own chaplain, Mr. Dyos, who had recently defamed the citizens 
in a public sermon at Paul's Cross, "as favorers of userers, of 
the familye of love and purilanes," saying "Ihal if Ihe appointing 
of preachers were committed lo us we woid appomle preachers 
such as should defend usirie, Ihe familie of love and puritanisme 
as they call it." The Cily was liable to make mislakes, jusi as the 
bishop himself had made a mistake in appointing so indiscreet a 
person for his chaplain, but in other respects they had no cause lo 
reproach themselves in the matter of appointments. In conclusion 
they desired his lordship to lake order for Ihe reparation of their 



'^^ RcnfcmbrimcL;i(Aiijlyhca! Iridcsf. pp. 364, 3ft5. 

As c\ii\y a^ I 554 sludcnls hud been siipfiorlcd b^ ihr Corporalion and Ihe 
Compjnicsul ihc Llnivcrailica. — Rcpcrlory 13. fo^. 144b, 148, 150b. 
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good fame. 

Hilheilo the City had received no direcl: communications from 
the Privy Council on Ihe subjecl, but three days iifler the date 
of Ihe lord mayor's letter to the Bishop of London the lords 
of Ihe coimcil made a direct appeal lo the mayor and aldermen 
suggesting thai acolleclion should be made among the clergy and 
other inhabitants of the cily in order lo "oppose the supersticion 
of popery w by the coming over of divers Jesuits and seminar ie [52bi 
preistes hath ben of late much increased." Lillle appears to 
have been done in the matter by the civic aulhorities until the 
beginning of the nexl year, when Ihe first step was laken by the 
appointment of acommitlee (25 Jan., 1582). .^rr«i ind ccru- 

Campion meanwhile had been arrested and subjected lo cruel n^- ^i^inpioD. 
torture. He was eventually execuled. Parsons, his companion, 
escaped lo the continent, where he conlinued to carry on ^m 
inlrigue against the life of Elizabelh in conjunction wilh Allen, 
who some years before had established the famous seminary at 
Donay for the purpose of keeping up a supply of Jesuit priests 
for England. siesck wnk spitu 

In 1583— soon after Edward Osborne'*^^ had been elected to '" - '^^■' 



'"' RcmbraricLa, 1. 2», 2^& (Arialylical ludc^, pp. 365, 366). Ariolhcr differ- 
ence ^hcnly occurred between ihc corporaliou and ihc Bishop of London in 
Oclobcr of ihis year. A dispulc aros^ between Jhem us lo who \v js responsible 
for keeping Si. PaLil's Calhedcul m repair, each parly endeavounng lo ihrow 
ihc biEcdcn upon ihc olher {id.. Anal^lical IndctL, pp. 323-327): and in ihc 
followiag March (1582f Bishop Aylmcr found cause lo complam by Idler 
of jabccoining Irealmenl by ihe nu^or, bolh of ihc bishop Jiid his clergy, 
and ihrcalcned, unless niallera changed for ihc beller. lo admonish ihc mayor 
pjblicly al Paul's Crois, "where ihe lord ma^or miisl sil. nol as a judge lo 
conlrol, bul as a scholar lo learn^ and Ihe wnlcr, nol as John Aylmcr lo be 
rhwarled^ bul as John Loadon^ lo leach hmi aad all Londoa." — (id, ibid., pp. 
I2S-I29). 
'^'- Reperlory 20.fo. 282. 

Soa of Richard Osborae, of Ashford. co. Kcnl. The slory goes ihal he 
was apprenliced lo Sir William Hcwel^ clolhworkcr, and ihal he marned his 
niasler's daughler^ ^vhom he had rescued from a walery grave in ihe Thames 
al Londoa Bridge. His soa. Sir Edward Osborne, was crealed a baronel by 
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the miiyoralty — a conspinicy, which had long been on foot, for 
the iLssassination of Elizabeth and ihe invasion of England by a 
French army was discovered. Matters began to look serious, and 

[529] it behoved the queen to dismiss the Spanish ambassador from 

England (Jan., 1584) and to see lo her forces. Lord Burghley 
drew up "a memoryall of dyvers thynges nesessary lo be thought 
of and to be put in execution for Ihis sommer for y'^ slrength of 
y^ realme lo serve for martiall defence ageynsi elher rebellion 
or invasion," conlaining suggestions for holding muslers and 
training soldiers. The navy was gol ready for sea. 

In April (1584) the City received orders lo ni Lister 4,000 men 
and to revive the mililary shows on the eve of the Feasts of St. 
John Ihe Baptist and Sl Peter the Apostle as accustomed lo be 
held in Ihe days of Henry VIII. These displays had gradually 
fallen into desuetude; it was now the queen's policy lo renew 
them. The citizens showed Ihemselves equal lo the emer- 

gency, and "mustered and skirmished" daily al Mile End and St. 
George's Field* so thai in lillle more Ihan a monlh Ihey were in 
a fit state of discipline and training to appear in Greenwich Park 
before the queen herself, who Ihanked Iheni graciously for their 
energy and pains, and declared thai she had no subjects more 

A&sisEimiiDa of ready to suppress disloyally and to defend her person. 

Prircc aE Orinpr, 

ID jjh i5i4 ^^ '''■''^' news arrived of the assassination of Ihe Prince of 

Orange (10 July). Englishmen well knew thai Ihose who plot- 
ted againsi his life were ploltmg also against Ihe life of their 



Charlrs I, and his grandson, S ir Thomas, made Duke ofLccd a jn 169? by King 

WillLajn III. 

'*■" Cal. S I ale Papers Do m. (1531-1590), p. 157. The righi of holding muslers 

Ln SoLilhwark was again qiieslioned; and ihe claim of rhc cily was upheld by 

SirFrjncis 'A'' alsinghani. For Jhis he received ihe ihanks of ihc !ord mayor by 

LeUcrdaied 15 Feb.— /t/.. p. 159. 

"A IcllTC from the qucncs ma y for y muilringc of 4000 men, and also for 

ihe shcwcson the evens of Sl. John BaplisI and Sl. Fclerlhaposllcs." — Journal 

2l,fo. 42Ib. 
'*'* Coniin.ofHoJinshed,v, 599,600. 
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queen, iind wilh wonderful unanimity — Catholics and Protes- 
tants iilike — Ihey joined in a "Bond of Association" for the [530j 
defence of her majesty's person. The terms of Ihe association 
were afterwards embodied in n bill and submitted to parliiimeni, 
specially summoned for the purpose. ducIi mvcy^ la 

Staggered by the sudden Loss of iheir beloved leiider* the ,335 
Netherlanders despatched envoys the following year (1585) to 
England offering to acknowledge Elizabelh as their sovereign. 
Upon their aiTival in London Ihe envoys were lodged and 
hospilably enlertained — allhough nol at Ihe Cily's expense — in 
Clothworkers' Hall.'"^ and on the 29th June were received in 
audience by the queen at Greenwich. After much hesitation, 
iis was her woni, she at liist consented to take Ihe Netherlands 
under her proteclion and to despatch troops lo their iissistance, 
but only on condition that the States gave security for expenses 

to be incurred. PecjuH'; For 'nvicc 

On the 9lh July Ihe mayor, Sir Thomiis Pullison* issued n-.^ i^i, ^^^^ 

his precept to the aldermen for each to make a survey in his ward 

of all such persons as were suitable and willing for service in 

the Low Countries^ where it was intended they should have good 

allowance. rlir Fallof AmiMcip 

ind d?i[i3l^li dC Le- 

Every effort was made to save Antwerp, but il was too late. By ,^ci<ci id ibe La* 
chaffering and bargaining wilh Ihe envoys Elizabeth had lost her coumnci, 1515. 
opportunity and Antwerp fell (19 Aug.). She could be resolute at \s3i] 
times, but it wauled much to rouse her into activity. The news 
of Antwerp's fall administered lo her Ihe necessaiy incitement to 
deal "roundly and resolutely" wilh her new allies. Fresh forces 
were despatched to Flanders under the Earl of Leicester* making 



'^'^Journal2].fo. 38Sb. 

'^'^ Siow's Annals (cd. 1592). pp. 1 198-1201. 

'^'* Moilcy. "Uniicd Ncihcrlanda." i, pp. 318-32 4. 

For parliculara of his hfc s?c Rcnkcmbrancia (Analylical Indc:i)^ p. 2S4, 
note. 
'"' Journal2l.fo.44Sb. 
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in all some 10,000 men Thai had already been sen! Ihither, nearly 
one-four 111 of which had been furnished by Ihe city of London.^ 
The queen grumbled af having to send so many — "I have sent a 
fine heap of folk thither, in all ... not under 10,000 soldiers of 
the English nalion," said she lo ihe envoys in Oclober "" — and 
she kept the earl so ^horl of money Ihat he had lo mortgage his 
estate. The City did what it could and made him a present 

of £500 in "newe angells," but ihe Cily itself was in pecuniary 
difficulties and was compelled to borrow or "lake up" money lo 
defend its title to lis own iands, "'^ which had been in conslant 
jeopardy ever since the appointment of Ihe royal commission lo 

[53?| search for "concealed lands" in 1567.'*^^ 

The cLiy uaadrd The d irecl effecl of Ihe fall of Antwerp upon Ihecity of London 

vilk ilc3r°eis Frarr 

France iiii ?iin *^^ ^^ flood Lts streels more than ever wilh sirangers, and on the 
dcra- 30th October, I 585, the mayor was once more called upon by 

the lords of the Privy Council to make a return of Ihe number 
of strangers within the city, and more especially of the number 
of French and Flemish strangers thai had arrived "sithens the 
beginninge of the presente trebles moved by the house of Guise 



" "Thuccomplc of ihc ^aidc chambcrl^ri for ihc Iran&pcclaciojri and ricc- 
c^aary provJHon of MMCCCCXX{fns sofdicrs mlo ihc !o\vc cojnirycs of 
Flajndcrs." — Chamber Accourils, vol. ll, fos. 56-5Sb. 

'^^' Moilcy,"UriHcdNcihcrlarid^;'i. 340. 

Chamber Accounla^ il^ 134. The carl's honor of Denbigh, North Wjle'v^ 
was mongaged lo certain eilizcns of London, and nol being redeemed, was 
aflcrwards purchased by ihe queen herself. — Refierlor\' 22, fo. 2 87. 

"''^ Rcpcnoijll.fos. 30S-311. 

For many years aflcr the passing of ihe Acl (I Edw. Vl^ c. l4)confi:rf:aliiig 
properly devoled lo "super^liliojs uics." the corporation and rhe hvery com- 
panies were Ihe objecis of suspicion of holding "concealed lands." i.e. lands 
held charged for super^liriojs uus. which ihey bad failed lo divulge. The 
appoinlmenl of a royjl commissiori lo search for sitch liinds wa'v siibmilled lo 
the law officers of ihecily for consideration. 9 Sepl., 1567. — Repertory 16^ fo. 
276b. Venaliojs proceedings con linued lo be taken under ihe Acl iiritil ihe year 
1623, when aSlaUlc was parsed, ealilled "An Acl for Ihe General Quid of ihe 
Subjccls again^l all Pretences of Concealment whalsoever." — Slal. 21, James 
I, C. II. 
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in Fraunce and the rendringe of the towne of Andwerpe." *■' 
In April and May of the following yeai" (] 5E6} Ihe year of the 
disastrous battle at Zutphen and of Ihe death of the Chevalier 
sans peur e! sans reproche, Sh" Philip Sidney — anolher call was 
made in the city for volunleers for service in ihe Low Coun- 
tries, and the civic companies were ordered to lay in a slock 
of gunpowder to be ready "uppon eny ymminent occacioun."^ ^^ ni^ra^rr^ of ibc 

Bil»Lii°lDri plol, 

Whilst operalions* more or less active* were being carried j^^^ i^g^ 
on in the Netherlands agoinsl Spain, a new Catholic conspiracy 
against the life of Elizabeth* with Anthony Babington at its head, 
was discovered by Walsingham. Thedelighl of the citizens at the 
queen's escape drew forlh from her a letter which she desired to 
be read before the Common Council* and in which she testified 
her apprecialion of Iheir loyally. The letter was mlroduced to 
the council by some prefatory remarks made by James Dalton, a 
member of the court* in which he expatiated upon the beauties of 
the reformed Church as contrasted with the Roman religion. \53i] 

The discovery of ihe plot led lo stringent measures being taken 
against suspected persons in the city, and returns were ordered 
to be made setting forth for each ward: (1) the names of the 
ablest men for service, [2} the names of those pasi service* (3) 
the names of all who were suspected as lo religion, and (4) the 
names of all strangers born. Eiccmiarf of uiiy 

The discovery had also another effect: it brought the head 
of Mary Stuart to the block. A commission of peers sitting 
at Fotheringhay found that the conspiracy had been "wilh Ihe 
privitie of the said Marie pretending tytle to the crowne of the 
reahne of England," and it only remained for Elizabeth to sign 



Sluicl, E Feb 

1537 



■"^ Journal 22. fo. 1. 

'"^ -Id. Jos. 26,29. 

'"* Journal 22. fo. 37b, Rcrcrtoiy 21, fo. 2SSb. 

Journal 22. fos. 32-53. Both the queen's IcUcr and Dallon's speech are 
prini{:d in Sio\v's Conlinjaiiou of Holin&hcd, iv, 902-904. 

'"' Journal22.fos. 48. 57b, 5Si Repertory 21. fo. 327. 
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the warranr for her execution to remove for ever n dangerous 
riviil. This, however, the queen long hesil^led to do, and when at 
length prevailed upon she caused public proclamation to be made 

A rhrcaicncd of the rciisons which induced her to take the exireme course. 

To add to the general gloom, England was Ihreateiied before 
the close of lheyeai"(13S6) wilh afaniine, caused piirlly by Ihe in- 
clemency of Ihe seasons and partly by a "comer" m wheat, which 
some enler prising engrossers had managed lo bring about. In 
November the mayor caused Ihe city companies to lay in 6,000 
or 7,000 quarters of wheat and rye for the relief of those who 

[5341 had already suffered from the extreme dearth, and to raise a 

sum of £2,500 over and above such sums as Ihey had hitherto 
disbursed for the provision of corn and grain, "' and the Court 
of Aldernien (3 Jan., I 5S7) agreed to erect a new garner at the 

Philipb prrpira- BridgchoUSC. 

i.oi^ I., mv.iiDr, After the execution of Mary Stuart, Philip of Spain laid claim 

to the crown of England. For years past he was known to have 
been preparing a fleet for an invasion of the country. Preparations 
were now almost complele, and in 1 587 expectation was that the 
fleet might be seen any day bearing down upon Ihe English coast. 
The inhabitants of villages and towns on Ihe south coast forsook 
their homes in terror of the invasion and sought shelter inland. 
The evil hour was put off by Ihe prompi action of Drake, who. 
With four ships of the royal navy and twenty-four others supplied 
by Ihe City and privale individuals, appeared suddenly off 
the Spanish coast, and running into Cadiz and Lisbon, destroyed 
tons of shipping under Ihe very nose of Ihe Spanish lord high 
admiral, and Ihrew inio ihe sea the vast military stores that had 



"^PToclamaiion.djicd Richmond, 4 Dec., I5S6. — JoLiniiil 22. fo. &7b. 

Ro^al Pracljjnahou jgjin^l cngroiur^ of coru^ 2 Jan., 3587. — Joumul 22, 
fo. 74. 
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Journal 22, fo. 64. 
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been accumulated there. Having Ihu^ accomplished the object 
for which he sel sail — that of "singeing the king of Spain's 
beard" — he returned, and the sailing of the Armada was put off 
for a year. Prcpanrions 

Preparations were in the meanwhile pushed on in the city to 
meet the attack whenever it should be made. Ten thousand men 
were levied Eind equipped in a short space of lime. Any in- 
habitant of the city assessed in the subsidy-book at £50 in goods, \535] 
and who, being under fifty years of age, was called upon to serve, 
and refused, was forthwith committed to Newgate. If any 

fault was to be found with the city's force it was the inefficiency 
of its officers, whom the nninicipal authorities always claimed 
to appoint. The Earl of Leicester, who was in command of the 
camp which had been formed at Tilbury, held but a poor opinion 
of Londoners as a fighting force. "For your Londoners," 

wrote the earl to Walsingham, I see their service will be little, 
except they have their own captains, and having them, I look for 
none at all by them when we shall meet the enemy." He declares 
that he knows what burghers be well enough, even though they 
be "as brave and well trained" as the Londoners; they would 
be useless without good leaders, and on this he had always 
insisted. He warns Walsinghain against yielding to the wishes 



"*" Journal 22, foB. 144, I6lb, I66-I67b, 170b. 
'"* Journal 22, fo. im 

Only 1,000 men oul of Ihc force raised b^ ihc cily wcnl lo Tilbury, arid ihc 
carl only consculcd lo receive ihi'v '>m iill conlingcnl on coudiliou ihc^ broughl 
rhcir own f covislDns wiih ihcm, so sc juiif^ ^v Ji ihr camp supplied wiih vici- 
jals through ihc queen's parsimony. — Remembrancia (Analytical Index), p. 
241. Lellcr from Leicester lo Walsingham, 26 July. — Cal. Slale Papers Dora. 
(158l-IW01,p.5l3. 

Leiceslcr lo Walsingham, 28 July. 15SS. — Slalc Papers Dom., vol. cc:iii]. 
No. 55. 

' Williarn of Malme^bury bears similar leslimony lo ihe coiirage of Loridon- 
ers jfidergood leadership: L(nidansf\ pi-orsas viviefquos Mats ipse coUato ton 
sfiernetcl hasia sidacem habaisseni. — Ge^la Regum (Rolls Senes, No. 901, i, 
20S. 
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of "townsnien" iit such a critical juncliire, for rhey would look 
for Ihe like concession at other times. The Londoners were not 
peculiar in their desire to have their own officers^ according to 
the earl's own showing, for ihe letler continues: — "You and my 

[536] lords all know Ihe imperfection at ihis time, how few leaders you 

have, and the genliemen of the counlies here are likewise very 
loth to have any placed with them to command under them, but 
well pleased to have some experl man with them lo give them 
advice." Two years later a code of regulations for the "trayninge 
of capytaynes" was forwarded by Ihe government to the city, and 

The ciij im dji there put into execution J 

"""' '''''" ""' In addition to the land force Ihe City agreed (3 April, 15S8) 

four pimacrs ^ o i ' ■ 

to furnish and fully equip for wai" sixleen of the largest and best 
merchani ships Ihat could be found in Ihe Thames, and four pin- 
naces to attend on them. A commiltee was nominaled to sit 
at Clolhworkers' Hall and lake Ihe necessary sleps for filling out 
the vessels, Ihe cosi of which was lo be met by an assessmeni on 
citizen and siranger alike. Nothing was said at the time about 
victualling Ihe fleel, bul we learn from a later entry in the City's 



"*'Rcrciioij22.fo. ]4Sb. 

A Il&I of "ihc London ^hippcs" (iricluding piririacc&l, dalcd 19 Jjly, I58S, 
li preserved among ihc Sinic Papers iDomcvlicf nl ihr Public Record Office 
(vol. ccMJ, No. 68f, and is scl out in ihc Afipcndix lo ihis work. Two olhcr 
lists, dalcd 24 July, giving rhc names of ihc ships (exclusive of pinnaces) arc 
also preserved (Slale Papers Dom., vol. ccxiii, Noa. 15, 16). Eachof ihese lisls 
give ihe number of vessels supplied by (he cily againsi ihe Armada as sixteen 
ships and four pinnaces, or as Iwenly ships linclusive of pinnnces). ll is nol 
clear whiil was the aulhonly of Slow (Howes's Chron., p. 743( for slaling ihal 
Ihe cily, having been lequcsled lo fjinish filleen ships of war and 5,CD0 men, 
ashed for Iwo days lo deliberale, and then furnished ihirty ships and 10.000 
men. Al ihe siime linie ihere does exisl a lisl of "shipps sel forlh and payde 
upon V charge of y cily of London, iinno I5SS" {ihal is lo say. the ships 
furnished by the cily for ihal whole yearl, and ihal hsl conUins ihe niimes of 
ihiity ships, wilh ihe number of men on board each 'vessel and ihc name^of ihe 
commanders. — Slalc Papers Dom.^ vol. cchhkIi, tbs. 16, l6b. 

Journal 22, fo. 173. The assessmeni was aflcrwaids (19 April) selllcd al 
ihrcc shillings in ihc pound. — /t/. , fo. 175. 
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Jouriiiil Ihiit Ihey were victualled for Ihree monlhs. On the I6tli 

July the City agreed to supply victuals for "those twentie shipps |537i 

lately selt forlh" for one month longer, iind on Ihe 10th AugusI 

the Common Council again passed a similar resolution. rlir fuc af iiie .\j- 

inadi, JuK, I5EE 

At last the blow fell. On Frid-iy, the 1 9lh (o.s.) July, the 
Armada was sighted off the Liziird. A sirong wind from the 
south-west was blowing at the time» iind it was Ihought advisiible 
to lei the flee! pass and to follow it up with the English vessels 
Ihen lying in Plymoulh harbour. On the following day Ihe two 
fleels hove in ^ighl of each other. According to Ihe report made 
to Walsingham by Richard Tomson — a Londoner serving on 
board the Maigaret and John^ one of Ihe ships furnished by the 
City — the Spanish fleet numbered al thai time 136 sail, ninely of 
which were large vesseh, whilst Ihe English fleet numbered no 
more than sixty -seven J 

Notwithstanding the great superiority of the enemy's fleel in 

numbers and tonnage, ihe English admiral. Lord Howard, opened 
fire the next morning, but took care not to come to close quarters. 
"We had some small fight with ihem thai Sunday aflernoon," 
reporled Hawkins lo Walsingham. The admiral had other 

reasons for preserving caiilion. His ships were but ill-furnished 
with provisions and wilh ammunition, and even ihus early he 
had to beg the Secretary of State to send him "for God's sake 
some powder and shol." The same deficiency of ammunition 
was experienced Ihe whole time thai the two fleels were opposed |S3a| 
to each other, and bul for this Ihe enemy would not have gol 
off so cheaply as il did. Scarcely a day passed without some 
cannonading taking place, but never a general engagement. The 



'^ Journal 22. fos. 193.200b. 

'^■^^ Richard Tomsori lo Walsingham, 30 July, I5SS.— Cal. Slalc Papers Dora. 

(1581-1590), p.5l7. 
'**^ Hawkins lo Walsingham. 31 July, I58S.— Cal. Slalc Papers Dora. (1531- 

I590Kp. 517. 
'"* Howardlolhcsamc,?! July.— /rf.. p. 507. 
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English Irusled to their superior seamanship imd lo the greater 
aclivity of their own light vessels compared wilh the heiivier 
and more imwieldly Spiinish galleons. Again and again they 
poured broadside after broadside into the enemy, but always 
making good their retreat before the Spanish vessels could turn 
in purmit. On Tuesday (23 July), wrote Hawkins, they had "a 
sharp and long fight" off Portland* on Thursday "a hot fraye." 
And thus the Armada made its way up channel* pestered with 
the swarm of English vessels that would never leave it at peace. 
On the Saturday following (27 July) il finally dropped anchor in 
Calais roads, with the intention of awaiting there the arrival of 
Alexander Farnese wilh his promised aid before making a direct 
descent upon the English coast Farnese did not arrive for the 
reason that he was blockaded by the Dutch fleet; but the English 
received an accession of strength by the arrival of Lord Henry 
Seymour with a squadron of sixteen ships, which hitherto had 
been lying off Folkestone.'^™ 

At this juncture the lord mayor (Sir George Bond), having re- 
ceived information ofthe critical state of affairs and that a general 
engagement was imminent, issued his precept to the aldermen to 
summon the pastors and ministers of each ward, and bid them 

1^391 call their parishioners to church by toll of bell or otherwise, both 

in the morning and afternoon of this eventful Saturday* in order 
that humble and hearty prayers might be offered to Almighty 
God "by preaching and otherwise*" as the necessity of the times 
required. Three days before (24 July) he had given orders for 
a strict watch and ward to be kept in the city, and for a goodly 

Riclijjil TorpEor supply of leather buckets in case of fire. 

indllicLoridDP . ^ , ,. , ,_,, 

, ,, , After more than one consunation together, the English com- 

Joh-i. manders determined to resort to stratagem. They sent for a 



'^™ Sir William WynlcT lo Walsinghani, I Aug., L58S.— Cal. Slalc Papers 
Dom.(l5S)-l590),p.521. 

'*" Jojriial22.fo. 196b. 
'*'' -/£/., fo. 196. 
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number of useless hulks from Dover, and having filled theni with 
every kind of combuslible, sen! rhem all aflame on Sunday nighl 
into the thick of the enemy. The result was a panic; cables were 
cut and franlic altempis made lo escape what seemed immineni 
and wholesale deslruclioii. The ships fell foul of each other; some 
were wrecked and olhers burn). When Monday morning dawned 
only eighty-six vessels out of 124 that had anchored off Calais 
thirly-si\ hours before could be found, and ihese for ihe mosi 
pari were seen driving loward^ ihecoasi of Flanders. The English 
fleet at once prepared to follow in pursuit, bul altenlion was for 
a time drawn off to the action of the flagship of Ihe squadron 
of galeasses, a huge vessel which had become disabled by loss 
of rudder, and ihe crew of which were endeavouring by ihe aid 
of oars to bring into Calais harbour. The Lord Admiral Howard 
at once bore down upon her in the Arh^ bul Ihe water proved 
loo shallow. The London ship Margaret and John followed 
suit and, although of less lonnage than Ihe Afh, got aground. 
Richard Tomson seni home a graphic account of the exploil thai [540] 
followed. Both ships sent out long boats to capture the rich 
prize as she lay sluck fast upon the harbour bar. Tomson himself 
formed one of Ihe little band of volunleers. The boals were soon 
alongside the galeass, its huge sides towering high above Ihem. 
There then ensued "a pretty skirmish for half-an-hour," wrote 
Tomson, "bul they seemed safely ensconced in Iheir ships, while 
we in our open pinnaces and fai" under Ihem had nolhing to shroud 
and cover us/' Fortune at last favoured the attackers. The Spanish 
commander fell dead on his deck wilh a bullet Ihrough his head. 
A panic seized Ihe sailors, mosI of whom jumped overboard 
and Iried by swimming and wading lo reach the shore. Some 
succeeded, but many were drowned; whilst those who remained 
on board signified their readiness lo capitulate by hoislmg a 
couple of "handkerchers" on rapiers. The English lost no lime in 



"*'■' Tomson lo Walaingham, 30 July, l5SS.—Slalc Papers Dom., vol. ccxiii. 
No. 67. 
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clambering up The ^ides of Ihe monsler, and at once commenced 
plundering ihe vessel and releiising the galley slaves. They were 
only walling for the tide to take their prize in tow and carry her 
off when they were warned by the governor of Calais against 
making any such altenipl. They were free to plunder Ihe vessel if 
they liked, bul make prize of the vessel ilself they musi nol, and 
this order the governor showed himself ready and able to enforce 
by opening fire from the fori. Tomson and his fellow volunteers 
were hearlily disgusled at having afler all lo surrender their prize, 
"Ihe verye glory and slaye of Ihe Spanish armye» a thing of very 

|54i| greal value and strenglh." 

Thf navBl engage- -p^is exploit being ended and the long boats having returned 

mcnl olf G rav e I mc^ 

29 July Lsee ^*^ their respeclive ships, the lord admiral slarted in pursuit of 

the Spaniards. Seeing them coniing up the Spanish commander 
immediately prepared for action. An engagement — described by 
Hawkins as "a long and greal fight" — took place off Gravelmes 
and lasled s[\ hours. The English pursued ihe same taclics as 
before, and with like success. Wilhout losing a single ship 
of Iheir own Ihey succeeded in riddling the best Spanish ships 
through and ihrough, and at last Ihe Arniada was forced to bear 
away lowards the open sea. The English followed and made a 
pretence of keeping up ihe attack, but by this time nearly all their 

The .^rmiiJi dn^rr ammunillon as well as food had given out. 

From Tuesday (30 July) unlil the following Friday (2 Aug.) 
the pursuit was, nevertheless, maintained by Howard, Drake and 
Frobisher. On Sunday (4 Aug.j the strong south-wester which 
had prevailed rose to a gale» and the English fleet made its way 
home with difficulty. It was otherwise with the Armada. Crippled 
and forlorn* wilhout pilots and without competent commander, 
the great fleet was driven northward past the Hebrides and even- 
tually returned home in a decimated condition by the west coast 

PccpiniiorE III ilir of Ireland. 
, , _, ^ In Ihe meantime the civic authorities took order for receiving 

?9 ijI^ the sick and wounded and adminislerine to Iheir comfort. Two 
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iildermeii — Sir Thomas Pullison iind Sir Wolslan Dixie — were 

deputed (29 July) by Iheir brethren to ride abroad among the 

innholderSf brewers, bakers iind butchers of the cily to see thai 

they did not enhance the price of provisions aiid thai Ihey well |542j 

entertained all soldiers who arrived in Ihe city. The City 

agreed, moreover, to re-viclual the ship^ il had furnished and to 

provide them with munition and other requisites. A fre^h lax was 

imposed for Ihe purpose of "marine and land affairs." PeiioriE 3e id ibc 

flic of ikc Arm idj, 

Tl was a long lime before any certain news arrived in the city iniy-.^np i^a^ 
of the ultimate fale of the Armada. There had been rumours 
abroad that the English fleet had been victorious — with so many 
Londoners serving in the fleet, it would have been strange indeed 
if their friends at home had been kept in absolute ignorance of 
what was taking place in the channel — and bonfires had been 
lighted, but these rumours were often incorrect and sometimes 
lead to mischief. The mayor Iherefore issued his precept to 
the aldermen on the 30th Julv — the day afler Ihe engagemeni 
off Gravelmes — bidding Ihem see ihal Ihe inhabilanis of Iheir 
several wards refrained from crediting any news that might be 
reporled of the vessels at sea but what they received from the 
mayor himself. The precaulion was necessary "for ihe avoyding 
of some dislike Ih at may come Ihereof." On Ihe 1st August, so 
critical were the times, the mayor issued a precept by Ihe queen's 
orders forbidding householders to quit Ihe cily, thai they mighl 
the betler be ready for the queen's service if required. On 

the 4th the cilizens were informed thai if they had any friend or 
servant delained as prisoner in the Spanish dominion, or boimd 
to Ihe galleys, whom they wished to set free, they might have \s4i] 
Spanish prisoners al lolled to Ihem lo assist towards ransom. Tlirqjreninerid',1 

public lb]iiki°i'iiif 
iT^T Bcr^ice H 3 1. Paul's 

'^'^ Journal 22. fo. 200b; Cal.SlalcParcriDom.USai -1590). p. 510. 
'*'^ Journal 22. fo. 19T. 
'*" -Idjo. 199b. 
""Journal 22. fo. 200. 
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The fir5t public notification of The coniplele deslruclion of Ihe 
Armada v^as made in n Ihiinksgiving sermon preached by Ihe 
Dean of St. Paul's on Tuesday, Ihe 20th August^ at Paul's Cross, 
in the presence of the mayor and aldermen and the livery com- 
panies in Iheir best gowns. ^^^ In November the queen resolved 
to attend a public thanksgiving service al St. Paul's in person, 
Monday, the ISth, being Ihe day Ihat was originally fixed. Great 
prepai'ations were made for Ihe occasion. The livery companies 
were ordered to lake up their appoinled stations al eight o'clock 
in Ihe morning and to follow in the train of Ihe royal procession 
until the "preaching place" v^m reached. Places were to be kept 
by a detachment of Ihe "yeomanry" of each company sent on at 
six o'clock for Ihat purpose. The "governors of Ihe hospital" of 
each company were also to attend^ slaff in hand, and repair to the 
"skaffold" for them appoinled. After dinner Ihe companies were 
to return immediately to their stations and lo wait there until her 
majesty returned to Somerset House. The day was afterwards 
changed from Monday, the 18th, lo Sunday, Ihe 24th, when Ihe 
queen came in great state lo Si. Paul's. After prayers she took her 
seat in a closet built out of Ihe north wall of the church and facing 
Paul's Cross, where she heaid a sermon preached by ihe Bishop 
[5441 of Salisbury. That being over she was entertained at dinner in the 

hiDiurirriib ir ciiy bishop's palace, and afterwards relumed to Somerset House. 

Whilst the Cily is iuslly proud of its own share in the defence 
irdHirunHond. of the kingdom at this great crisis in Ihe nation's history, il has 
not neglected to give honour where honour was most due. Of 
the great naval commanders the "sea dogs" of that age — Ihe 
faces of at least two of them were familiar to Ihe citizens. Both 
Frobisher and Hawkins owned properly in ihe city, and in all 
probability resided there, like their fellow seaman and explorer. 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who was living in Red Cross Street, in 



'^"^ Nichols' "Progrc'v&cs of Q. EUzabcrh." li.537. 

'^^" JoLirnal 22. fos. 233,235. 
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the piiri^h of SI. Giles, Cripplegale, in I 583» Ihe year thai he 
met hi? deiith al sea. The same piiiish cliiims Frobisher, 

whose remains (excepting his entrails^ which were interred at 
Plymoulh, where he diedj lie buried in St. Giles's Church, and 
to whom a mural monument wiis erected by the veslry in I 888, 
just three cenliiries after Ihe defeal of ihe Armada, lo which he 
had contribuled so much, [f Hawkins himself did not reside in 
the cily, his widow had a mansion house in Mincing Lane. 
He» too, had probably lived there* for allhough he died and was 
buried at sea, a monument was erected to his memory and thai 
of Kalherine* his first wife, in the church of St Dunstan-in-the- 
Easl. There is one other — a cilizen of London and son of 

an alderman — whose name has been handed down as having |545| 
taken an active part in the defence of the kingdom at this time, 
not at sea» but on land. A monument in Ihe recently restored 
church of St. Helen, Bishops gale, lells us thai Martin Bond, son 
of Alderman William Bond, "was caplaine in ye yeare 1588 al ye 
campe at Tilbury, and afler remained chief caplaine of ye trained 
bands of thiscitty until his death." The monument represents him 
as silting in a tent guarded by two sentinels, with a page holding 

a horse. DiiDJ?iriLzri] hUle 

It was well that Ihe Spaniards suffered defeat al sea, for had 
they been able to effect a landing they would have made short 
work with Ihe half-trained and dissatisfied soldiers in Ihe camp 
at Tilbury, and London won id have been at Iheir mercy. Even the 
presence of Elizabelh herself, riding on horseback through the 
camp, as she did on Ihe 8th August, was but poor compensation 
to the soldiers for Ihe want of victuals and wages. Many sold 



(i| III? ^imp 3' 
TiLbur> 



"*^'On Ihc 7lhFcb.. I5S3, prrvumsly lo selling oul on h[& lusl ill-falcd expe- 
dition, Gilbert [iddrcsscd a idler lo Wa[iinghani from "hii house in Redcrois 
Sircel."— Cal. S I ale Papers Dom. (I5SI -I590f. p. 95. 

'^^* Sec Ihe will of Dume Margarcl HawUns. dalcd 23 April, 1619— Cul. of 
Wills. Court of Hust, London, ii, 745. The will conlains many bequests of 
articles which savojr of Spanish Ih>3I. 

'^^■' Sir>pc,Siow'j. "Survey" (1720). bk. ii. p. 44. 
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their armour and weapons to pay ihemselve^ as soon as Ihecamp 
broke up. Cilizens of London were warned by royiil procla- 
mation (20 Aug.)^ ^^ against purchasing armour and weapons 
offered by soldiers, who were declared to "have most falsly and 
slanderously given out thai they weare compelled to make sale 
of them for that they receaved noe pay, which i^ mo^l iintruely 
reported." Any armour or weapons bought before publication 
of the proclamation was to be delivered up to the mayor with 
particulars as to the way the purchase had been effected and 

1^461 compensation would be allowed. 

^"' "^ Notwithstanding the extreme parsimony with which Elizabeth 

Df f lO.DDD 

ird fio.oDD, had fitted out both army and navy, the cost of preparations to 

scpi-Dec, Lsaa meet the attack of Spain had been great, and she was obliged 
to borrow money. In September (I58E) the City advanced her 
the sum of £30,000, receiving her bond for repayment in the 
following March; and in the following December she borrowed a 
further sum of £20,000 to be repaid by the following ApriL Both 
EipediiLon Id Spur suiTis Were raised among the livery companies. 

nndcr Harris iDd , ^, i <-■-(. ' ■ ^i-r. •• . 

, ., I In March of the following year (Ij89j parliament granted a 

iiB9. liberal supply, but the grant was accompanied by a request that 

Elizabeth would no longer await the assaults of Spam, but carry 
the war into the enemy's country. This the queen declared her 
inability to undertake on the score of poverty. She promised, 
however, to give what assistance she could to any of her subjects 
who relished such enterprise. Norris and Drake were al hand, 
ready and willing to undertake the work on these terms. Already 
(in January) the City had been called upon to furnish them with 
400 strong and able menJ^^^ At the end of March 1,000 more 
were required, and each alderman was instructed to search in his 
ward for all able and masterless men and all other persons fit for 



"^ Joiin!aJ22,fo. 202b. 



'*^* JoumaJ 22, fo. 2 10; Rcpcrioiy 2L, fos. 590b, 59 3^ Rcpcrloiy 22, fos. 15, 
26b, 27iCal.Siaic Papers Dom.(l5SI-l590). p. 471. 



'"' JojinaJ 22, fo. 252, Repertory 22, fo. 16b. 
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service thai were householders and nol charged with families, 

-ind to bring Ihem to Ihe Leadenhalh'^^^ Wilh these and olher 

forces the expedition set sail, but beyond storming Vigo and 

comniitling some damage iit Corunna, it accomplished nothing |S47| 

and returned in July. Diibindrd inldim 

Again the city wiis threatened with danger and disease from ^ 
the presence of disbanded soldiers and sailor?, who were apt to 
carry their freebooting habits wherever they went, more especial- 
ly when starvalion stared Ihem in Ihe face. Sir Miirtin Calthorp 
did what he could lo relieve them, paying oiil of his own pockel 
no less a sum than £100. His conduct was applauded by the lords 
of the council, ^ho authorised him lo raise a furlher sum lowiirds 
assisting the soldiers to their homes in the country by allowing 
Ihem a half-penny a mile. soidici^ ardrred la 

leHiJn 1(1 llieir a* n 

A royal proclamation was subsequently (20 Aug.) issued ^^1,^^^ 
promising payment of any money due to mariners who would 
make a written applicalion lo Ihe Adniirallv. Soldiers were to 
relurn to the counlry where Ihey had been pressed and apply 
to the justices or olher officers who pressed them, and who 
would make a certificate to the lieutenant of the county, when 
the soldiers would receive "reasonable contenlmenl." This, 
however, failed entirely lo remedy Ihe evil.^''^' Four days before 
this proclamation precept had been issued to the aldermen for 
a good and substantial double watch to be kept throughout the 
night of the 1 6th August until noon of the next day. There had 
been a report abroad of a large meeting of soldiers and sailors to 
take place as early as five o'clock on the morning of the 1 7th in 
the neighbourhood of Tower Hill. |S4B| 

The revolution which followed the assassination of the French ^''='^^"' "'' 

Henry IV of 
FFincc, 1539-1591 



"^ Journal 22. fos. 227b. 278. 



Burghlcy and olhcra lo ihe mayor. 26 July, l5S9- — Journal 22, fo. 312. 
'*'*-W.,fo. 316b. 
'*^' Journal22.fo. 345b; Journal 23. fo. 79. 

'*^' Journal 22. fo.314-. 
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king by Jaques Clemenl^ aboul this time (Aug., 1589) brought 
fresli anxiely to Elizabeth, who felt bound to support the Proles- 
tant Henry of Naviirre with all Ihe means ill her command, as an 
indirect way of carrying on llie wiir againsi Spain. Four Ihousand 
men were lo be despatched for hi^ assislance, 1,000 of whom ihe 
Cily wii^ ciilled upon lo supply. A^ they were lo be picked men 
Ihe lords of the council ordered double the number, or 2,000 men, 
to be got ready, in order thai expert officers iiiighl review them 
and select the number required. "' The demand was enforced 
by a letter from Ihe queen herself, in which she drew iitlention lo 
Ihe necessity of assislmg one whose preservation was of so much 
imporlance lo England. The city's gates were al once closed 
by the mayor's orders to prevent the exodus of "lusty, sirong, 
able and young men" lo avoid serviced Although Henry IV 
was materially assisted by the arrival of English troops, their 

Tlic c\iy ind ilir Operations Were chiefly coufined to Normandy. 

A further contingeiil of 400 men was shorlly afterwards (22 
June) demanded by the queen, 300 of which were to be got 
ready at once. More care than usual was lo be bestowed on 
their selection, as Ihey were to be employed under the Earl of 
Essex, wilh whom the Cily happened at this lime lo be out 
of favour. Whal was Ihe precise cause of the City's disgrace 
does not appear; we only know that the civic authorities were 
anxious to recover the good will of one so near Ihe person of 

[5491 the sovereign, and lo this end made him a "small present," 

thanking him for his past services, for Ihe general defence of the 
realm, and of all Christian estates professing the Gospel and true 
religion of Almighty God, and assuring him that Ihey were not 
so much presenting him with money, in sending him a gratuity, 
as with "the hart of the citie." They begged that if some private 



"''' Journal 22, fo. 321b. 



]A«I 
mi 



-Idjo. 326. 
-Id.fo. 321. 



'^* Jojriial23,fos. 35, 38. 
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offence had been given lo his lordship he would "wriippe it up" 

in Ihis public lestimony of Iheir hearty good wiils. The cny Bgrc« n. 

fil o u I ^ I X sbilp:^ Bnd 
3 pinuicf , J 6 June, 



In the meantime the Common Council had, at the queen's re- 
questf agreed (16 June) to fit out six ships of war and one pinnace i^y i. 
at a cosi of £7,400, to be levied on the companies. This sum was 
afterwards raised lo £8,000.'^^^ Towai'ds ihe close of the year (9 
Nov.) the lord mayor and sheriffs were called upon to levy 200 
able men to be "pioncrs." They were to be chosen out of the city 
of London and the county of Middlesex, and to be despatched 
to Dieppe for service under ihe Eaii of Essex "a service vearie 
necessarie and we hope not of any longcontinuaunce^"" wrote 
the queen. In addition to men, the queen wanted money; and the 
Common Council agreed [18 Sept.) lo lend her £20,000 for three 
months, afterwards renewed for six months.''"^ scircii lo br mdc 

l(ij Spin i&k err ]&- 

In the meantnne Spanish emissaries, disguised as soldiers, ^jurn m diEpjibc 
mariners, merchants, gentlemen with comely apparel, and even 
as "gallantes," decked out in colours and feathers, had been \ssa] 
doing the work of Philip silently bill surely. Some had resorted 
to the Universities; some to the Inns of Court; whilst others 
had insinuated Ihemselves into private famihes; but wherever 
they look up their abode, and in whatsoever capacity, Iheir one 
aim and objecl had been lo seduce Ihe queen's subjects from 
their allegiance. So successful had been Iheir efforts that Philip 
meditated another attack on England in I 592. At length commis- 
sioners were appointed in all pails of Ihe country to seaich for 
ihese "venomous vipers/' Householders were al the same lime 
directed lo enquire into the antecedents of those who lodged with 
them, and to mark if they attended Divine Service or not. A 
register or calendar of particulais respecting ihem was lobe kepi. 



'^^ July 24. 1591.— RcnicmbraricLJ. 1.599 (An iilyhcai I rides, p. 403). 
'^^^ Journal 23. fos. 31. 43b, 4Sb; Repertory 22. fo. 284b. 
'^" Journal 23, fos. 6S,6Sbi C/ Cal. Siaic Papers Dom. (159 1-1594). p. 43, 
where ihe dale of ihe lellcr i& given a^ "May." 
""^ Journal 23. fos. 325b. 383b. 
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to be 5hown on demand.'™' Here is a description of one whose 
ariesi was desired in ] 596: — "A yonge miin of meane and slender 
slalure aged aboiil xwj w a high collored face, red nose, a 
warte over his lefl eye, havinge two greate leeth before slandinge 
oil! very apparani, he nanielh himselffe Edward Hinrison borne 
in Westmerland, apparelled in a crane collored fuslian dublet, 
rounde hose, after the irenche facion, an olde paire of yoUowe 
knit neather stockes, he escaped w out either cloake, girdle, 

Priniccrm" garter s or shoes."''"" 

Whilst all esportiition of munilions of wai", corn and other 
victual into Spain or Portugal was striclly forbidden,''"^ ihe 
merchants of London, as well as noblemen and weaUhy country 

[5H] gentlemen, were encouraged lo deal blows at the enemy by 

fitling out privaleers for scouring ihe Spanish Main.""'* Many 
a rich prize was Ihus brought home, the spoil being divided 
by specially appointed commissioners,'"^^ whose duty il was, 
among olher things, to see that Ihe Crown was not defrauded of 
the custom due upon the goods thus capliired."''"' The "fleet of 
Ihe city of London" was very successful in this kind of work, and 
a sum of £6,000 fell lo ils lol as prize-money in 159L This sum 
was ventured again in an expedition undertaken by Raleigh in 
the following year,''"'' with theresull that the City netted no less 
a sum than £12,000, its share of the spoil of a rich "carraqiie" 

PcD[>D£il ID build a thai Raleigh had captured.'''"^ 

,^„, This uckv windfa 1 bef e 1 Ihe CLtizens at a time when mon- 

nly, [591 ' 

ey was sorely needed for building a pesl-house or hospilal for 



'"" Jojriijl23.fo^.45-46b. 



"^' JournaJ24,fo. 86. 

'"" Proclamalion.djlcd 16 Sep].. I 59 1.— Jourrijl 23, fo. 47. 

"" JoLiriial23.fo.73. 

"^^-/-/.,fo.7l. 

"^^ Pn)clamalions,dalcd 8 Jan. and 26 Scpl., 1592.— Journal 23. fos. 7Sb, 136. 

""' The queen lo (he lord mayor. 6 Jan.. 1592. — Cal. Slalc Papers Dom. 

(1591 -1594), p. 168. The same lo ihc ■>amc,25Jan. — Jounijl 23, fo. 37. 

'■^^ JojriiaJ23,fov 157,167, 174, 224b; Rcpcrioiy 23, fo. 29. 
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sufferers from the pliigue, which again visited Ihe city at the 

close of I 592.'™^ The cost of such a building wiis estiniiited at 

£6,000. Various schemes were proposed for raising the money. 

At one time (July, 1 593) it was resolved that the several livery 

compiuiies which had taken shai'es in Raleigh's venture should 

contribute twelvepeiice in the pound of their clear gain lowards 

the object.'''* Later on (May, I 594) Ihe companies were called 

upon to contribute one-third of their clear gain. Even this proved issii 

insufficient, and had to be supplemented by a "benevolence" in 

each ward."" Anolher year went by, and ihe hospital was still 

unfinished.'^'" riir ii^mcncal 

Arre B JcrelL. 

The strain which the continuation of the war and Ihe threatened 

renewal of a Spanish invasion imposed upon the inhabilants of 

London al large was agreal one, and appears to have affected the 

mind of a weak and hysterical woman, Anne Burnell. She gave 

out that she was a daughler of the king of Spain, and that the 

arms of England and Spain were to be seen, like stigmata^ upon 

her back, as was vouched for by her servant Alice Digges. After 

medical examination, which proved her statement lo be "false and 

proceed in ge of some lewde and imposterouse pretence," she and 

her maid were ordered to be whipl, — "ther backes only beeinge 

layd bare," — al Ihe call's tail through the city on a market day, 

"with a nole in wrilinge uppon the hinder part of there heades 

shewinge Ihe cawse of there saide punishmente."'^" si? ^hipE. i*a [un- 

meet jnd 150 men 
On the loth July, 1594, Ihe queen informed the cilizens by pio^idcd by iiic 

letter of the king of Spain having made preparalions lo get pos- ^"y a|'ii^i spur, 

session of the harbour of BresI, and her delermination lo oppose 

him. She had given orders for cerlain companies of soldiers to 



Inly, 1^94. 



h was in I 592 ihal bills of modalily, kcpL by ihc parish clerks, wcic for ihc 

firsi lime published. 
'"^Journal 23, fo. 204b. 
"" Journal 23, fo. 266. 

'"- -/(/., fos.400, 402. 
"" -Idjo. 153. 
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be levied in diver? counties, and she ciilled upon Ihe citizens 
to furnish her wilh a conlingent of 450 men. They were to be 
well trained and supplied with armour and weapons; their "coate 
and conduct monye" would be found for IhemJ^'* The Court 

[5i3] of Common Council mel on Ihe following day and agreed 

to provide the number of soldiers required.'''^ [| had already 
(1 5 July) agreed to furnish six ships and iwo pinnaces for her 
majesty's service,'^ which William Gairaway and other owners 

Sir Jciin sprncrr of ships coulracled to find for the sum of £5,000.'"' 

'"^ " On Michaelmas -day (I594j John Spencer — "Rich Spencer" 

as he was called, from his extraordinary wealth — was elected 
mayor for the ensuing year.'''^ His daughter, much against her 
father'^ will, married Lord Complon. To thwart ihe matrimonial 
designs of a nobleman was in those days a perilous lask, and 
Alderman Spencer was commuted to the Fleel "for a contempt" 
in endeavouring to conceal his daughler. "Our Sir John Spencer, 
of London" — wriles John Chamberlain'''^ to Dudley Carlelon 
(15 March, 1599) — "was the last weeke commilted lo the Fleet 
for a contempl and hiding away his daughler, who, they say, is 
contracted lo the Lord Complon; bul now he is out again, and by 
all meanes seekes to hinder Ihe malch, alledgmg a precontract lo 
Sir Arthur Hennmgham's sonne. Bul upon his beating and mis- 
using her she was sequestred to one Barkers, aproclor, and from 



Jojiuiil 23, fo. 290b. The number was aflcrwanJsroluccd lo 350 men. — It/., 
fo. 29&b; Rcmcjiibrancia, ii, 3, 27. 30. 

'"^ Journal 23. fo. 290. 

'"^ -/rf.,fo.239. 

"" Journal 23, fo. 293. The namc^, lonriagc and crcwi ol ihc ships arc 
ihus given (Rcmcmbrancia, ii^ 26); — The Asscniion, 400 Ions, 100 jnanricrsi 
The Conscril. 350 loris, 100 manricra; The Susan Bonadvcnlurc. 300 Ions, 
70 jnanncrs; The Cherubim, 300 loris, 70 miirincrs; The Minnjn. ISO Ions, 
50 mariners; arid The Primrose, ISO Ions, 50 manners. Only one pinnace is 
menhoned,of 50 Ions, wilh 20 maimers. 

'"^ Journal 23, fo. 323b. 

'"^ Chamberlain's Lellcrs, femfi.. EWz. (Camd. Soc.,No. 79), p. 50. Thcwrilcr 
was a son of Rifihard Chamberiaia, atiil^ alderman. 
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thence to Sir Henry Billingsleyes,'^"" where she yel remaines (ill |SS4| 
Ihe matler be Iried. If ihe obsliiiate Jiid self-willed fellow shold 
persisi in his doggednes (as he prolesrs he will) and geve her 
nothing, Ihe poore lord shold have n warme catch." 

A few weeks after Spencer's confinemeni in Ihe Fleet we find 
him al variance wilh his brother aldermen for digging a pit on 
his eslale near "Canbury," or Canonbury^ and thereby drawing 
off water which should have gone to supply Ihe poor of St. 
Bailholomew's Hospital lo his own niansion. A requesi was sent 
to hini by the mayor and Court of Aldermen to cease ihe con- 
veyance of water until further order had been taken therein.'^"' 
Two years later his "doggednes" once more go! him into trouble, 
and he was commilted to Wood Sireel Compler for refusing to 
pay certain small sums of money due from him lowards fur- 
nishing soldiers and armour. He died the 30lh March, I 609, 
leaving behind him £80,000. 

His daughter, who inherited her father's money, was possessed 
also of some of her father's spirit, and Lord Compton appears 
to have gol "a warme catch" indeed lo judge from a letter she 
addressed lo him soon after her falher's death. After reminding 
her "sweele life" of Ihe care she had ever taken of his eslale and 
of her excellent behaviour, she begs him to allow her £1,600 per 
annum, to be paid quarlerly, besides £600 a year for charitable 
works. She will have three horses for her own saddle "thai none 
shall dare lo lend or borrow; none lend but I, none borrow bnl 
you." She will have so many gentlemen and so many gentle- \5S^] 
women to wait upon her al home, whilst riding, hunling, hawking 
or travelling. When on the road she will have laundresses "sent 
away with Ihe carriages lo see all safe," and chambermaids sent 
before with the grooms that Ihe chambers may be ready, sweet 
and clean. Seeing that her requests are so reasonable she expects 



'^'^ Aldcnniinol Tower Wjrd, Sheriff 1534-51 Mayor 1^97. 
"" Repertory 24. fo.4IUb. 
"'- Repertory 25. fo. 216b. 
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her hiLsbiind to find her children in apparel and schooling, and 
all her servanls in wages. She concludes by declaring her will 
to have her houses hiindsomely furnished, no! omilting "silver 
warming piins," wains her husband againsi lending money lo Ihe 
lord chamberlain, iind prays him lo increase her allowance and 
The [:a|riLirr oi doublc her altendancc on his becoming an earl.'^"^ 

Cadiz. July, 1596 

Spencer was succeeded in The mayoralty by Sir Stephen 
Slaney, and the latter's year of office proved a busy one. Spain 
was meditating another descent on England "with a greate navy 
of shippes by sea and huge powers of men by lande," and Ihe 
Cily was expected lo furnish sixteen ships and 10,000 men for 
land service. The naval demand was extravagant, and after 
some remonstrance was reduced to one for twelve ships and two 
pinnaces, with a complement of 1,200 men.""'* The City made 
an attempt to get a reduction made also in the land force, but 
with what success is not clear. This was in December, 1 595. The 
money was found by imposing a tax of 2s. Ed. in the pound for 
goods and 4s. in the pound for lands on every inhabitant of Ihe 
[556] city,'^^^ and by advances made by the livery companies.'' On 

the Sth January (1596) Ihe queen addressed a very gracious letter 
of thanks to the City for Ihe promptitude displayed in furnishing 
the ships.''"' Instead of waiting for Spain to attack, Elizabeth 
carried Ihe war into Ihe enemy's country* and Cadiz was captured 
six months later by Essex and Howard. This exploit* in which the 
city of London look its share, has been described '■'^^ as the most 
brilliant that had ever been achieved by English arms between 
Agincourt and Blenheim, and it was celebrated in London with 



The Idler i& pnmcd hi exlenso in Chamber'^' "Bn^^k of Days." i. 464, Jiid in 
Goculniari's "Court of Jamc5 1^" ii. 127. 
"-' Jojriial24.fo5. 79b.El,82.S2b. 
"-^ -/rf..fo. 85b. 
"-* JournaJ24.fos. 105, f 44. 
"-' -/J..fo. 84b. 
~ Macaulay'^ "Es^ay oa Lord Bacon." 
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bonfires and general rejoicing.'^"^ As soon as llie Common 
Council lieai'd of Ihe arrival of rlie fleer from its successful voy- 
age it despiitched commissioners to ^ee after Ihe Cily's share of 
prize money. '^^* Ciln!, IiIIe ina 

In the meantime [April, I 596) the queen's lortuous and parsi- \'",|'|"'|^/q"' ^'""' 
monioiis policy had led lo Calais falling inio ihe hands of Spain. 
She had called upon Ihe Londoners to furnish I^OOO soldiers to 
assist in raising Ihe siege, but it is a queslion whether they ever 
got beyond Dover. ''^' Roused for the lime lo a more energelic 
line of action, she delermined lo prevent, if possible, the sisler 
town of Boulogne falling inIo the hands of Spain, and she called 
upon the city of London to supply 405 men lowards the force to 
be despalched in Ihe autumn for ils defence.'''" PeLriojcrmrni for 

The necessity of recruiting Ihe garrison of the cautionary town "'^ Nciiierljnds 
of Flushing, from which troops had recently been withdrawn 
for service on the high seas, compelled Ihe queen to apply again 
to Ihe City (July, I 596 j for a contingent of 200 men.'^^'' .\ demid cdj icn 

Thisconslantdrain ontheresources ofthecity atlengthcalled '''"''^ '" [' '"'' 
forth a remonstrance. The city was being threalened with famine dcc . i59b 
at Ihe close of the yeai" (1596), when another demand arrived for 
ten ships to be fitted out for Ihe public service. The matter was 
referred lo a committee, and a reply was drawn up, which was 
practically a refusal to obey the commands of Ihe council. '^^'' rlir Ciiyh reply 

II set forth Ihe utier inabilily of Ihe cilizens, however willing 
they might be» to supply more ships. They had already expended 
on sea service alone, and irrespective of their disbursements in 
I 58S, no less a sum than 1 00,000 marks within the last few years; 
so that Ihe lords of the council would see thai Ihe cilizens had not 



'™ Journal 24, fo. 145. 
'"^ -/(/., fos. I4bb, 149. 



"" Journal 24, fos. 1 10-111. 129b., Rcrcnoij 23. fo. 594b. 
'"-Journal 24, fo5. 124, 154b, 157b. 

The queen lo ibe mayor, 25 July; ihc lords of Ihe council lo ihe same, 26 
July. — Journal 24, fo. 142. 

'"■■journal 24, fos. 173, 175. 
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been wiinting in good will and affection Towards! 'h-i' service. 
The same good will slill remained* but ihere was lacking ihe like 
ability* owing partly to former charges by sea and land, but more 
especially to the greiit sciircily of victual which had continued in 
the city for the piisl three year^, and hiid compelled many who 
had formerly been well off to reduce their expenditure, whilst 
others had been obliged to relinquish their trades and break up 
their households. As a proof of the poverty existing in the 
city their lordships were reminded that when wheat was offered 
at a very moderate rate many were too poor to purchase any. 
[55a] The wealthier sort would therefore have lo be called upon to 

subscribe towards the maintenance of the poorer class, and so 
be rendered less able lo contribute to other demands. The letter 
proceeded to draw their lordships' attention to what after all was 
the reason which weighed most with the citizens for refusing to 
contribute any more to the naval service. "Besides theis defectes" 
wrote the mayor and corporation "we may not conceale the great 
discontentment and utter discouragement of the common people 
w in this citie touchinge their adventure in the late viage to the 
towne at Cafes [Cadiz| w albeit it was perfourmed w soe 
great honor and happy successe as that the enemye was greatly 
weakned, the army enritched and such store of treasure and other 
comodities (besides that w was thear embeazelled) brought 
safe home as was sufficient to defraye the charges of the whole 
voyage, yet forasmuch as neither their principall nor any parte 
thereof was restored unto them contrarie to the mean in ge of (he 
contract set downe in writinge under the signatures of two noble 
persons in her highnes name, they are made hereby utterly unfitt 
and indisposed for the like service to be done hereafter. "''^^ 



The same dissalisfjclion al ihc rcvull of ihc Cadiz expedition so far a^ il 
affcclcd ihc cilizcni of London wa^ di^pla^cd m j pccvioja Idler from the 
mayor lo ihe lordi of rhe Piivy Council (3 Nov.) m answer lo a demand 
for 3,000 men and ihree ships (o ride al TLlbur\' Hope and gite notice of Ihe 
^proach of ihe Spaniih fleel. — RemenibrancLa lAnalylical Index), pp. 243, 
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The Ciidiz advenliire — rhey weni on to 5iiy — had cost Ihe City 
£],900, ii great part of which sum was still not collected, whilsl 
the City's Chamber was -ilre-idy in debt to the extent of £14,000 
iind utierly unable lo iifford relief. The writers, in conclusion, 
expressed ihemselves ready lo contribiile towards the defence [559] 
of the whole realm in like proportion as others of her majesty's 
subjects, and with this arrangement they felt sure her miijesty 
would be well content. 

What was Ihe effect of this reply does not appeiir; but rn one 
respect Ihe queen was more ihiin a match for ihe citizens. They 
had pleaded scarcity of provisions and poverty as an excuse for 
not carrying out her recent orders. Very good; let the livery com- 
panies, whose duty it was to find men and money when required, 
practise a little self-reslraint in the coming summer (1597). Let 
lhem» she said, forbear giving feasts in iheir halls and elsewhere, 
and bestow half the money Ihus saved on the poor; and the order 
of the Courl of Aldermen went forth accordingly.'^^ aiumb ir Ireland 



1594-1599. 



For some years past it had always been feared lest Spain 
should again endeavour to strike al England through Ireland. A 
rising in Ulster under Hugh O'Neill, known in England as the 
Earl of Tyrone^ in 1594 was followed by an appeal lo Spain for 
help in 1595. Philip acceded to Ihe request and another Armada 
was got ready; but the fleet had scarcely pul to sea before it 
suffered a similar fale to the Armada of 15S8 and was shaltered 
by a storm (Dec., 1596). The Tyrone rebellion necessitated 
further calls on Ihe Cily for men and money. In May, I 597, it 
was asked to furnish 500 men, such as Sir Samuel Bagnall might 
approve of."^^ In the following year — when Bagnall met with a 
crushing defeat on the Blackwater — il was called upon to supply 
a furlher contingent of 300 men and to lend Ihe queen a sum \s6a 



244. 

'■'^Rcpcriory 24.fo.60b. 

"" Journal24,fos. 210b-2l3b,2l6,2l7. 
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of £20,000. '"'■'^ In 1599 Elizabeth sen! her favourite Essex lo 
conquer Ireland in good earnest, to prevent ihe country falling 
into Ihe hsnds of Spain. She at the same time called upon the 
City for more soldiers, and borrowed another sum of £60,000 on 

A Bnrc In LoidDr. mortgage. '^'^ 

ji[Ly-Aii|., 159 3 j^ ^-^^^ meantime a reporl again got abroad thai a Spanish fleet 

was assembling at Brest for a descent on England. On Ihe 25lh 
July, 1598, the lords of the council wrote lo the mayor calling 
upon him lo see thai some twelve or sixteen vessels were pro- 
vided with ordnance and powder for Ihe defence of the Thames, 
and the court of Common Council at once look the necessary 
steps for filting out Ihe ships as well as for mustering a force of 
3,000 men, afterwards raised lo 6,000. ''""^ The city's forces and 
the charge of the river were confided to the Earl of Cumberland. 
Sir Thomas Gerrard had at first been appointed colonel of the 
Londoners, "bill for nn old grudge since the last parliament they 
wold none of him."""" It was proposed lo throw abridge of boats 
across Ihe Thames near Gravesend, after Ihe fashion of Parma's 
famous bridge erected across the Scheldt in 1 585, and Ihe court 

|54il of Common Council (4 Aug.) gave orders for collecting "hoyes, 

barges, lighters, boardes, cordes" and olher material necessary 
for Ihe purposeJ^''^ This project was, however, abandoned in 
favour of sinking hulks in the channel of the river if occasion 
should arise. Watch was ordered to be strictly kepi in Ihe cily 



"" Journal 24, fos. 324b, 325, 329b; Rcpcnoij 24, fos. 26S. 2S7, 306, W. 25, 
fo. 4b. Ehzabclh asked for £40.000. but only succeeded m gelling half ihal 
sum. — Chjnibcrljiii'5 Leilers, p. 15. 

'"^ Journal 25. fo^. 34, 47b, 4S; Reperlory 24, fo. 352b. In Jul^, l&OO, a 
depulalion was appoinled lo wail upon ihe lords of ihc council touching Ihe 
rcpaymem of ihis loan. — Rcpcrlor\' 25, fo. 1 19b. Fl ^lill remained unpaid in 
Feb., I&04.— Journal 26, fo. 163b. By ihe end of 1606 £20.000 had been paid 
off. — Rcmembrancia (AnalylicaJ index), p. 1S8; Reperlory 27, fo. 278. And 
by July, 1607, the \vhole was repaid. — Howes'sChron., p. 890. 

''"" Journal 25, fos. 74b,75,77b-7Sb, 31, Sib, 82b-34,cic. 



Chamberlain's Lellcrs, p. 59. 



"■" Journal25,fo.79b. 
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nighr and day» lanterns lo be hung our ar nighi and The streets 
blocked with chiims.'^"'"' [I had been rumoured thai the Spanish 
fleel had been descried off the hie of Wighl, iind although the 
rLinioui" proved false it caused no lillle alorrti in the cily and gave 
rise lo Ihese precaiilions.'^'"'' After a few days the supposed dan- 
ger passed away. The fleel, which had been rapidly got logether, 
and included twelve ships and thirty hoys furnished by Ihe city 
for Ihe defence of the river, pul to sea neverlheless, whilst the 
land forces were gradually disbanded.' '"'^ rlir ibDinvc ir- 

The adminislration of Essex in Ireland was a signal failure, EariaFE'sci fch 
and he made matlers worse by quitlinghis post without leave and i^oi 
forcing his presence upon the queen. He had hoped to recover 
her good grace by his unexpected appearance. Elizabeth was not 
to be thus cajoled. She ordered him inio custody, deprived him 
of his offices, and, what was of more importance to him» refused 
to renew his patent of a monopoly of sweet wines. Although the 
earl soon regained his liberty he could not forget his disgrace, and 
his overweening vanily drove him lo concert measures against 
the government. In 1 60 1 he rode at the head of a few followers 
inIo Ihe cily, expecting ihe citizens lo rise in his favour. The 
mayor had, however, been forewarned, and 1,000 men were held |56i| 
in readiness in each ward fully armed for the safeguard of the 
city.'^'' Theeari and his band proceeded to Ihe house of Thomas 
Smith, in Eenchurch Street, one of the sheriffs, who had repre- 
sented himself, or been represented by others, as able and wilLing 
to further Ihe earl's cause. That the sheriff was thought by his 
fellow citizens to have been implicated in Essex's mad altempi is 
seen from the fact that within a week he was deprived, nol only 
of his sheriffwick, but also of his aldermanry,''"'' but lo whal 



'^'''-/(/.,fos.80.80b. 

'''■■ Chanibcr]ain\ Lcircrs. p. 59. 



'"^ Chambcriain'sLcircra. p. eiiJojinal 25.foi. 81,34b. 

'"^Journal 25, fo. 233. 

"*' Journal 25. fo. 245; Lcllcr Book BB, fo. 85. He was deprived of 
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cxient he had compromised himself it is difficult lo delerniine. 
Finding thee ilizens averse lo a rising and his passage stopped by 
pikemen under the command of Sir John Gilbert and Sir Robert 
Cross, who respeclively had charge of Ludgate and Newgale, '^^^ 
and who refused lo surrender Ihem except to ihe sheriff in person 
as the queen's representative, Ihe earl and his company hastened 
to the riverside and returned to Essex House by water. He was 
subsequeiilly arrested and commilted to Ihe Tower, togelher wilh 
two of his accomplices, the Earls of Rutland and Soiilhampton. 
Anolher of his followers, Ihe Earl of Bedford, was commilled for 
a while to the custody of Leonard Holiday, a cily alderman.'^"" 
The queen, who had shown no more agitation al Ihe news of the 
[563] altempi to raise the cily than "ofafray in Fleet Slreel,""^" took 

an early opportunity of thanking Ihe citizens and her subjects 
generally for the loyally Ihey had displayed.''^' 

A sum of £200 was distribuled by the civic aulhorities among 
the officers engaged in Ihe city's defence, but the Iwo knighls 
al Ludgale and Newgale refused lo accepi any gratuityJ^^" For 
a week or more strict guard was kept at the cily's gates, whilst 
bodies of troops fully armed were kept in readiness at the Royal 
Exchange and SainI Paul's Churchyard incase ofdisturbance.'^^^ 
Essex was brought to trial on a charge of Ireason, convicted and 
executed (25 Feb.j. Sheriff Smilh was made lo undergo a severe 
MDJDijor^ cor- cross-examination, but appears to have gol off with his life. 

qncsl af Icrlird, 
ItDO-LfiQ] 



his [ildcrniiiniy of ihc Wjid of Farrmgdori Wuhojl and dcbaircd from c\ct 

bccojnirig aldcrniari of any olhcr ward "for causes sufficicnily made known" lo 

ihc Courl of Aldermen. 

"^ Rcpcitoij 25, fos. 209b, 2\3. 

"■■^ Cal. S laic Papers Dom. (1598-1601 K p- 54&. 

Sccrclar^ Cecil lo ihc Lord LicLilcuanl of Iceland and olhcii, 10 Feb., 

L60I.— Cal. Slalc Papers Doni.(159S-l60l), p. 547. 
"^' Proclamarion, daied 9 Feb.. 1601.— Journal 25, fo. 240b. 
"" Rcpeitoij 25, fos. 213, 246. 
"^' Journal 25. fos. 242.243,243b. 
"^' Cal. Siaic Papers Dom. (160 1 -1603), pp. 16,26,89,90. 
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Lord Mounljoy, who had succeeded Essex in Ireland, set to 
work systenialically to bring the country inio coniplele submis- 
sion. The conquest was not effected wilhout considerable aid 
from the city of London. From I 600 lo 1602 ihe citizens were be- 
ing conslantly called upon lo supply fresh forces for Ireland. '^^^ 
A Spanish force which al length ciune to Tyrone's assistance in 
1601» and established itself at Kin sale, wiis compelled to surren- 
der. The work of the sword wiis supplemented by famine; until 
at las) Tyrone himself was carried in iriumph lo Dublin, and the 
conquest of Ireland was conipiele. 1^64] 

Mounliov's work could not be caiTied on without money, and '^^^ pirliimfru of 
Elizabelh had been compelled in 1601 to summon a parliament 
lo obtain supplies. Hitherto Ihe Purilans, who began in the early 
pari of Ihe reign logain ahold in ihe House of Coniiiions, and had 
gradually increased in strength, had been content, in the presence 
of a common danger, to refrain from offering any systematic 
opposition to Elizabeth's governmenl. Bui now thai the defeal of 
the Armada, the death of Philip II and the firm eslabiishment of 
Henry IV on the throne of France had removed all danger from 
abroad, Ihey began to change front. As soon as Ihe House met the 
Commons chose Croke (or Crookej, Ihe Cily's Recorder, their 
Speaker, an honour which Ihe City acknowledged by ordering 
(3 Nov.) a gift of forty marks lo be made to him.'"^^ When the 
question of supplies came before the House ihey were readily 
granted, but a bill was inlroduced to abolish patents of monopo- 
lies, which Ihe queen had been in Ihe habil of lavishly bestowing 
upon her favourites by virtue of her prerogalive, and by which the 
price of nearly every commodily had been grievously enhanced. 
It was in vain that Ihe minority in the House found fault with 
the Speaker for allowing the queen's prerogative lo be called in 
question. The majority had the nation at its back; and finding this 



'"Journ;!! 25. foi 137. I6lb, I&6. 179. 189. 190, 2ISb, 223. 237. 237b, 
262b-265b,293.295. 301,302b. 313b. 3l5i Journal 26. fos. I6b-I9. 
"^^ Repertory 25, fo. 296b. 
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to be ihe case Elizabelh, who knew \*hen lo give way, yielded 
Willi grace. When a depuliition of rlie Coninions wailed upon 
her and expressed the gratitude of the House at her concession, 

[5fi5] she replied in woid^ full of kindness and dignity, thanking the 

Commons for having poinled out her error, and calling God lo 
witness ihat she had never cherished imylhing but what tended 
to her people's good, "Though you have had," she assured them, 
"and miiy hiive, many princes more mighly and wise silting in 
this seat* yel you never had, or ever shall have, any ihal will be 

The \li^ da^h d( morc careful and loving." 
. These were the last words addressed by the queen to her peo- 

ple, and their truth was borne out by her conduct throughout her 
long reign. Under her the country had become united and pros- 
perous. By the cilizens of London she was especialiy beloved, 
for they always found in her a supporter of trade and commerce, 
[f the Hanseatic towns behaved unfairly to the merchant adven- 
turers Elizabeth proniplly retaliated upon ihe merchants of Ihe 
Steelyard. She had threatened to close Ihe Steelyard altogether 
in I 57S, when English merchants were ordered to quit Hamburg, 
and twenly years later (1598), when fresh difficuhies had arisen, 
the Ihreat was carried out.''^' 

The queen rarely left London to make one of her many 
gorgeous progresses from country house to country house or 
returned home withoul some notice being sent to the city lo allow 
of lis mhabilants taking "Ihe comforl of behouldmg her royall 
persone."''^^ Her love of personal admiralion and of handsome 

1^461 men continued lo Ihe last. As late as November, 1602, she 

commanded the mayor and aldermen and a number of the "best 
and mosi grave" citizens lo atlend her from Chelsea to Weslmin- 
ster, and the mayor, knowing her weakness, ordered the livery 



"^' Rcpcitoij24,fos. 343, 354' Repertory 25, fos. 165-175. The Sicdyjrd was 
rc-opcncd in 1606. — Journal 27, fo. 66. 

"^^ Lcllcrfrojii Sir Chrislophcr Halloa lo Ihe mayor, 27 Nov., 1583. — Rcmcm- 
brancia (Aaulyncal Index f, p. 407. 
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compiinies lo choose the "mosi grave and comlie" members To 
join the procession. '■'^^ In the early morning of ihe ■24th March, 
1603» she died at Richmond, to the sincere regret of Ihe cilizens 
no less than of the nation at laise. 
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